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the Investor 


Throughout the credit squeeze com- 
pany profits have never registered a 
decline. Investors now eagerly buying 
ordinary shares may find encourage- 
ment from the latest analysis. 
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vestigation of the American finances 
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There is no clash between 
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there is. 
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Kuwait Gap 
Closed 


The British exchange authorities have 
moved to close the “ Kuwait gap.” 
This will check the flood of British 
investment in dollar securities ; but 
is it certain that leaks will not occur 
elsewhere in the sterling system ? 
(page 141) 
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A review of parliamentary life at Bonn 
as the Bundestag disperses. 
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Eight Thousand 
Bowler Hats? 


Many more service officers will be 
job hunting soon. Our special cor- 
respondent examines their prospects 
and suggests what the Government 
should do for them. (pages104) 
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if you use 


the NON-COMBUSTIBLE 
Asbestos Insulation Board 


Sou need not Close money 


THE COST OF THE WASTED HEAT that escapes 
through your uninsulated factory roof each year 
is probably in the region of 8s. 8d. a square yard. 
It can add up to a lot of money—and money that 
has done no work. Lining your roof may well 


reduce this loss to as little as one shilling a 
square yard of insulated roof—a yearly saving of 
£360 for every thousand square yards. You should 
be able to recover the capital cost in three to 
four years*. 


ou need Wop fear fire 


A LINING OF ASBESTOLUX asbestos insulation 
board can at the same time provide a barrier that 
will contain a fire for many hours. For not only is 
it non-combustible, but it will neither fracture 
nor shatter at any temperature up to 2000°F. 


UNAFFECTED BY STEAM OR HUMIDITY Factory 
conditions of heat, steam or humidity will not 
affect the structural strength of this light- 
weight, inorganic sheet. 


NOT ASBESTOS CEMENT Asbestolux represents. 


the greatest advance known in the production of 
insulating sheet lining materials. It is unique in 
method of manufacture, ingredients and per- 


SPECIAL SURVEY OFFER 


formance. Asbestolux asbestos insulation board 
is not to be confused with asbestos-cement 
sheeting which contains a high proportion of 
cement. The principal ingredient of Asbestolux 
is Amosite asbestos (from The Cape Asbestos 
Company’s South African mines). The bonding 
of the fibres is effected not with cement but by 
a high pressure steam process which ensures an 
entirely inorganic bond that 

withstands extremes of heat 

and is unaffected by steam or 

moisture. 


excluding tar considerations 


We shall be glad to arrange. for an independent heating 


consultant to assess the fuel saving thatYcan be made at your factory. Details of this service, 
technical information and advice are obtainable from the manufacturers. 


ASBESTOLUX is now available on immediate delivery 


CAPE BUILDING PRODUCTS LTD 


A subsidiary of The Cape Asbestos Company Limited 
COWLEY BRIDGE WORKS, UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX, TELEPHONE : UXBRIDGE 4313 
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Your factory can have thermal 
insulation and fire protection— 
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PHOTOGRAPHED IN MEXICO, FROM THE PEPSI-COLA INTERNATIONAL PANORAMA MAGAZINE 


Pepsi-Cola is there —a sign of welcome in Veracruz 
as in Vancouver. Four hundred million people, in seventy-five countries, enjoy 
‘“Pepsi’’ today. In whatever part of the world a Pepsi-Cola bottling plant rises, 


the standard of living and enjoyment of living rise right along with it as well. 


Pepsi-Cola International, 3 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. 





AIR CONTROL 
AND <i pS 


The total duties of the dust control plant, 
fans and filters supplied to the Birmid 
Group of Companies by Air Control In- 
stallations Ltd add up to 710,635 cfm. In 
any one hour this means that 42,638,100 
cubic feet of air are processed. 

Birmid have specified Air Control plant 
and equipment for many years now, and 
installations have been made in the fol- 


lowing of their factories :— 

BIRMID (AUSTRALIA) PTY . BIRMIDAL 
DEVELOPMENTS LTD . BIRMINGHAM 
ALUMINIUM CASTINGS LTD . CONEYGRE 
FOUNDRY LTD . DARTMOUTH AUTO CAS- 
TINGS LTD . MIDLAND MOTOR CYLINDER 
CO.LTD . STERLING METALS LTD 


‘Wherever air needs to be processed—be 
it one cubic foot or many millions—it 
pays tocallin:— | 


AIR CONTROL 


INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 
RUISLIP + MIDDLESEX + RUISLIP 4066 
LONDON + BIRMINGHAM * MANCHESTER * NEWCASTLE * GLASGOW 


dust and fume control, air filtration, 
air conditioning, industrial fans 
for every purpose. 


WE SHALL BE ON STAND 30 (GRAND 
HALL GALLERY—OUTER ROW) AT THE 
ENGINEERING, MARINE, WELDING 
AND NUCLEAR ENERGY EXHIBITION, 
OLYMPIA. AUG 29TH—SEPT 12TH 1957. 
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regular SONNNAS 
MANCHESTER 


to and from 


MONTREAL 
CANADIAN & U.S. LAKE PORTS 


NORTH & SOUTH 
\ > \ ATLANTIC PORTS 


For Rates and Sailings write or "phone: 


Manchester liners 


LIMITED 


ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 2. ’Phone: BLAckfriars 1641 


Area Sales Agents for AIRWORK Ltd. 
London Agents: Furness Withy & Co. Ltd. 


PRODUCTS: 


Pig tron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Bars, 
Shapes, Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, Plates, 
Hot Rolled Sheets, Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Galvanised Sheets and Chemical By-Products. 


FUJI IRON «STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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i ss elie os ee mio = The resources of the Head Wrightson 

organization cover every aspect of coal 

handling and preparation. The varied nature 

of the Plants built and projects handled by Head 
Wrightson Colliery Engineering Ltd demonstrates 
the comprehensive character of the services 
offered. The illustration is of the Coal 
Preparation Plant recently completed at 


Calverton Colliery, Nottinghamshire. 


ee 


HEAD WRIGHTSON & COMPANY LTD 


. TEESDALE IRON WORKS : THORNABY-ON-TEES 
LONDON JOHANNESBURG - TORONTO -: SYDNEY CALCUTTA 
See page 173 for Chairman’s statement 





There's romance in Manhattan. A DC-7C puts you in it sooner 


Whatever your reason for getting there sooner... 


Take the DC-7C—world'’s fastest airliner 


With their top speed a remarkable 410 
miles an hour, the famous DC-7 series 
of airliners—the DC-7C, DC-7B and 
DC-7—wing you in spacious comfort 
across oceans and continents . . . any- 
where in the world. 

The trans-ocean DC-7C saves travel 
time, in fact flies you farther faster 


than any other airliner. And its depend- 
ability is in the famous tradition of 
the Douglas-built DC-6 and DC-6B 
airliners, in service throughout the 
world. 

On your next trip go Douglas. See why 
more people, more airlines, fly Douglas 
than all other airplanes combined. 


DOUGLAS 


BUILDER OF THE DC-8 JETLINER 
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High Pressure 


COMPRESSORS 


Air and Gas Compressors for all industrial purposes requiring high pressures. 


For marine use, Weir Compressors are supplied in standard sizes and 
capacities with electric, diesel or steam engine drive. Normal marine 


pressures 350 to 600 Ib/sq. in. Higher pressures supplied as required. 


The Weir Organisation : “ ‘ a A \ JER Up 


G. & J. WEIR LTD. DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. ae CPG REALE Ko hy ae CATHCART GLASGOW | 
WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. = 

ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. ZWICKY LTD. 

WEIR VALVES LTD. Wm. SIMONS & CO. LTD. 


SA Sea ASIII LIN 











DIRECTORS 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 


Chairman 


H. P. DAVISON 
President 


ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 


STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
President 
Bechiel Cor poration 


PAUL C. CABOT 
President 
Siate Street Investment Corporation 


BERNARD S. CARTER 


Chairman 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated 


CHARLES S§. CHESTON 


JOHN L. COLLYER 


Chairman 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


STUART W. CRAGIN 


Senior Vice-President 


RICHARD R. DEUPREE 
Chairman 
The Procter & Gamble Company 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


CARL J. GILBERT 
President 
The Gillette Company 


LONGSTREET HINTON 


Senior Vice-President 


WN. DJA? 
Director 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated 
DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
Chairman 


New York Life Insurance Company 


THOMAS 8S. LAMONT 


Vice-Chairman 
R. C. LEFFINGWELL 


L. F. McCOLLUM 
President 
Continental Oil Company 


JOHN M. MEYER, JR. 


Senior Vice-President 
JUNIUS S. MORGAN 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


Honorary Chairman 
General Motors Corporation 


JAMES L. THOMSON 
Finance Committee 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


GEORGE WHITNEY 
HENRY 8S. WINGATE 


President, The International _ 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1957 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks..... 
United States Government securities 

State and municipal bonds and notes......... 
Other bonds and securities........ are cian 
Loans and bills purchased 

Accrued interest, accounts receivable, etc...... 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Investments in Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited, 


Morgan & Cie. Incorporated, and 15 Broad 
Street Corporation 


Banking house 


Liability of customers on letters 
of credit and acceptances 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: U. 8. Government 
All other 


Accounts payable, reserve for taxes, etc. 


Acceptances outstanding and letters of 
credit issued 


Capital—300,000 shares 
Surplus 
ee DIE 6 6 0os einen tuiawenseceenieks 


$223,445,129 
165,461,789 
27,223,270 
15,822,247 
412,174,678 
8,108,744 
1,800,000 


5,260,000 
3,000,000 


16,470,179 
$87 8,766,736 


ooo 


$ 34,489,402 
710,710,311 
27,631,240 
$772,830,953 
8,821,235 


16,927,554 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
20,186,294 
$87 8,766,036 


————————_— 


United States Government securities carried at $41,449,467 in 
the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to 
secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MORGAN § CIE. INCORPORATED 
14, Place Vendéme, Paris, France 


London Correspondents: 


MORGAN GRENFELL §& CO. LIMITED 
23, Great Winchester Street, London E. C. 2, England 
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Glass House by the Rhine 
NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Soviet Union ; Disarmament ; Chancellor’s 
Speech; Parliament; Lords Reform; 
Eastern Europe; Local Government 
Finance ; Civil Service; Ireland; Arab 
World ; Germany ; Kenya ; Lunacy Laws; 
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South Africa. 
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Peron ; Japs, Gooks and Yanks ; Frontiers 
and Languages; New Zealand Spends 
More on Defence. 
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Kuwait Gap Closed 
Profits and the Investor 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Chancellor on Inflation; North American 
Stocks; Nationalised Boards; Employ- 
ment ; Independent Airlines ; Raw Cotton ; 
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Oil Prices; Diamonds in SW Africa; 
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Notes. 
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Imperial Red Herring 


upon Britain,” the Prime Minister told his television and radio 

audience last weekend, “ the Commonwealth comes first in our 
hearts and in our minds.” The noteworthy thing is not that Mr 
Macmillan should have said this, but that he should have gone out of his 
way to say it. The fact that he did so suggests that he may 
apprehend a domestic political danger arising out of last week’s somewhat 
inchoate economic discussions by the Commonwealth prime ministers : 
the issue, opportunity and inclination for another right-wing revolt in 
the Conservative party may be emerging. If the trouble spreads, it 
could conceivably play a part in Conservative politics similar to that 
played in Labour party politics three years ago by the Bevanite struggle 
against what was misleadingly called “German rearmament” ; the 
present struggle would be misleadingly called “Commonwealth versus 
European Trade.” 

It will not be at all surprising if some struggle of this sort is now 
impending. Several symptoms point that way. Some of the things which 
Mr Diefenbaker said during his recent visit to London have excited 
Beaverbrookian dreams in one section of the Conservative party. The 
pressure to the right within Conservative local associations, which has 
been such a marked feature of very domestic politics in recent months, 
has always had opposition to European free trade as one of its hidden 
flashpoints ; some Conservative MPs could now win local applause by 
climbing on to this bandwagon. And the special statement issued last 
week by the so-called “ Expanding Commonwealth” group of twenty 
Conservative and Independent Conservative MPs suggests that there is 
already a little fire behind the smoke of possible revolt. Their statement is 
not being pushed as far as a parliamentary motion ; it is very vaguely and 
craftily worded ; the non-rebel MPs in the group make it clear that they 
have kept the Whips informed of their activities ; the whole matter 
is so far being handled in a very chummy and conservative way. But 
the implication of the statement is clear. The signatories say roundly that 
Britain must always “ give first preference to British and Commonwealth 
goods,” and they are more critical of freer trade arrangements with 
Europe than Conservative MPs have been before. 

If this movement spreads, will it embarrass the Government ? In the 
strict context of coming trade negotiations, it need not embarrass them 
much. The Prime Minister was still able to say most of the right things 
about European trade in public on Tuesday. (Mr Menzies has said some 
of them, too.) But the danger of a backwoods group within any party 
is not usually that it may succeed in influencing policy on the precise 
issues about which it is immediately fighting. The Bevanite group of 
unhappy memory did not succeed in pulling Labour to the left on many 
of its chosen themes such as “ German rearmament,” but it did hamper 
Labour’s chances of becoming a modern and radical party ; Labour’s 


= I F there should at any time be a conflict between the calls made 
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“new ideas ” for (which means old harping on) nation- 
alisation would not have been necessary but for the 
pre-1956 activities of Mr Bevan. It will be a great 
misfortune for the future health of the Conservatives 
if the burden of even an unsuccessful revolt on 
“Commonwealth trade” is now to be hung around 
their necks ; so that, even if no compromise is made 
with the right-wing group on this issue, compromises 
may be made with it in future about other things. 

It is therefore important that those Conservatives who 
talk vaguely about “ putting the Commonwealth first ” 
should be asked again and again to define exactly what 
they mean. There are three points that need to be 
hammered home. First, the arrangements that Britain 
is now considering for freer trade with Europe do not 
derive from a British desire to be “nicer” to the 
Continent than to the Commonwealth ; they derive from 
the realisation that, if Germany becomes free te yell its 
manufactured goods in Europe without any European 
tariffs against them, while Britain still has to sell over 
a tariff wall, then British export industries will be in 
for a very bad time. Those who will suffer from the 
measures now being contemplated to save British 
exports from this are not mainly Commonwealth pro- 
ducers ; the relatively few wrinkles of the freer trade 
plan that could irritate some Commonwealth interests 
are being ironed out by discussions between experts 
of the Commonwealth trade and commerce ministries 
at the moment. Instead, those who may suffer are 
certain small British manufacturers who may not be 
efficient enough to face freer European competition at 
home. The “ Commonwealth first ” school is in danger 
of becoming a front organisation for them. 

Secondly, if there could be a reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers within the Commonwealth, similar 
to the advance now being planned in Europe, no 
country would gain more than Britain. Some of the 
things Mr Diefenbaker is said to be considering might 
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include the lowering of some inter-Commonwealth trade 
barriers ; certainly let Britain encourage this all it can, 
But let the British public also realise that the prospects 
for major progress are not very great. Any extensive 
advance to freer trading within the Commonwealth is 
blocked by the fact that most other Commonwealth 
countries, unlike Britain, do not want it; Australia, 
India and other dominions with infant manufacturing 
industries to protect are not going to allow their tariff 


barriers against British competition to come tumbling 
down. 


| oo and basically, most of the present talk about 
freer trade in the Commonwealth is not really 
talk about freer trade at all; it is talk about more 
Commonwealth protection. Some of the dominions now 
have very large surpluses of agricultural produce which 
Britain does not want; the current suggestions for 
“expanding Commonwealth trade ” are mostly sugges- 
tions that Britain should accept stated quotas of this 
produce, in part-payment for a promise from these 
dominions that they would buy more (or else would not 
buy less) of certain manufactured goods which Britain 
ought to be selling to them in any event. The object of 
Britain sending manufactured goods to old (and new ?) 
overseas sterling markets—instead of consuming these 
goods at home or trying to sell them to harder currency 
areas—is to get back produce that we want. Arrange- 
ments for doing precisely the opposite might be of 
private advantage to British manufacturers who would 
thus be given easier markets for their goods, and to 
Commonwealth farmers who would be given new out- 
lets for their surpluses, but they would be of disadvan- 
tage to the broad mass of the British people. It will be 
too silly if some Conservatives are now going to 
inaugurate a period in which it will be regarded as 
anti-Commonwealth to point this fact out. 


Two Votes for Europe 


The votes for the Rome treaties by the lower Houses 

of the German and French parliaments make the negotiation 
of a European free trade area, including Britain, urgent. 
Agriculture is the main stumbling-block. 


INCE the Commonwealth interest need present no 
S veto, the choice before Britain in Europe is now 
plain. Approved with large majorities by the lower 
houses of both the French and German parliaments, the 
common market is on the way to becoming an accom- 
plished fact. The treaty should come into force by 
January, 1958. And in January, 1959, the first reduc- 
tions in internal tariffs will be made in the twelve-year 
merging of the separate markets of France, Italy, Ger- 


many and Benelux to form a single market with a 
common tariff wall. From then on, if Britain can 
find no means of association with the group, its 
exporters will find themselves at a growing disad- 
vantage in the markets across the channel which have 
revealed such rich possibilities since the war. Thus 
the British interest in setting up a free trade area, 
to break open the wall round the common market, 
has become urgent. 








et, 
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The departure from insular ways, which is being 
thrust upon Britain by the emergence of the common 
market, may seem painful. Yet it wouid be absurd, 
and very short-sighted, to look sourly on the 
great moves in the French and German parliaments. 
In the long struggle of conscience that has been waged 
in France ever since the war—the struggle between a 
humiliated, backward-looking nationalism and the new 
hope that French gifts may find a future in a European 
community—the constructive course has won a decided 
parliamentary victory. In west Germany the quiet way 
in which the twin treaties were swept through the 
lower house by the combined votes of Government and 
Socialist opposition was no less encouraging. Dr 
Adenauer’s patient, long endeavour to bind a state 
that must always look restlessly towards the east into 
the western community of nations has at last borne 
fruit. France and Germany have taken a step on their 
painful road towards reconciliation and towards the 
burial of the national conflict that almost destroyed 
Europe. The economic course on which the common 
market is pushing Britain is hopeful and imaginative, 
too ; the full fruits of Europe’s growing industrialisation 
cannot be garnered so long as tariff barriers still 
separate small national economies, harbouring gross 
inefficiencies of scale and method, and stagnant attitudes 
of mind. 


ET even while the decisive steps towards the 
Y common market were being taken, its hazards 
have become more apparent. The French National 
Assembly voted (as our special correspondent’s report 
on page 134 shows) in a strange atmosphere of lethargy, 
with the eyes of Frenchmen turned elsewhere. The 
French are aware that they cannot fulfil their European 
obligations until the Algerian drain on the blood and 
substance of France is stopped. Their government is 
busy applying severe import restrictions and planning 
new export promotion schemes which contradict, not 
only the spirit of the new common market, but much 
of the painstaking trade liberalisation achieved in 
Europe since the war. There is much in the charge of 
M. Mendés-France that ratification of the treaty is a 
mockery in France’s present economic state. Within 
a year or so the pious intention of the treaty for a 


common policy on rates of exchange, as well as on other 


broader economic matters, will have to be made fact. 
Rates of exchange in Europe will need to be reshuffled 
to resolve the unbalance between the franc and mark. 
And France, as well as other countries, will then have 
to embark on a new course in economic policy to fit it 
to compete without protection. 

All this France’s treaty partners are taking on trust, 
rightly preferring the economic and political risks of 
partnership to the even greater risk, if they should falter 
now, of a retreat into a nationalist inertia embittered 
by failure. Trusting that the French can find their way 
out of the Algerian morass, they will do their best 
(knowing the great inherent wealth of Frauce) to help 
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it through the economic “ tunnel,” of which the French 
minister of finance recently spoke. Yet realists, 
especially in Germany and Holland, are deeply con- 
cerned lest the common market should imprison the 
western European economy instead of setting it free. 
Dutch industrialists are already gasping as they realise 
how much their costs may rise in a common market, 
through higher tariffs on imports from the outside 
world ; and the myth that Germany will somehow run 
the show, finding in it unlimited markets for no return, 
has been brutally exploded by France’s present import 
restrictions. The economically weak have their ugly 
weapons which no treaty can remove. What if (the 
Germans ask) they find themselves enclosed in a small 
European market, their relatively liberal economy shut 
off behind a high tariff wall, in company with a France 
which conducts its affairs so badly that the French 
market itself is periodically closed to German exports ? 
France’s difficulties rub home the interest of its partners 
in creating around the common market the looser free 
trade area, broad enough to accommodate an occasional 
delinquent. The prospect of a western Europe divided 
between a compact and protected but internally squab- 
bling market of six countries, and a miscellaneous 
fringe, is not attractive. 


For Europe, therefore, as for this country, the French 
and German ratifications of the Rome treaties urgently 
pose the new task of bringing the free trade area to 
birth. That means facing up to the critical issue that 
stands in the way—the treatment of agriculture. By 
excluding agriculture—Mr Macmillan in his speech at 
the Central Hall on Tuesday was at pains to refer to the 
“industrial ” free trade area—the British government 
hopes to preserve the preferences for Commonwealth 
farmers and thus to reconcile the British interests in 
Europe and the Commonwealth. But many European 
countries do not agree. Last week, even when: he 
was defending the common market, M. Pineau 
declared that France could never accept a free trade 
area from which agriculture was left out. The Danes 
and Dutch are equally adamant. There is little point in 
spending time on working out rules for a free trade 
scheme, or in speculating in detail about its effects, so 
long as this fundamental rift stays open. 


From the British point of view, there can be no shift 
from the stand that the substance of the benefits that 
Commonwealth farmers enjoy in Britain must be pre- 
served. Yet there is an element of political cant in the 
absolute British negative to the Dutch and Danes ; and 
the cant will have to be thrown aside. In horticulture, 
for example, there ought to be room for British conces- 
sions. The negotiators will have to work through the 
tariff list product by product, if necessary, in an attempt 
to draw a realistic line between the interests of Europe 
and of the Commonwealth. And :f the Government 
wishes to demonstrate the sincerity of its claim that it 
is fighting for the farmers of New Zealand, not for votes 
in Kent, it might well bring Commonwealth negotiators 
into the discussion. Dutchmen and New Zealanders 
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might quickly agree on a solution that would satisfy 
them both—for instance, a reduction of British farm 
subsidies. European countries, on the other hand, will 
have to give ground, too. The British claim that this 
country’s import policy is liberal already, is fair ; and 
though the policy might be made more liberal still, 
Britain certainly cannot swallow a common market 
for agriculture so devised that it promises dearer, 
instead of cheaper, food. 

_ There are many ways of enabling Britain to link the 
two worlds it lives in. What is needed is the political 
will. Some of the continental countries will face poli- 
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tical and economic risks if the common market sets 
rigidly in its mould and is not joined to a free trade 
area. They are half-aware of this, but by now a sense 
of solidarity has emerged among them, together with a 
reluctance to hazard the concessions that they have 
won from each other; this makes them resistant to 
suggestions from London—particularly when these 
seem to them to be made with too close an eye on the 
main chance. Britain’s longer interest is already clear. 
The common market countries, for their part, need to 
weigh now what price they will pay to help to bring the 
free trade area into being. 


Eight ‘Thousand 
Bowler Hats 
a Year? 


Most of the officers now being retired from 
the services should get tolerable jobs. 

But our special correspondent who has been 
examining their predicament suggests the need 
for better brokerage in disposing of their 
abilities. 


HE prospect of job-hunting in early middle age— 
with a very hazy idea of what sort of job can be 
landed, but with the probability that it will be 
several rungs down the ladder of social and professional 
esteem—is one that would appal most professional men. 
It is the normal one for officers in the armed services. 
Very few of them can expect to retire so late at such 
exalted rank that they can go to grass with their pensions 
and memoirs. Even in normal times, most must expect 
to be bowler-hatted some time in their forties, just 
when their family responsibilities and budgets are at 
or near their peak. To get a job in civvy street is 
Operation Survival. 

Officers know this ; like the other ranks they make 
their plans. But they gamble more than other ranks ; 
their hope is to hang on long enough and rise high 
enough to get through the peak family period before the 
bowler descends. The defence cuts will inevitably cause 
more of these gambles to go astray ; they have sent a 
shiver of anxiety through the services, and from every 
mess there are stories of impaired morale. In these con- 
ditions it is bracing to find out tke facts and face them 
squarely. How large is the market for ex-officers, and 
what are the defence cuts likely to do to it ? 

Taking the supply side first, in the last few years 
normal retirements have run between 4,500 and 5,000 


officers a year. Mr Sandys’s axe is now going to fall 
upon about 7,000 additional officers, which means upon 
about one in seven of the present regular officer 
establishment. It is not known how quickly they will 


get their clearance, but if most come out in the next 


two and a half years the inflow into the labour market 
in 1958 and 1959 will presumably be swelled to 8,000 
a year or more. The inflow may remain above 
its present rate for another three or four years, but 
should then drop below it. Of these ex-officers, a full 
half will be army men, a third airmen, the rest naval. 
The demand side is inevitably less precise. In normal 
times, although §0 other ranks are discharged for every 
officer, there are often more officers than other ranks 
registered as unemployed with the Ministry of Labour, 
and they tend to be out longer. The last official figure 
for officers seeking jobs was under 800, but the actual 
numbers are likely to be higher. Nevertheless, this 
figure indicates that large numbers of ex-officers, coming 
on to the market for executive and professional posts 


_at ages varying between 35 and 55, do get ‘absorbed, 


even in an age when the emphasis everywhere is on 
youth. There is, of course, no great difficulty about 
officers from the technical branches ; they get jobs on 
average within three months of retirement and can even 
be choosy. For a general duties officer, who puts his 
whole soul into the fight for a job from the moment he 
doffs his uniform (some start before), the wait is longer 
and the choice narrower ; but even he—at the moment, 
before the big efflux—is currently landing a job within 
six to eight months on average. 


E X-OFFICERS get jobs in many ways. Last year, using 
its appointments offices and scientific and technical 
register, the Ministry of Labour placed 530 in per- 
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manent and 100 in temporary posts. A considerable, 
though unascertainable number, found work through 
the employment bureaux now run by the three services 
themselves, of which the RAF’s outfit is said to have 
the widest contacts in industry. Others found jobs 
through the retired officers’ associations—the Officers’ 
Association which assists all three services and the 
Association of Retired Naval Officers which is 
specialised. These two bodies deal not only with 
the newly-retired, but with those who want to change. 
Many officers clearly fix themselves up through answer- 
ing advertisements, or through the all-important old boy 
wavelength—if they can get on to it. Some emigrate. 
Some set up on their own, traditionally losing their 
capital on poultry farms or to sharks ; but some succeed. 
Your correspondent was told that if an ex-officer writes 
personal letters to 400 firms, picked from any business 
registry, he is likely to get the offer of at any rate one 
job (of a sort) out of this direct mail approach. 


There was a time when many officers either had 
private means to fall back on, or connections who would 
not let them fall below a reasonable upper middle-class 
standard of existence. This breed has almost vanished. 
Few officers seem even to have friends or relatives in 
family firms. Moreover, the ignorance of civvy street 
on the part of the retiring officer, reading his official 
“Resettlement in Civilian Employment” for the first 
time, is notable ; and this is the justification for the 
many short “ bridge courses ” offered by the Ministry 
of Labour or run by the services, to acquaint officers 
with commercial life. Officers have spent such extended 
periods abroad that they need to be told the ropes. 
Few have the time to take correspondence courses. 


The luckiest are those who in their service capacity 
deal with firms and make personal contacts in industry. 
There are the obvious examples: the air corporations 
for pilots ; naval officers are to be found taking ships 
on trials, commanding tankers, administering harbours ; 
and engineering officers are in demand in shipbuilding. 
But the majority cannot sell experience or technology ; 
they can only sell—in the words of so many personal ads 
—“ initiative, executive capacity and ability to lead 
men.” Few firms will disrupt their promotion 
structures to inject this executive ability at a high 
level. Officers generally get the odd jobs—as 
personnel officers, personal assistants to directors, 
or in the office if they have mugged up office 
routines. A number are getting in at the {12 a 
week level as draughtsmen, of which there is a con- 
siderable shortage ; this is not as bad an opening as 
it sounds, because it is possible to go on from there 
by sheer ability. Other officers have found a promising 
field in work study—in the services one is always in- 
structing or being instructed. Most surprising of all, 
officers are finding they can be modern salesmen. Not 
in selling vacuum cleaners from door to door at one 
extreme, or selling hydro-electric plant from govern- 
ment to government (which engineers must do) at the 
other, but in between. There are good commissions to 
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be made on wine, oil, instruments, cement, paint, cars, 
advertising space and so on. There is a lot of salesman- 
ship in service life. 

The professions take fewer, because few can take a 
professional training at 40 or 45. Most of these favour 
accountancy or company secretaryship, a few the law, 
and one or two of the toughest have even faced the 
five-year course for medicine ; the sappers are noted for 
their penchant for the Church. The most hopeful pro- 
fessional opening, however, is undoubtedly teaching. 
Preparatory schools are a traditional hunting ground, 
but the associations are pressing the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to take ex-officers as maths masters for fifth and 
sixth forms and in the technical colleges. The 
Ministry’s enthusiasm is at present only on paper. 

The market price of ex-officers (f.a.q.) is accordingly 
hard to quote. Taking one job and rank with another, 
your correspondent was told that an ex-officer is doing 
“ averagely well” if he earns about as much as his 
pension at the oufset. A major in his early or mid- 
forties would thus get £750-£8c0 from his new job, 
making his total income £1,500-£1,600 in all ; this is 
not too bad, especially as the starting salary is also often 
a training one. For senior officers, however, the posi- 
tion seems to be tougher. Firms are doubtful about 
employing a brigadier at a starting salary of £1,400 or 
£1,500, which is all they could afford to offer. 
But a senior naval captain is just a captain to the 
generality, and can be offered £1,000-a-year job or even 
less without the thing looking ridiculous. One notch up, 
a rear-admiral in charge of trainees seems absurd. A 
knighthood is fatal ; it often confines a man to running 
a charity. By contrast, the very top brass—field mar- 
shals with titles who have arranged the proper publicity 
—can become directors overnight. Business will buy 
what it is sold hard enough. 


RESUMABLY, a heavy influx of ex-officers must do 
something to depress this market, but those in the 
know—as distinct from the officers awaiting the axe— 
are inclined to be quite cheerful. For one thing, there 
are now more and more ex-officers in employers’ chairs 
disposed to help. But it will not be enough to 
leave the matter to chance and full employment. The 
officers and their fellow countrymen are entitled to 
expect some very imaginative plans from the govern- 
ment in a very short time. 

Mr Sandys is at this moment in travail with com- 
pensation terms, and is expected to announce them 
towards the end of this month. But more than com- 
pensation is needed (in fact some employment bureaux 
think a large lump sum detracts from an officer’s keen- 
ness to get a job in the first six months, which is the 
critical period). Three suggestions may be made, and 
ought to be pressed. The first is that the Ministry of 
Labour’s own set-up for placing officers needs to be 
given a shot in the arm. The second is that each 
Ministry should consider more civil service openings 
for ex-officers—not excluding the administrative grade ; 


a 
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and, quite specifically, the Ministry of Education should 
do more to encourage officers to retrain for teaching 
posts. The third is that those officers who are ready 
to take a professional training to fit themselves for 
civilian life should have their training fees paid by the 
Government with a fair subsistence allowance (which 
could take gratuities partly into account). The biggest 
demand may be for courses in such things as account- 
ancy and company secretarial posts. Government aid 
here could follow the lines of the “ further education 
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and training scheme,” under which so many university 
courses were financed after the war. 

This would cost very little. The alleviation to the 
economy achieved by cutting defence costs should logi- 
cally include transferring service personnel to produc- 
tive civilian work; to put all the ex-officers into odd 
jobs below their mental capacity would be waste, not 
transfer of resources. Keeping an officer over half his 
working life on half pay is the big cost item ; it is mere 
commonsense to get the best possible out of him. 


Glass House by the Rhine 


The German Federal Republic has nearly 
completed its eighth year. Our Bonn Corre- 
spondent describes west German parliamentary 
life as it has developed in the second Bundestag, 
now dispersing for the pre-election holidays 


elected on September 6, 1953, is as good as 
over. (The first Bundestag sat from 1949, when 
the German Federal Republic was founded, to 1953.) 
Deputies have made off precipitately from the steamy 
languor of Bonn to snatch what rest they can before 


TT’ life of the second Bundestag, which was 


courting their constituencies. They will meet again, 
once, on August 29th to dispose of some urgent left- 
overs, including perhaps the Atomic Energy Bill, 
blocked in the confusion of the last hot days, and several 
intricate financial measures : among these may be the 
promised, but as yet unfulfilled, deposit of £75 million 
with the Bank of England. 

On September 15th some 450 of the 497 deputies 
will be standing for re-election. Those who succeed 
will assemble shortly afterwards with the newcomers 
to elect the presidium of the third Bundestag. (It has 
been proposed, but not yet agreed, that this should be 
done demonstratively in west Berlin.) A few days later 
they will meet to elect a new federal Chancellor, or to 
re-elect Dr Konrad Adenauer, according to the results 
of the polling and subsequent party manceuvring. The 
present government’s tenure of office will run out on 
October 6th. 

-It is to the credit of the second Bundestag that the 
German voter and taxpayer has not lately been heard 
to grumble much, either at his legislators’ deportment 
or at the bill for their upkeep, which, as far as the lower 
house is concerned, is now running at DM 31 million a 
year (approximately £24 million). The Bundestag has 
matured visibly these last four years. Although some 
knowledgeable critics say that too much of the real work 
is still being done by too few, notably in the 38 standing 
committees, a. collective sense of responsibility and 
achievement has indisputably emerged along with 


increasing experience of parliamentary procedure. 
There has been none of the brawling in the corridors 
that from time to time undignified the Bundestag’s first 
four years, nor since 1953 has a single deputy been 
excluded from the chamber for indiscipline. Without 
doubt the withdrawal of the deputies of the extreme 
Right and Left, after the banning of their parties by 
the constitutional court, has helped to calm the 
atmosphere. Waxing public awareness of the Bundestag 
and growing appreciation of its significance—partly 
induced by vigorous official projection—may also have 
persuaded the deputies to acquit themselves more 
creditably. 


INCE 1949, more than two million curious Germans 

have been conducted through the spruce, new- 
fangled Bundeshaus by the Rhine. Many of the 
younger of these sightseers have had their railway fares 
paid for by the State, and they are put up for next to 
nothing in a Jugendherberge, newly built on the 
Venusberg, above Bonn, specially to lodge Bundeshaus 
pilgrims. The patter of their escorting teachers has 
been reinforced by a State-subsidised three-day course 
on the workings of parliamentary democracy. In the 
subsidised weekly; Das Parlament, which has the lively 
format of a daily, every west German has an ably edited, 
illustrated abridged Hansard within reach. Whether the 
televising of important debates has raised or lowered 
the Bundestag’s prestige is still being argued. The chief 
objections heard against televising are that it often gives 
an exaggerated impression of disorder or non-atten- 
dance, and that it impairs the parliamentary efficiency 
of some self-conscious deputies who cannot forget they 
are cutting a figure of one sort or another in their 
constituents’ homes. It is intended that the third 
Bundestag shall be asked at an early date to make up 
its mind on this issue. 

On the whole, through various evidence, the 
electorate seems to have come to the conclusion that 
their representatives in parliament are earning their 
increasingly costly keep. During the lifetime of the 
second Bundestag, the basic pay of a deputy has been 
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raised to approximately £1,500 a year. In addition, he 
receives an allowance of £2 tos. for every day’s presence 
at the Bundeshaus, even if it is only to attend a meeting 
of his parliamentary party. Clocking in roughly twenty 
days a month for ten months of the year, the average 
deputy can thus count on an official annual income of 
about £2,000 tax free. His telephone calls from the 
Bundeshaus are free. So is his season ticket, not merely 
to and from his constituency but over the whole of the 
federal railway network. If he travels to and from Bonn 
by car he receives an allowance of about sixpence a mile 
for a maximum of 24 trips in the year. To help main- 
tain his working comfort in Bonn the state grants a total 
of £85,000 a year to the various parties for the main- 
tenance of conference rooms and offices within the 
Bundeshaus. 


HE four years of the second Bundestag have been 
T distinguished particularly by the restoration of 
German sovereignty, the entry into the North Atlantic 
treaty organisation, the introduction of conscription, the 
recovery of the Saar (increasing the number of deputies 
by ten), and, in a last-minute scramble, the ratification 
of the common market and Euratom treaties. The 





SOVIET UNION 


The Khrushchev Way 


E versions of June’s events in the Kremlin would fill 
. aon All stories agree, however, that before the 
special sessions of the central committee opened on June 
22nd, there was a hard-fought meeting of the presidium 
which nearly ended in Mr Khrushchev’s defeat. He saved 
the day by transferring the debate to the central committee. 
In theory it looks democratic to seek the judgment of a 
lower, more representative body (there are 133 members 
and 122 candidates on the committee). But is thé central 
committee more representative? For four years Mr 
Khrushchev had had good opportunities, from his vantage 
point in the secretariat, to reshuffle the party cards and put 
his men in key positions that carry a seat on the central 
committee almost ex officio. His victory owes much to 
earlier manipulation of the party machine. 
String-pulling by the party boss as a means to power has 
a familiar ring. It was in this way that Stalin became 
dictator. And Mr Khrushchev can claim to have eliminated 
more opponents from the presidium—six, including Beria— 
in the last four years than Stalin squeezed out of the Polit- 
bureau in the corresponding period after Lenin’s death. Is 
he climbing on to his predecessor’s pedestal ? The differ- 
ence in the two men’s positions seems as great as that be- 
tween the backward illiterate Russia of the nineteen-twenties 
and the complex industrial giant of today. It is not merely 
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scramble has been horrifying ; in nine 12-hour sessions, 
in the humid, oppressive heat that is a speciality of the 
federal capital, the House despatched 133 items, some 
of them—like the Cartel Bill, the Federal Bank Bill, and 
the Civil Air Defence Bill—important and complicated 
measures ; the pace was such that it was impossible to 
consider the subject matter seriously, and difficult 
enough to tell what was passed and what was not. 
The four years have been marked, too, by a weaken- 
ing of the smaller parties—both the Free Democrats 
and the BHE (refugee block) splitting right apart—and 
by the strengthening at their expense of the two giants, 
the Christian and the Social Democrats. But a two- 
party system has not been reached yet and is unlikely 
to be reached in September. Whether the third 
Bundestag will produce a major change of government, 
the first in the Federal Republic’s history, remains to 
be seen. Such a change would mean a widespread 
upheaval in the government machine, a reassessment 
of party attitudes, and big changes in parliamentary 
tactics. Thus it would be a severe test of the Republic’s 
seaworthiness ; but the effects would not all be undesir- 
able, and it is a test that will have to be undergone 
before the new parliamentary democracy in Germany 
is assured of survival. 


that Khrushchev has a serious military rival. Stalin could 
terrorise the masses into subservience. Khrushchev must 
listen to their voice ; just awakened from a nightmare, they 
will not easily go back to sleep. Feeling against the horrors 
of the past is so strong that whichever group had won would 
have been compelled to carry destalinisation as its banner. 
But old ways do not disappear at once. The “ unanimity” 
in the central committee, the accusations against the losers— 
all have a recognisable air. To paraphrase a famous saying 
about a previous phase in the revolution, Stalinist methods 
may be needed to drive out Stalinism. 

The central committee has this time to come to the rescue 
of its general secretary, but it must have found the power of 
decision exhilarating ; another time it may spring a surprise. 
Public opinion has become a factor to be reckoned with, 
and the central committee is capable of acting as its focus. 
This is a check that Stalin never knew. Mr Khrushchev 
must have felt sure of victory and of temporary command 
in all the party bodies—the presidium, the secretariat and 
the central committee—when he left for Prague ; but his 
power is far less than absolute. 


Leningrad Again 


s Mr Khrushchev preparing trials for his vanquished 
I opponents ? The wave of accusations is mounting. Mr 
Shepilov is accused of shameful double-dealing, Mr Kagano- 
vich of incompetence in directing transport and industry (a 
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possible prelude to a charge of sabotage). Mr Molotov is 
still the chief villain in the foreign field. All the expelled 
men, however, are accused by Red Star, the army paper, of 
“ activity threatening to undermine the foundations of the 
power and defence capacity of the country... . and the unity 
of the people and the army.” This could be dangerous 
enough. But Mr Malenkov, appointed manager of a power 
plant in Kazakhstan, goes to his exile with an even more 
sinister threat hanging over him. Both Mr Khrushchev 
and Mr Shvernik, the former Soviet president, have tried 
to implicate him in the “ Leningrad Affair.” Indeed, accord- 
ing to one version, attempts to involve Malenkov in this 
case prompted him to counter-attack, precipitating the whole 
crisis. 

The “Leningrad Affair” is the name given, to the 
mysterious purge that shook the party organisation of the 
old capital of Russia and cost the lives of such important 
figures*as the chief Soviet planner, Nikolai Voznessensky, 
and party secretary Kuznetsov. After Beria’s fall, the whole 
case was described as a criminal forgery perpetrated by the 
security services. The charge figured prominently in the 
indictment of security chief Abakumov and his associates, 
shot in December, 1954. In his secret speech in February 
of last year, Mr Khrushchev put the blame once again on 
Beria and his men. But he added that “ Stalin personally 
supervised the ‘ Leningrad Affair,’ and the majority of the 
Politbureau members did not, at the time, know all of the 
circumstances. ...” It follows that some of them did ; no 
Vyshinsky is needed to suggest that Mr Malenkov was 
Beria’s accomplice. 

It is in Mr Khrushchev’s interest to hold this threat 
over Mr Malenkov’s head without using it. Mr 
Shvernik has already suggested that today’s losers had 
played a part in the prewar purges. But where would a 
drive against Stalin’s henchmen lead the present rulers ? 
Once set in motion, the guillotine would not stop until new 
men with clean hands came to the top. In the current 
presidium only Marshal Zhukov could emerge unscathed 
from such a reckoning for past crimes. In his struggle with 
the opposition, however, Nikita Khrushchev may be forced 
to precipitate a sequence of purges and trials that may lead 
to his own ruin. 


DISARMAMENT 


Nothing for Nothing 


R KHRUSHCHEV is happy to wing his opponents with 
M the charge of obstructing his efforts at international 
friendship, but this does not mean that foreigners can 
expect to take advantage of his good nature ; care is being 


taken in Moscow to make this clear. As a commentator on 
Moscow radio said the other day: 

If the Americans believe that the Soviet Union is going 

to go on making concessions to the western powers, while 

Washington need only accept or refuse, they are mistaken. 
It was no use, he went on, counting on radical changes in 
the Soviet Union’s “ peace policy”; neither Molotov nor 
Kaganovitch nor Malenkov had directed Soviet policy 
personally. 

As if to underline the point, Mr Zorin returned a dusty 
answer on Monday to the western proposals of July 2nd 
about nuclear tests. He did not like the western idea of 
forming a group of technologists to discuss the details of 
supervision of a suspension of tests ; assembling experts, he 
said, was a waste of time. He did not like the western habit 
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of tying one thing up with another, so that everything 
became complicated and difficult. To drag the suspension 
of production of nuclear weapons into a discussion of the 
suspension of tests was just the kind of thing he complained 
of ; he went on to say that the Russians, as everybody knew, 
would want an agreement stopping the further production 
of nuclear weapons to be accompanied by a declaration com- 
pletely renouncing the use of the weapons that existed. Thus 
he seems to have joined in the game of inter-relating different 
questions which, when the western powers did it, saddened 
him so. To add to the gloom, he returned to the difficulties 
of controlling the stopping of production, and was sceptical 
about the willingness of governments to tolerate foreign 
inspectors in their nuclear plants. The disarmament sub- 
committee was left uncertain whether Mr Zorin’s speech 
had to be regarded as a definitive rejection, or simply as a 
speech. Whichever it proves to be, it clearly serves the 
purpose of giving notice that no revolution in Soviet foreign 
policy can be assumed to follow from the upheaval in the 
Kremlin. 


CHANCELLOR’S SPEECH 


The Provident One 


HE Chancellor was due to make two public speeches this : 
week, the “provident” one and the “ production” 
one. Only the first of these—at the opening of the new 
offices of the United Kingdom Provident Institution on 
Wednesday—was available as The Economist went to press ; 
it contained more generalisations and fewer facts and figures 
about trends in the economy than it is to be hoped Mr 
Thorneycroft will give to the National Production Advisory 
Council on Friday. Such positive intimations as he did give 
seemed to be rather more gloomy than the commentary in 
his own Treasury’s “ Bulletin of Information ” last week— 
which set some store by the hope that much of the infla- 
tionary impact of recent cost increases may be absorbed by 
an increase in production. (Dredging the effect of the 
seasons and of strikes out of very recent index figures, the 
Bulletin produced the first evidence—as distinct from merely 
hope—that industrial output, after standing still for two 
years, may be going to go up again. The emphasis of Mr 
Thorneycroft’s insistence upon the imminent danger of 
inflation now raises the question whether, as he sees it, it 
will be safe to allow that increase in production to take 
place. 
On this point, it will probably be better to wait for the 
“ production ” speech, instead of simply this “ provident” 
one. But there is one criticism of the “ provident” 
speech that should be made. If he does feel that he must 
impose new restrictions, Mr Thorneycroft, like so many 
débutant Chancellors, looks as if he may be going to need 
some prodding away from a belief in physical controls 
towards a greater belief in management through economic 
forces and a free market. His emphasis on Wednesday on 
giving “ productive industries priority over advances in the 
social services ” was undoubtedly right, but his promise that 
he “ will not hesitate to adjust even the most essential invest- 
ment programmes ” had a rather Crippsian air ; it is a com- 
mon delusion of Chancellors in their first year of office 
that one of their easiest forms of control is that they can 
turn off any public investment programme like a tap. Mr 
Thorneycroft also appeared to believe that the difference 
between the marked upsurge in bank advances in February 
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and March (when people were borrowing to pay their taxes) 
and the “ less disturbing trend ” in April and May was due 
to his personal request to the banks for restraint ; it will be 
interesting to know whether he still thinks this when the 
June bank advances figures come out. Again, Mr Thorney- 
croft implied that his chosen way to limit the “ quantities of 
bank money available for long term investment ” is to get the 
Capital Issues Committee to vet requests—doing bankers’ 
business for them, instead of so influencing economic condi- 
tions that bankers do only the right business. It would be 
unfair to lay too much emphasis on these animadversions 
in a speech at what was meant to be largely a social occasion, 
and which was elevated partly by unintended publicity and 
partly by newspaper speculation into a political and economic 
one. But “ obviously,” said Mr Thorneycroft, “we need 
to learn all we can about techniques in this field [of 
credit restriction].” With this last statement, on reading 
and re-reading his speech, many people may be inclined 
to agree. 


PARLIAMENT 





Pay Day 


HE proper attitude to adopt towards politicians’ pay is 
= to agree with the rises they are now voting themselves, 
but to make them feel as embarrassed as possible about some 
of the arguments they have propagated in accepting them. 
The arguments in favour of the new standards—{1,750 for 
an MP, £3,250 for a junior minister, £5,750 for a senior 
minister—are quite simple. The rises for ministers are 
economically and administratively necessary because, as 
members of the government have to give up all outside 
sources of earnings, some young men have recently felt 
financially bound to refuse office. The rise for MPs is 
justified, because the sort of MP one ought to want is one 
who can afford to mix socially and without financial em- 
barrassment with all classes of the community, up to and 
including the professional classes (from whom some ideas 
useful to government come) and visiting notables from 
abroad. 

Having said this, however, it must again be emphasised— 
at the risk of sounding very rude—that it really is 
desperately important to keep out of the central forum of 
democracy any sound of the whine and the fiddle. The 
whine has once again been evident this week, both with 
the exaggerated pretence that many MPs have been living 
in virtual penury for these last few years (which they have 
not) and with the over-emphasis on how much of all MPs’ 
pay goes to meet expenses. No doubt many MPs spend 
several hundreds a year on their duties, but so do many 
professional men such as doctors. The decision that the 
whole of their £1,750 is to be liable to tax, except in so far 
as they can individually justify deductions for expenses, is 
therefore essential and right. But why, then, did Mr 
Macmillan seek to draw a distinction between the original 
{£1,000 a year salary fixed in 1946 and the additional £750 ? 
Only the first, he implied, was the equivalent to the man 
in the street’s salary ; the extra £750, though taxable, was 
a special allowance to cover the special costs of being an 
MP. He wanted to make this “as clear as possible to the 
nation.” Unfortunately, the clear but cynical conclusion 
of some parts of the nation will be that this was sheer 
gamesmanship, aimed at the Inland Revenue. It was an 
unnecessary taunt to invite. 
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LORDS REFORM 


Peers Partly Professional 


N its proposals for the payment of peers, the Govern- 
ment is in danger of falling between every available 
stool. The sum that is now proposed is a tax-free reimburse- 
ment of expenses, up to a maximum of three guineas a day, 
for each occasion on which a peer attends the House. Once 
again, of course, this raises the embarrassing question of 
what should be regarded as even a noble politician’s unavoid- 
able expenses. More important, however, with a maximum 
of something only a little over a hundred sitting days a year, 
no peer will be able to live off this. It is no answer to 
say that no peer is meant to, because the main object of 
payment in a previously amateur House should have been 
to make it possible for more impecunious elder statesmen 
in the Labour party to volunteer for nobility. The reason 
why the maximum allowance has not been pitched higher 
is, of course, the Government’s fear that a sizeable allow- 
ance might have tempted some rural backwoodsmen to sign 
the book in the Lords and claim expenses every time they 
come up to London for a theatre. It is quite obvious that 
the payment should have been larger, should not have been 
in the form of an expense allowance, and should have gone 
only to a limited number of regular attendants at the House 
—perhaps nominated by their parties. 

The only other “ reform ” of the Lords which the Govern- 
ment is believed to have in mind, and which may be pre- 
sented for debate in the autumn, is a scheme for the creation 
of a number of life peers. This may breathe some new 
life into the House, and there will be room for debate about 
precisely what sort of life peers are needed. Nevertheless, 
the fear remains that by the end of this Parliament a largely 
unreconstructed Upper House may still present itself as a 
sitting duck, waiting to be picked off by the first Labour 
Prime Minister who is looking for a target with which to 
distract the attention of dissatisfied supporters. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Mr Khrushchev Gives Advice 


NE does not know what may now be going on behind 
QO closed doors in Prague but, on the face of it, Mr 
Khrushchev apparently intends that his visit to Czecho- 
slovakia should have a steadying and not a disruptive effect 
on the communist regime there. As soon as he crossed the 
frontier he praised Mr Novotny, the Czechoslovak party 
secretary, and said that he and Mr Bulganin had come “ not 
to settle any contentious questions or differences,” for they 
were in full agreement, but to meet as “ faithful friends.” 
These reassurances must have been welcome to the Czech 
communists, who have always shown a marked reluctance 
to follow the line set by the twentieth Soviet party con- 
gress, and who only last month held a central committee 
meeting at which Mr Hendrych, a party secretary, made 
a decidedly stalinist speech. He attacked “ revisionists ” 
with bitterness, and only perfunctorily balanced this with 
the usual complementary attack on stalinist dogmatism. 
He also poured cold water on the idea of national roads to 
socialism. Mr Hendrych was not mentioned in the Tass 
report of the arrival of the Soviet leaders in Prague. 
His toughness may possibly have been designed to 
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counteract the possible effects of the publication of Mr 
Mao’s speech. Although the Czech party secretary spoke 
a week before this speech was officially published in Czecho- 
slovakia, he took pains to point out that Mr Mao’s hundred 
flowers might bloom very nicely in China, but in Czecho- 
slovakia things were different. At the same central com- 
mittee meeting Mr Kopecky, a vice-premier, castigated the 
“vacillations ” of some Czech writers and the failure of 
the Writers’ Union to express its disagreement with some 
tendentious speeches that were made at the writers’ con- 
gress last year. The Writers’ Union has since duly ham- 
mered out a suitable form of self-criticism after discussions 
that appear to have been stormy. 

Although the rumours of unrest and tension that have 
been coming out of Czechoslovakia are probably a good deal 
exaggerated, it is tempting to deduce from last month’s 
central committee meeting that the Czech regime has reason 
to feel nervous and to display vigilance against dangerous 
thoughts. Yet the Czech leaders are faithful followers of 
the Moscow line and they might not be averse to a little 
liberalisation if only they could feel certain of keeping it 
well under control. Mr Khrushchev may be giving them 
some advice on how to carry out this tricky operation. 


Bucharest out of Step? 


HE past policies and present uncertainties of the Czech 
T communists help to explain the marked difference in 
the tone of the Czech and Polish reactions to the news from 
Moscow. In the official Czech paper Rude Pravo, the 
emphasis is placed cautiously on the danger of “ fractions ” 
and the paramount importance of preserving the “ unswerv- 
ing unity ” of the party. Polish commentators, on the other 
hand, are openly jubilant ; they believe that last week’s 
events in Moscow represent a victory for the forces of pro- 
gress over those of conservatism and dogmatism throughout 
the communist movement, and they point out that the 
arguments of conservatives in the Polish party itself will 
now be much weaker than before. Mr Khrushchev may not 
be altogether pleased to read in Tribuna Ludu that his ideas 
are the same as those that guide the communist parties of 
China and Poland. In Hungary, Nepszabadsag pointed out, 
rather nervously, that revisionists might try to make use of 
the changes in Russia for “ ideological trouble-making ” ; 
while, in Bulgaria, Rabotnichesko Delo declared with a 
somewhat confused docility, that the Bulgarian people and 
party “ would continue to be guided” by the Soviet com- 
munist party. 

In Rumania, the dramatic suddenness with which two 
high-grade party bosses were sacked from the Rumanian 
politburo, immediately after the Moscow changes were 
announced, provoked speculation that there was going to 
be a general purge of stalinists throughout the Soviet block. 
But the situation in Rumania is so obscure that it is unsafe 
to draw any general conclusions. Mr Gheorghiu-Dej, the 
tough leader of the Rumanian party, may have thrown two 
of his close henchmen to the wolves in an effort to bolster 
his own position. Equally possibly, the fall of Mr 
Chisinevschi and Mr Constantinescu may be part of the 
endemic struggle for power within the Rumanian party. 
Already about a year ago there were strong rumours that 
Mr Chisinevschi was on the way out. 

Although both men helped Mr Gheorghiu-Dej to climb 
to power, both, and in particular Mr Chisinevschi, who 
ranks third in the politburo, are possible rivals for his seat. 
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If they enjoyed the support of Mr Molotov against the 
slightly more nationalist minded Gheorghiu-Dej, the latter 
may have seized this opportunity to get rid of his rivals. 
The accusations made against both men are mostly too 
improbable to throw light on the truth of this or any other 
speculation. They are accused, for instance, of past sub- 
servience to Mrs Ana Pauker. But Mr Chisinevschi 
helped to bring about her downfall, and his advancement 
thereafter was rapid. It is said that they adopted a stand 
that “led to liberalism”; but last November Mr 
Constantinescu was sent to Cluj to quell the student riots 
there. There is nothing in the known record of either man 
to suggest that he is anything but a diehard stalinist. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Mr Brooke Stands Firm 


HE Government deserves credit for sticking to its plans 

for reforming local government finance. Two very com- 
plicated white papers (Cmnd. 208 for Scotland, Cmnd 209 
for England and Wales) have now spelled out these plans 
in detail. As already announced, the main change is to 
roll up the twelve major specific grants—including educa- 
tion, health services, child care, fire, and town planning— 
into a single general grant, distributed on an objective 
formula, which local authorities will be free to spend as 
they wish within a framework of national minimum 
standards. There are likely to be three major controversies 
about these documents. First, they contain no special 
concessions to the fears of educationists ; the particular 
problem of advanced education is to be dealt with by includ- 
ing it in the new grant but providing for the pooling of local 
expenditure in the same way as already happens with 
teachers’ training. Indeed to make sure that local councils 
really do become more independent and self-reliant, Mr 
Brooke also proposes to review—and where possible to 
prune—the whole apparatus of central controls. On balance, 
despite the furore it will cause, this is the correct and con- 
sistent decision. 

The second major row is likely to centre on the proposed 
new burden-sharing between taxes and rates. As local 
authorities will be getting about £30 million (at present 
rate levels) out of industrial up-rating—half of it at the 
Exchequer’s indirect expense—Mr Brooke is going to 
deduct £20 million from the amount of the new general 
grant. The councils will object to this, as they regard the 
new revenue from industry as compensation for not getting 
all the new revenue from shopkeepers which they had been 
promised prior to last autumn. But they have wrung im- 
portant, perhaps excessive, concessions from Mr Brooke in 
other directions. The size of their new grant is expected to 
be inflated by an additional £40 million needed to keep 
pace with expanding local services. It will be revised at 
least every two years, and more often if unforeseeable major 
cost increases (for example, over teachers’ salaries) affect 
local government ; moreover those authorities losing income 
under the new arrangements will be shielded for ten years 
(far too long a period) from the full impact. All in all, 
Mr Brooke appears to have shown the maximum of 
generosity consistent with his intention of loading greater 
responsibilities on the ratepayers. 

The third question is the distribution of the new grants 
between areas. In principle, Mr Brooke’s system looks fairly 
equitable. The new general grant is to be allocated accord- 
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e Forest industry production will double by 1980 
e Aluminium production five times present output 
e Uranium production will double 






To the Saxons, this was ‘Moed-monath’, the month of meadows. 
The modern name, however, honours the best-known of all Romans and 
first distinguished visitor to this island, Julius Caesar. 


More than once we have been spurred on to greater 

































Now that some authoritative estimates of Canada’s 
future growth have been established by the Gordon 
Royal Commission, it is obvious that the country will 
be undergoing constant economic changes during the 
next 25 years. Any period of change demands con- 
stant attention. And with our hundreds of branches 
in Canada maintaining close association with all 
phases of Canada’s economic life, we will be ‘in an 
excellent position to offer any manufacturer with 
market expansion plans in Canada such accurate and 
valuable information as: 


efforts by the reminder that no successful invasion of 
these shores has taken place since 1066. That very 
odd landing by the French on the coast of Pembroke- 
shire in 1797 does not apparently count. Neither, it 
would seem, does the annual—and usually successful 
— ‘invasion’ which we attempt to stem at Wimbledon 
and Henley. How nice it would be if we could 


retain the Diamond Sculls and/or win a Singles 





@® MARKET STATISTICS 

@ INFORMATION ON PLANT SITES 

@ DATA ON MARKET DISTRIBUTION 
@ INCORPORATION PROCEDURE 


TORONTO-DOMINION 


INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 


Championship . . . Beyond suggesting that the 














rallying-cry in this situation would appear to be 





‘1066, the Midland Bank can offer no constructive 






advice. Instead, it contents itself by dealing ex- 







peditiously with the foreign visitors’ banking 
requirements at its Overseas Branch, 122 Old Broad 


Street, London, E.C.2 and at its 2130 branches 





throughout England and Wales. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 










THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 





London, England Branch: 3 King William St., EC4 
New York Agency, 28 Broadway, N.Y.4. 
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PI tell you something 


else about Shell... 


Ten to one you’re thinking of oil, but Shell also means chemicals from petroleum on a vast scale for 
industry and agriculture. Take the surface coatings industry for example, goodness knows how many 
thousands of gallons of paint are made annually, but a great proportion of them are better products 
because of Shell solvents — and Epikote Resins. These epoxy resins are giving paint astonishing new 
power to fight corrosion, and they’re sparking other exciting developments in plastics and electronics. 
Resin development is just one field in which Shell are creating new opportunities .. . to coin a phrase... 


Shell Chemicals partner the pioneers 


SHELL Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17, Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


NW In association with Petrochemicals Ltd - Oxirane Ltd - Styrene Products Ltd. 
““EPIKOTE”’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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ing to need, measured mainly by the size of each area’s popu- 
lation, while the equalisation grant (which is to be revised 
and renamed a “ rate deficiency grant ”) will compensate the 
poorer authorities for their low rate product per head. The 
“ weightings,” which are to be introduced into the general 
grant to deal with unavoidable variations in local costs, will 
need close scrutiny. One’s initial guess is that those weight- 
ings that refer to education (e.g. the addition for children 
under school age) will rightly be interpreted fairly gener- 
ously, but that some of the other weightings may operate 
curiously. One authority which looks as if it certainly cannot 
complain is London. It will get the main benefit from three 
special bonuses—one for high density, another for declining 
population, and a third (which is payable also to the counties 
around London) for the higher level of costs in the metro- 
politan area. 


CIVIL SERVICE 





No Wage Restraint in Whitehall 


ITH apparently very little fuss 600,000 civil servants 
\X obtained pay increases from July Ist averaging 5 per 
cent, at a cost to the Government of around £20 million 
a year. The settlement affects a quarter of a million post 
office workers and a variety of grades of other non-industrial 
civil servants, stretching up to that of principal in the 
administrative class. It follows a general award of a similar 
amount made in the middle of last year. 

The basis for these increases is the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission on the Civil Service that the pay of 
civil servants should be based on the rates of pay in com- 
parable occupations. (This is no new- principle ; it was 
embodied in the so-called Tomlin formula of 1931. But 
in practice it had turned out to be anything but a simple 
formula and could be interpreted in many ways.) On top 
of the scales which the royal commission considered to be 
suitable in July, 1955, the bulk of civil servants have by 
now received an additional 10 or 11 per cent. They have 
kept ahead, therefore, of the rise in the cost of living, which 
was only 7 per cent between July, 1955, and April of this 
year. The higher civil service is not included in these 


central settlements, but those earning up to £3,600 have 
SALARIES OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS 


(£ per annum ; London scales for men) 





Royal 
Commission 
1939 recom- Present day 
mendations 
for July, 1955 
Permanent Secretary .. 3,000 6,000 6,000 
Deputy Secretary ..... 2,200 4,250 4,250 
Under Secretary ...... 1,700F 3,250 3,400 
Assistant Secretary .... 1,150—1,500 | 2,000—2,600 | 2,100—2,700 
gee |  800—1,100 1,300—1,850 | ,445—2,050* 
Assistant Principal..... | 275— 625 575—1,000 | 635—1I,110* 


* Approximate new scales rating up the old ones by 5 per cent. 
t Principal assistant secretary. 





received, with effect from April, 1956, an extra {100 or 
£150 and will now doubtless press for a further increase 
to maintain their differential. 

As a result of these sudden jumps, a principal now starts 
at about £1,445 at the age of, say, 27—which is surely a 
very good salary indeed for a young man, will be a still 
better salary (as equal pay approaches) for a young woman, 
and all for a five-day week. Admittedly, the comparison in 
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real money with 1939 is still unfavourable, as it is with 
almost all professional salaries. Admittedly, the increases, 
and the addition they entail to the cost of government, are 
being justified on recruitment grounds. The Civil Service 
Commissioners found last year an improvement in recruit- 
ment to the lower grades, but entry to the open competition 
for the administrative class was the lowest since 1949 and 
only 33 of the 50 vacancies were filled. Nevertheless, the 
very rapid increase in the civil’service’s living standards 
over the last two years deserves more attention than it has 
been getting outside Whitehall. 


IRELAND 


Sinn Fein in the Curragh 


¥ invoking the Offences against the State Act, and 
B interning more than fifty Sinn Fein leaders in the 
Curragh, Mr de Valera has shown that he is prepared to 
put down the Irish Republican Army by methods which 
failed to suppress Mr de Valera thirty-five years ago. The 
toughies of this age, of course, are poor stuff compared with 
the patriots of his own. It is easy to dart over the border 
and blow up a bridge or ambush a car before scurrying 
back to safety again. But in killing a policeman when it 
ambushed a car last week the IRA broke one of its most 
important rules: that though British soldiers are considered 
fair game and British installations proper targets, nothing 
should be done to embitter Irishmen or their families 
against Irishmen. The important tribal ceremony of 
July 12th, the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne, is 
approaching for Orangemen—and feelings are tense at that 
time. With Orange fury at the recent IRA outrages not 
unnaturally inflamed, there was a real danger of provocation 
and counter-provocation in Roman Catholic streets in 
Northern cities which could have led to bloodshed. 

Mr de Valera has therefore done the right thing. If the 
internment of people without trial is rather an unusual pro- 
cedure, to have had open instigators of murderers’ raids 
against a neighbouring territory walking around Dublin 
streets has been rather unusual too. Nevertheless, the 
internments are another sign that in both Northern and 
Southern Ireland there are now far more stringent reduc- 
tions on the liberty of the individual than there were previ- 
ously, and of a sort that are generally thoroughly undesirable 
—whether in Ireland, Cyprus or elsewhere. The first 
internal problem both of Mr de Valera and Lord Brooke- 
borough should now be to find means of restoring as soon 
as possible that worst casualty of Irish feuds—the due 
normal process of law. To help out in the interim period 
Ulstermen, despite their natural revulsion at the recent out- 
rages, would be wise to moderate demands for punishment 
for the past, provided Mr de Valera is now proffering them 
co-operation for prevention in the future. Even if a political 
détente between the two territories seems as far off as ever, 
it will be much more convenient for everybody concerned 
if there can only be more peaceful co-existence. 


ARAB WORLD 


Family Trouble 


RAQ’S new government seems as keen to get back into its 
I old place in the Arab family circle as are certain Syrians 
and Egyptians to keep it out unless it renounces the Baghdad 
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Pact. When its new Prime Minister, Ali Jawdat, made his 
first statement of policy early this week he took pains to 
emphasise the “ artificiality” of Arab differences, and to 
minimise them by proclaiming Iraqi support for favourite 
themes on which there is unquestionable unity ; he praised 
the Arab Collective Security Pact, and endorsed the claim 
that the Gulf of Aqaba constitutes “ Arab waters.” At the 
same time he stuck to Nuri Pasha’s theme that Iraq’s 
“ special circumstances and geographical position ” demand 
special arrangements. This is a hard fact that even President 
Nasser was prepared to admit in the days before he tilted 
Egypt’s neutrality towards Russia, but does he admit it now? 

During last month, Egypt’s press and radio went to great 
lengths to blacken the reputation of “ pro-western Arabs.” 
For instance, these last were accused of “taking part in 
international conferences attended by Israel ” in terms which 
caused the Iraqi Foreign Ministry to resort to the expedient 
of officially denying the story. One version of it was that 
talks were going on about the future of the Arab refugees. 
On June 28th Mr Ben Gurion, taxed with the story at a 
press conference, categorically denied it. But, also on the 
28th, Wing Commander Ali Sabri, who is director of Presi- 
dent Nasser’s political bureau, said in a home broadcast that 
the fate of the refugees was a matter for themselves to decide 
and not for any “ interfering foreign government.” 

Since then the story of talks with Israel has been resur- 
rected in Rome, where (it is said without any corroborative 
detail) Israelis are talking with Arab refugee representa- 
tives ; it is not specified who ranks as such. Whether 
or no any such representatives have talked with the Israelis, 
most Egyptian and Syrian versions of the tale have an anti- 
Iraqi and anti-Jordanian twist to them. What could be 
more unlikely than Iraqi participation in such a venture at 
a moment when Iraq is striving to climb back into Arab 
good graces ? 


GERMANY 


A Self-Inflicted Defeat 


ONE of the explanations that have come from the gov- 

ernment party at Bonn has made wholly intelligible 
the extraordinary proceedings by which a group of its 
members last week withheld enough votes to torpedo the 
government’s own bill on atomic energy. Because the bill 
involved a constitutional change, which in turn required a 
two-thirds majority of the whole House, the government and 
opposition parties had agreed its text in committee so that 
both sides could vote for it. Since they could not have 
agreed on anything to do with the warlike use of atomic 
energy (with which, indeed, the bill itself was not con- 
cerned), they agreed to limit the extension of the federal 
legislative power to “the production and use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes.” This was logical ; a German 
decision to produce and use atomic energy for any other 
purposes would be a big decision, which might—if and 
when it comes to be made—be considered worth the trouble 
of another constitutional amendment. 

At the last moment, however, an opposition group arose 
within the Christian Democratic parliamentary party. These 
opponents went fo see the Chancellor a few hours before the 
vote and pointed out to him that to insert the proviso “ for 
peaceful purposes ” would look like a surrender to Russian 
pressure ; by giving the Russians something for nothing, it 
would weaken Bonn in future negotiations in which arma- 
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ments and German unity might be coupled together ; it 
would weaken Nato, and it would present the Social Demo- 
crats with an opportunity to involve the government in diffi- 
culties with the federal constitutional court, in the event that 
ii proved expedient to equip the German army with atomic 
weapons. Dr Adenauer saw the force of their arguments, 
and said so. Thereupon they succeeded by a narrow margin 
in blocking the bill, to the humiliation of Dr Adenauer’s 
minister of atomic affairs, Herr Balke, and to the indignation 
of the Socialist opposition, which declared that this sort of 
behaviour made the Christian Democrats untrustworthy 
partners in the work of Parliament. 


Bonn’s Atomic Confusion 


T is uncertain whether the German atomic energy bill 
I can be rescued in the single special sitting (at the end of 
August) that remains before the Bundestag finally dissolves. 
If not, the German atomic energy development programme 
will have to continue for the present piecemeal, without the 
legislative basis which the American and British govern- 
ments had both treated as a prerequisite for the supply of 
nuclear material to Germany. By giving the rebels his 
patronage and support (he has written them an approving 
letter since the vote), Dr Adenauer has given substance to 
the reproaches of the German scientists that his government 
is too interested in atomic energy as a war potential, and 
insufficiently interested in its economic uses. 

At the same time he has put his party in an embarrass- 
ment. Unable to disavow the men who enjoy his approval, 
the party machine has been faced with the problem of 
defending their action without repudiating Herr Balke and 
without giving the German electorate the impression that 
a vote for Christian Democracy in September is a vote 
for atomic rearmament. A blunder of this order in a crucial 
pre-election period indicates how much the tactical manage- 
ment of the Christian Democratic Union owed to Dr Otto 
Lenz, whose sudden death in May left a gap that has not 
been filled. 

In fact, the objections to the proviso “for peaceful pur- 
poses ” are not easy to understand in the form in which the 
objectors have stated them. As they concede, west Germany 
is bound by the Western European Union treaty not to 
manufacture atomic weapons. Treaties can be changed, as 
Herr Euler, the chairman of the Bundestag committee for 
atomic questions, said last week, but so can constitutions ; 
and the proviso does not deprive the federal authority of any 
power it already possesses. The suggestion (which has been 
made in Bonn) that the offending words would have inter- 
fered with the right of the Allied forces in Germany to equip 
themselves with any weapons they please, seems to be non- 
sense ; so, indeed, does the suggestion that they would 
have prevented the German army from receiving atomic 
weapons from the Americans, if Nato were to decide that it 
should have them. 

Certainly they would not have permitted the federal 
German government to manufacture atomic weapons for 
itself ; but this is a right which it does not possess, which it 
declares that it does not want, and which—it may as well 
be said—Germany’s western allies are well content that it 
should not have. Why it should suddenly have been found 
necessary, at the cost of blocking a useful and necessary 
piece of legislation, to reserve this non-existent right as a 
bargaining counter for negotiation with the Russians, is 
impossible to see. 
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THE DOPPLER NAVIGATOR 

The first navigational aid to provide the pilot with continuous position indication, constant 
. track guidance and continual check on his ETA—all this automatically and independently 
d of ground based aids. 

. This greater accuracy of navigation will allow greater density of aircraft in air lanes and will 
. permit aircraft to fly ‘optimum flight paths’ thus relieving the operator of economic 
1 penalties which arise from inflexibility and irregularity of flights. Greater regularity 
ir and better timekeeping avoid frustrating and money wasting delays for the passenger. 
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for Givil and Military Aircraft 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX 
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The Settlers’ Offer 


N African delegation is coming to Britain to press the 
demand by the African elected members in the Kenya 
legislature for another 15 seats for Africans—enough to 
make their representation equal to that of all other races 
combined. Their aim was to take matters over the head 
of the governor and other parties in Kenya, and to rouse 
opinion in Britain against the “ recalcitrant and blimpish ” 
settlers. But it now appears that the governor is coming 
too ; and, as it happens, Mr Michael Blundell, who leads 
the moderate settler wing, is here already. It is important 
that on this particular visit Mr Mboya and his colleagues 
should not be feted by radical opinion here. 

The Kenyan settlers are often, undoubtedly, recalcitrant ; 
but it so happens that on this occasion they have made a 
not unreasonable offer. They are ready to concede the 
Africans’ demand for more seats on a communal roll, pro- 
vided that the African leaders will participate in the multi- 
racial government in accordance with the Lyttelton agree- 
ment. The settlers have not specified how many additional 
African seats they would accept, but the proof of Mr 
Mboya’s statesmanship will be whether he will discuss their 
offer in principle. This will be the acid test of whether 
he is willing to take on responsibility for administration, or 
whether all he wants is to build up a clamorous black oppo- 
sition bench. One can see why he may hang back from 
negotiations. Once there are African ministers, criticism 
will have to become constructive, and demagoguery—which 
has noticeably declined since the contrast between what 
Mr Mboya says in English and in Swahili was noticed in 
the British press—will become difficult. 

If the settlers mean their offer, and do not hedge it with 
restrictions about when the change is to take place, they 
will deserve to regain the initiative in Kenya. Their next 
step, having got Mr Mboya embroiled with the cares of 
office (which would do him so much good, and perhaps even 
reduce his own opinion of himself), ought to be to open 
discussions on multiracial constituencies. The art of living 
with African nationalism is to be cleverer than African 
nationalists ; the first move is to deprive them of the chance 
of fairly setting you up as a blimp. But if, at the point 
when the portrayal as a blimp is unfair, Labour opinion in 
Britain fails to recognise the fact, then Labour opinion 
will stand indicted of blocking just about the most hopeful 
road forward in Kenya yet. 


LUNACY LAWS 


Reform by Stages? 


F parliamentary goodwill were all that were needed, the 
main proposals of the Percy commission’s report on the 
lunacy laws would soon be enacted. But, as Mr Butler 
emphasised in last Monday’s unusually unanimous debate 
in the Commons, the legislation for winding up the existing 
lunacy and mental deficiency laws and substituting the 
procedure for compulsory treatment proposed in the report 
would be complicated and require a great deal of prelimi- 
nary consultation. That consultation is most unlikely to 
have been completed in time for legislation to be introduced 
in the session that will start next November. 
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The proposal that mental defectives should be admitted 
to hospital without certification does not, however, accord- 
ing to the royal commission, need legislation, and there 
seems no reason why it should not be adopted, at least in 
a few areas as an experiment, without delay. The other 
main branch of the report dealt with the expansion by the 
local authorities of community services for the mentally ill, 
mental defectives and psychopaths. Here the main obstacle 
is going to be finance. Powers to provide the services 
already exist under either the National Health Service Act 
or the National Assistance Act. All that would be required 
legislatively would be an amending measure clearing up 
possible ambiguities, such as whether “care” includes 
“residential care.” The Minister of Health would also 
have to direct that the provision of certain services is to 
be a duty rather than merely allowed. But the provision 
would be costly, both in buildings and staff ; it will pre- 
sumably have to wait until the new system of local govern- 
ment finance is well established. 

The only doubts of principle that emerged in the debate 
concerned the report’s proposals for the compulsory deten- 
tion of psychopaths. The condition is often hard to diagnose 
with certainty ; and, by giving the hospitals authority to 
detain people of normal intelligence who have committed 
no crime and are not strictly mad, Parliament would be 
introducing a new infringement of personal liberty. But 
Mr Mayhew, one of the several speakers who raised this 
point, recognised that in practice many such psychopaths 
are compulsorily detained under the present law, simply 
because their behaviour admits of no other solution. The 
commission’s proposals would, in fact, limit this practice, 
for they would restrict the compulsory admission of psy- 
chopaths into hospital, apart from the month’s observation 
period which would be applicable to all forms of mental 
disorder, to young people under twenty-one, who could 
not, moreover, be compulsorily detained beyond the age 
of twenty-five. The only other psychopaths who would 
be compulsorily detained would be those sent by the courts 
after a criminal conviction. Some people in the mental 
health services think that the report, if it erred at all, erred 
on the side of too little compulsion for psychopaths rather 
than too much. 


LAW OF HOMICIDE 


Diminished Responsibility 


HE definition and diagnosis of a psychopath have already 
produced conflicting views in the new law of homicide. 
The Homicide Act, which came into force on March 21st, 
introduced into England the Scottish doctrine of diminished 
responsibility. This allows a person to be convicted of 
culpable homicide (in England, manslaughter) instead of 
murder if the defence can prove that the accused suffers 
from such a mental condition, short of insanity, as to impair 
his responsibility for his crime. This provision is intended 
to cover low intelligence as well as psychopathic personality. 
In April, this defence was successfully maintained in the 
case of a baby-sitter who strangled her charge ; she com- 
bined low intelligence with a history of emotional instability. 
Since: then, the defence has been rejected: two months 
ago at the trial of a labourer who killed a woman whose 
house he was breaking into for the second time within a 
week and who confessed to his crime the next day ; and a 
week ago in the case of the schoolboy who killed a woman 
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when robbing her. The former case came before the Court 
of Criminal Appeal recently ; and the verdict of capital 
murder has been reduced to manslaughter—but on the 
purely technical grounds that, in his summing up, the judge 
did not tell the jury that the burden of proof on the defence 
in setting up a plea of diminished responsibility is not so 
heavy as the burden on the prosecution in proving a criminal 
offence. 

_ The court was thus not concerned with the issue of the 
accused’s diminished responsibility, which had been left to 
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the jury to decide. A medical witness for the defence had 
said that the accused was a psychopath. The prison doctor 
disagreed, saying that he would expect a psychopath to show 
remorse, and the jury accepted his opinion. Yet it was 
made abundantly clear by expert witnesses to the Royal 
Commission on Capital Punishment, in evidence which the 
commission accepted, that lack of remorse is one of the 
characteristics of a psychopathic personality. Even if this 
condition is established by the defence, the jury may still 
hold that it is not serious enough to diminish an accused’s 


They were backed by those who want 
to strengthen the centre at the expense 


The Nigerian Palaver 


To white paper on the Nigerian 
Constitutional Conference (Cmnd 
207) gives considerably amplified 
information about what was, and was 
not, decided in the recent three-week 
discussions in London. 


What Has Been Decided 


(1) Regional Self-government 


(a) The Eastern and the Western 
regions will get immediate  self- 
government which means : (i) Although 
the governor will still have power to 
disallow measures that contravene 
British treaty obligations or federal 
government functions, he will act on 
all other matters as advised by 
ministers, and will cease to preside over 
the executive council. (ii) Expatriate 
public servants can take their com- 
pensation and go; all public service 
matters will come under a regional 
commission “insulated from politics.” 
(iii) The Eastern region is now also to 
have a House of Chiefs. 


(b) The Northern region will not 
take self-government until 1959, but its 
constitution will be brought into line 
with those of the East and West. The 
white members of the executive council 
will be replaced by African ministers, 
but the governor will preside and retain 
his reserve powers. The House of 
Assembly will be increased to 170 
members ; the House of Chiefs will 
consist of all first-class chiefs; im- 
portant provisions for devolution of 
powers to provincial assemblies have 
been introduced. 


(c) The Southern Cameroons will 
virtually become a fourth region, with 
“responsible government” but not 
self-government. Under this: (i) the 
Governor General will be the region’s 
High Commissioner ; (ii) the elected 
members of the House of Assembly 
will be increased to 26; (iii) there will 
be a House of Chiefs ; (iv) the execu- 
tive council will have an_ elected 
majority of ministers with a premier, 
although the usual three ex-officio 
members will retain their seats on it. 


(2) Structure of Interim Federal 
Government 

Until independence, no date for 
which has been fixed, the federal 
government will consist of: (a) a wholly 
African executive council presided 
over by the governor general (i.e., the 
three white ex-officio members are to 
be dropped) ; (b) the governor general 
will select a prime minister whom he 
thinks can win the support of the 
majority of the House of Representa- 
tives, and request him to select not less 
than ten ministers at his discretion 
(one of which, however, must come 
from the Cameroons) ; (c) the governor 
general will continue to have his 
present reserve powers. 


(3) Structure of the Federal Govern- 
ment after Independence 
There will be: (a) a Senate (repre- 
sentative of the regions, Lagos and 
special interests), which will have for 
six months delaying power over bills 
(other than money bills); (b) the 
House of Representatives, which will 
consist of 320 members (one for each 
100,000 of the population), elected by 
equal constituencies with universal 
adult suffrage in the East and West 
and male suffrage in the North: 


(4) Other Matters 

The judiciary will remain regional- 
ised with a federal supreme court ; but 
judges even in the East and West will 
be appointed by the governor on the 
advice of the regional judicial service 
commission. Apart from the row over 
the police (see below), there are minor 
readjustments in the “exclusive” and 
“concurrent” lists of subjects to be 
dealt with by the centre and the 
regions. Lagos is to remain as the 
federal capital. 


What Has Not Been Decided 


(1) Commissions on Minorities, Taxa- 
tion and Marketing 

At the conference, the minor tribes 

expressed their fears of coming under 

Ibo, Yoruba or Hausa domination. 


of the regions, but the North blocked 
any idea of breaking regions up. The 
whole question of “safeguards” for 
minorities has therefore been referred 
to a commission of inquiry to “ ascer- 
tain the facts ”; it may well recommend 
carving up the regions. Another com- 
mission is to examine how far taxation 
policy should be in the hands of the 
regions, and how far in those of the 
federal government; the degree of 
federal control over loan and credit 
policies will also be considered, having 
regard to the creation of a new 
Nigerian currency and of a central 
bank. A _ third commission will 
study the future of the Central Market- 
ing Board. 


(2) Status of the Police 

The demand of the North and West 
for regionalisation of the police has not 
been accepted, at least for the interim 
period. But the police have been 
moved from the “exclusive federal” 
list of subjects to the “ concurrent list ” 
(on the grounds that law and order are 
a concurrent responsibility of regional 
and federal authorities). Federal police 
forces in the regions are to be 
reorganised so that they could be 
regionalised at a later date. A Police 
Service Commission has been set up to 
ensure that the police do not fall under 
political party control. The final 
decision whether the regions should 
set up their own police forces is to be 
left to the governor general immediately 
prior to independence. 


(3) The Crucial Issue of a Date for 
Independence 

Because so many points in dispute 
are unsettled, especially the number of 
regions to be ultimately set up—and 
because the North will only become 
self-governing in 1959—the Colonial 
Secretary refused to agree in advance 
to a date for independence. He also 
refused to agree to be bound by any 
resolution of the new federal House of 
Representatives for any particular date 
in 1960. The procedure for future 
amendment of the constitution has 
been left completely in the air. 
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responsibility. But, if the prison doctor’s opinion in this 
case is going to be generally accepted, it is clearly not 
going to be easy to maintain that a person has a psychopathic 
personality—at least in the absence of mental defect. 


Intent to Kill 


NOTHER decision of the Court of Criminal Appeal has 
determined how far Parliament intended to go in 
another provision of the Homicide Act: its abolition of 
the doctrine of constructive malice. Before the Homicide 
Act, death caused in the commission of a felony was legally 
murder. Thus, since procuring an abortion is a felony, 
death resulting from it was technically murder, though in 
practice judges had allowed juries to convict of man- 
slaughter in such cases. The new Act abolishes this 
anomaly, but the court has now ruled that it apparently 
does not.go very much further. It has been decided that 
Section I does not mean that intent to kill is necessary for 
homicide to be murder. If a person bashes a householder 
on the head when caught burgling, the fact that he was 
committing a burglary is, under the new Act, irrelevant. 


The Economist 


JULY 11, 1857 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 


cities quite distinct from that commonly known as 
criminal, for the subjugation of which—for subjuga- 
tion, and nothing else, is just the thing needed—it is 


q There is a portion of the population of our great 


becoming an urgent duty to provide, The Industrial 
Schools Bill, now passing through the House of Commons, 
and still threatened with opposition on its third reading, 
seems to us one of the most useful measures of the present 
session. We have little sympathy with those who regard 
provisions for the education of English children in general 
as a proper object for national legislation .. , but where 
that duty is grossly neglected by the natural protectors of 
children, then, we think, it is at once allowable and needful 
for the State to step in. . . . The present bill is founded 
on these assumptions. It provides that every school 
‘‘ where industrial training is given, and the children are 
fed as well as taught,"’ may be certificated by Her Majesty's 
Council of Education, after due inspection, as an industrial 
school. It will provide that children (i.e., boys or girls 
between the ages of seven and fourteen) taken into custody 
for begging or vagrancy may be sent to such a school while 
enquiries are made as to their origin and natural 
guardians ; and in default of any engagement on the part 
of their parents to provide against the recurrence of such 
an act of vagrancy, will empower magistrates to order the 
child to be sent to any certificated industrial school for any 
specified time, providing that the period of detention shall 
never extend beyond the age of fifteen. . .. Vagrant habits, 
as the report we have quoted attests, and as most men’s 
personal experience confirm, dull and harden the intellect, 
while they give a certain passive patience and fortitude. 
These children have been termed City-Arabs. And in trufh 
the peopled solitudes of great cities produce in them a 
class of characteristic features not unlike those of the 
dwellers in the actual desert. Hardy, intellectually dull; 
with too constant change, unused to perseverance, yet often 
kindly and honest—what they need is to be bent to the 
yoke of industrial training. And to no class can society 
at large be said to have educational duties, if not to those 
who have been deserted by or deprived of their natural 
friends. 
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What is relevant is that he intended to do grievous bodily 
harm, if not to kill, and knew he was endangering life. If 
the householder dies as a result, the death is to be treated 
as murder, as it always has been. 

Deaths from abortions apart, there may be a few cases of 
homicide in which juries will now be able to bring in a 
verdict of manslaughter that was impossible under the old 
law. But there will not be many of them. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Sensitiveness 


HILE he has been in London for the Commonwealth 

Prime Ministers’ conference, Mr Louw, the South 
African minister of external affairs, is reported to have 
objected strongly to the Commonwealth Relations Office 
about the “Panorama” (BBC television) programme on 
apartheid, and to have added the warning that the bad 
press which South Africa is getting in Britain generally 
may have a very serious effect on good relations between 
the two countries. No doubt the Commonwealth Relations 
Office gave the most soothing reply it could, but it can 
hardly have done other than point out that authors, editors 
and publishers in Britain are at liberty to comment as they 
see fit—and that if the situation in South Africa calls forth 
their comment, there is nothing to be done about it. And if 
the press of all denominations and parties takes broadly the 
same line, it simply amounts to the fact that broadly British 
opinion is united in its criticism of South African policy. 

South African ministers know that the British Govern- 
ment would attempt to bring pressure on the press at its 
own risk; there is certainly no possibility of the type of 
pressure that now exists in South Africa, where a foreign 
correspondent can be called before the press commission, 
confronted with all his messages, of which copies have been 
kept officially, and cross-questioned on them. The South 
African government must face the fact that, with each 
successive step in apartheid, it furnishes the material for 
unfavourable comment, not only in Britain: Mr Louw is 
almost as upset with the American press, and there is 
trouble in Scandinavia and Germany, too. It is true that 
some Church and other organisations here—left and right 
wing—organise all the anti-apartheid press comment they 
can ; but many eminent South Africans write books just 
as critical in tone. South Africans who are less critical, 
alas, seem to write less. well. 

South Africa’s problem is its policy, not its public 
relations. There is no sinister plot against it, just a con- 
sensus. What gives most cause for concern is the signs that 
South African ministers, unable to stifle the press abroad, 
may seek to curb it at home. It is South Africans who 
predict that this is the next inevitable stage of statism in 
their race-obsessed country. 


SHORTER NOTE 


General Franco and Dr Salazar met near Salamanca on 
Tuesday ; “ after 18 years’ experience of the Iberian block,” 
they discussed the strengthening of “this political and 
military instrument ” by providing it with an economic basis. 
Dr Salazar has just completed 25 years in office in Portugal. 
He is 68 ; the leisurely pace of work on the corporative 
institutions with which he wishes to endow the Portuguese 
state suggests that he intends to remain prime minister for 
some years more. 
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Radical Conservative 


John Locke: A Biography 


By Maurice Cranston. 
Longmans. 412 pages. 428. 


e the characteristically reticent epitaph 
which Locke composed for himself, 
he asked to be judged simply by his 
writings and described himself as a 
scholar, contented with his modest lot 
and devoted to the pursuit of truth. Yet 
his writings have been both too in- 
fluential and too ambiguous to still 
curiosity about Locke’s personality. As 
a philosopher he combined a priori 
rationalism with empiricism; as a 
political theorist he united radical prin- 
ciples with conservative conclusions ; 
and in religion he coupled a sceptical 
attitude wtih vigorous protestations of 
orthodoxy. Was Locke an original and 
radical thinker unable to emancipate 
himself wholly from older ways of 
thought? Or was he an_ intelligent 
conservative with the skill to make 
radicalism innocuous and respectable ? 
Or was he merely imperfectly ration- 
alising the activities of his friends in the 
Royal Society, the Bank of England and 
among the Whig politicians? It is 
natural to look to Locke’s life for 
answers to these questions. 


Eighty years ago Fox Bourne pub- 
lished a life of Locke in two volumes, 
which Mr Cranston rightly describes as 
“reliable, intelligent and systematic.” 
Fox Bourne used such of Locke’s papers 
as had been published by Lord King; 
but in 1947 the whole of Locke’s papers 
were acquired by the Bodleian Library. 
They have already been used to throw 
much new light on Locke, in particular 
by Dr von Leyden, who recently sug- 
gested that “Locke’s biography could 
not only be revised and enlarged, but 
even rewritten on the basis of the new 
material.” 

This new material forms, Mr 
Cranston tells us, the principal source 
for his new biography. The re- 
sults are disappointing. In part the 
responsibility is Locke’s own. “I believe 
there is not in the world such a master 
of taciturnity and passion,” reported the 
Dean of Christ Church, excusing his 
inabilty to adduce evidence of Locke’s 
political unreliability. Locke’s taciturnity 
in Christ Church was common prudence, 
since at least one of his colleagues there 
was acting as a government spy. But 
Locke carried his passion for secrecy 
much further. He devised a private 
shorthand, concealed the identity of his 
women correspondents and long refused 
to acknowledge the authorship of most 
of his published works. Consequently 





Mr Cranston has been able to add little 
to our knowledge of Locke’s political 
work for Shaftesbury or of his relations 
with Boyle, Sydenham and Newton. 


But in part the failure to make fuller 
use of the new material must be attri- 
buted to Mr Cranston’s choice of a 
strictly chronological treatment. He has 
marshalled the evidence for Locke’s 
external movements and activities care- 
fully and clearly, but has only space for 
brief summaries of the nature and 
development of Locke’s thought and 
disjointed comments on them. It is not 
always easy to know how Mr Cranston 
reconciles his scattered judgments. He 
detects a “ring of authenticity” in a 
passage on ethics written by Locke in 
his thirties, and comments that it could 
not be described as Christian. He also 
holds that Locke’s political theory was 
based on his deep religious convictions. 
Yet Locke at sixty, we are told, was 
forced by a critic “to acknowledge a 
more sceptical attitude towards religion 
than he had previously admitted.” Nor 
is Mr Cranston always fair to his pre- 
decessor, Fox Bourne. He describes 
Locke’s proposals for a reform of the 
poor laws in 1697 as an “appalling 
document, which appeared to Locke’s 
Victorian Quaker biographer Fox 
Bourne as evidence of an ‘excellent 
philanthropy.’” In fact, Fox Bourne 
referred only to Locke’s “amazing 
shrewdness and excellent philanthropy ” 
in working out the details of a faulty 
but historically explicable theory which 
Locke had to accept. 


A biography of Locke necessarily 
ignores Locke’s own wish that his vices 
should be interred with him, and it 
appears to reduce his stature. He 
emerges as a man constantly fussing 
about his health, nervous and secretive, 
archly flirtatious and extremely careful 
with money. It also emphasises the 
range of his interests and friendships: 
he was a competent doctor, an observant 
traveller, a conscientious secretary and 
civil servant; the friend of Boyle, 
Shaftesbury, Newton, Limborch, Le 
Clerc and Somers. And he was a patriot 
with a strong sense of public duty. All 
this helps us to understand Locke ; and 
Mr Cranston, by condensing and, occa- 
sionally, correcting and amplifying Fox 
Bourne’s_ life, has provided those 
interested in Locke with an admirable 
guide. But Locke was right to refer the 
curious to his writings on which his 
reputation and influence rested ; and the 
study of his complex intellectual 
development and achievements, now 
made possible by the papers in the 
Bodleian, remains to be written. 
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Military Might-Have-Been 
The Eighty-Five Days 


By R. W. Thompson. 
Hutchinson. 235 pages. 18s. 


HIS book deals with one of the most 

controversial, most unpleasant and 
least publicised operations of the last 
war—the opening of the River Scheldt 
and the great port of Antwerp. The 
eighty-five days were those that elapsed 
between September 4, 1944, when 
Antwerp fell unharmed to the 11th 
Armoured Division, and November 28th 
when the first allied convoys were able 
to sail up the Scheldt to it, with the 
supplies on which both the American 
and British armies depended for the 
advance into Germany—a lapse of time 
that made another winter of war a 
certainty. 

The account of the grim campaign that 
had to be waged among the flooded 
dykes and polders of Beveland and 
Walcheren by the Canadians and the 
Lowland Division, a campaign com- 
pounded of the grimmest and most 
hazardous aspects of both land and sea 
warfare, before the very strong static 
German defences of the estuary could be 
overcome, is prefaced by a short “ argu- 
ment” relating it to the wider allied 
strategy. In this Mr Thompson re- 
examines and re-endorses the view, put 
forward by earlier historians, that 
General Montgomery’s obsession with 
the chances of a break-through into 
Germany before the winter closed his 
mind to the importance of freeing 
Antwerp until too late, despite the per- 
sistent attempts of General Eisenhower 
to make him give it first priority 
throughout the crucial weeks in early 
October. That the battle of the Scheldt 
had to be fought at all was one of the 
tragedies of the war, meaning as it did a 
winter of allied inactivity on the Rhine, 
a number of murderous set piece battles 
in the final phase, and the exposure of 
European underground movements, 
which had revealed their hands in the 
hectic optimism of August and Sep- 
tember, to six months of Nazi reprisals. 
If the Allied High Command had 
realised how difficult it would be to 
dislodge the Germans from the Scheldt 
and how impossible it would be to keep 
the armies rolling without doing so, the 
unexpected capture of Antwerp without 
a shot could have been exploited by an 


. airborne effort against the Scheldt strong 


points of the kind used at Arnhem two 
weeks later, before the German 15th 
Army had had time to recover its balance 
with a fair chance not only of opening 
Antwerp but all North Holland as well. 
Even if that must be regarded as one 
of the war’s great “ might-have-beens,” 
the fact that three weeks were allowed 
to elapse between the evident failure of 
the Arnhem operation and General 
Montgomery’s order to give the clearing 
of the Scheldt first priority is one of the 
mysteries which Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery must feel called upon to unravel 
now that—so it is rumoured—he has 
finally decided to write his memoirs. 

Mr Thompson dedicates his book to 
the infantrymen, and it is with their 
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story that he is primarily concerned. 
Some of the episodes come splendidly 
alive—the aitack on Flushing for 
instance—but, on the whole, his narra- 
tive is not easy to follow, partly from 
lack of maps, partly from a failure to 
connect up the general strategy of the 
Canadian Army Commander, whose 
wearisome responsibility this operation 
was, and the movements of individual 
units. Moreover, he _ concentrates, 
perhaps for lack of source material, on 
the stories of British units, including 
that remarkable formation, 52nd Low- 
land Division, which having trained for 
years for mountain warfare eventually 
saw action below sea level, and does not 
tell enough of the Canadian side and of 
the remarkably skilful Canadian direc- 
tion of one of the war’s most complex 
tactical operations. But the book 
remains a very useful contribution to 
the lengthening shelves of the war’s 
historical studies. 


Literary Warrior 
Wyndham Lewis 


By Geoffrey Wagner. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
358. 


personne LEwIs was born in 1882 
{not in 1884 or 1886, as he seems 
sometimes to have declared), spent a 
year at Rugby, some years at the Slade, 
and then six years on the continent 
getting rid of “ the bad effects of English 
education.” It is clear that the more 
positive consequences of this early 
foreign residence were long-lasting. In 
Munich Lewis became familiar with the 
grotesque comedy of the Witzblatter ; 
and the work of Busch and Gratz, 
together with that of T. T. Heine and 
the Simplicissimus group, must have 
promoted his satiric bent as both writer 
and graphic artist. Mr Wagner, who has 
done all his homework with admirable 
thoroughness, enjoins us to compare 
Lewis’s first stories with Wilhelm 
Michel’s Das Teuflische und Groteske 
in der Kunst, published in Munich in 
IQIT. 

Paris, however, was the important 
place. Lewis, like his contemporary 
T. E. Hulme, was drawn to that group 
of young and rebellious spirits then 
gathering to resist romanticism and the 
developing philosophy of Bergson— 
Charles Maurras, Julien Benda and 
Jacques Maritain being notable among 
them. Mr Wagner remarks, very truly, 
that this peculiar Resistance was not 
much advanced by being brought to 
England; and that Lewis and others, 
both here and in America, did little more 
than prolong a battle already fought out 
in France. One may perhaps add the 
reflection that literary warfare of this 
kind, involving personal polemics with 
political and philosophical considera- 
tions, had long fallen into desuetude in 
this country ; and that much of Lewis’s 
writing was destined to disconcert by 
seeming to belong to no readily recog- 
nisable literary kind. It was to discon- 
cert too by its strident streak ; and by 
the constant reverberation within it of 
a@ voice which, like Mr Ezra Pound’s, 
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discourses even on polite literature in a 
manner calculated to break up any polite 
party. 

Yet Lewis was undeniably a powerful 
satirist. He has all of Swift’s persuasive 
negativism before the spectacle of 
humanity at large. Most people are 
“things”; he surveys mankind and is 
chiefly aware of “masses of half-dead 
people, for whom personal extinction is 
such a tiny step, out of half-living into 
no-living, so what does it matter ?” But 
whereas Swift felt that he had some love 
for individuals, Lewis appears only able 
to manage admiration for what he calls 
“persons.” “Personality is the only 
thing that matters in the world,” he 
declares—and what he means by 
“personality” is perhaps sufficiently 
defined by recording that this aphorism 
is quoted from his first book on Hitler. 
The truth is that there is extremely little 
coherence in Lewis’s thought ; that he 
was an anti-romantic with a large dash 
of romantic Titanism ; and that he had 
probably read “Heroes and Hero- 
Worship ” long before he came across 
“La trahison des clercs.” 

Moreover he lacked the satirist’s most 
precious gift, despatch. Voltaire dis- 
poses of a powerful philosophical system 
in a tale one can read through after 
dinner ; many must have been astonished 
on taking up that tombstone of a book, 
“The Apes of God,” to find that it is 
about some ladies and gentlemen in 
Bloomsbury and Chelsea. Yet the 
author of “ Tarr,” “ The Childermass ” 
and “Time and Western Man” must 
hold an important place in the literature 
of the twentieth century, and Mr 
Wagner’s full and scholarly study is at 
present the indispensable book about 
him. 


Brethren in Arms 


The Moslem Brethren 


By Ishak Musa Husaini. 

Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 
Beirut. London: Dawson. 194 pages. 
258. 


R HUSAINI is a Palestinian educated 
in Egypt and at London University. 
He has also spent a year at McGill 
University, Montreal. His book has the 
impress of this background. As a devout 
Moslem he is in sympathy with the 
revivalist spirit of the Moslem Brother- 
hood, but was opposed to its terrorist 
wing. As a Palestinian and a Moslem 
he apparently found no fault with the 
Brethren’s “jihad” against the British, 
but having looked at the world outside 
Islam, he saw the need for the material 
progress which the West can offer. He 
therefore reflects in himself the divided 
mind of a large part of the educated 
Arab population, which paralysed oppo- 
sition to the evils of the movement. 
The book is not so much objective— 
although that is its intention—as 
emotionally incoherent. He criticises, 
for example, phe Secret (that is, 
terrorist) Organisation of the Brethren, 
but is reluctant to say outright that this 
organisation was responsible for murder- 
ing one judge and two prime ministers. 
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Nevertheless, his book throws valuable 
light on the Brotherhood movement, 
which at one moment seemed close to 
power in Egypt. One feels convinced 
after reading it that Hassan el-Banna, 
the magnetic founder, had limitless 
ambitions: the throne of Egypt and 
perhaps the caliphate. In 1940 he 
formed the Secret wing and began the 
collection of arms. He educated the 
movement to prepare for “jihad” and 
bided his time. The opportunity came 
at the peak of Brotherhood power after 
the Palestinian war, but the murder of 
Nokrashi Pasha and then of Banna him- 
self, and the first suppression of the 
movement, ended that phase. 

The contact between the Brotherhood 
and the Free Officers dates back to the 
war years and each sought to use the 
other on the road to power. In the 
second phase, the Brotherhood tried to 
dominate the military government, 
whose aims were secular and materialist. 
In the ensuing conflict, the Brethren 
attempted to assassinate Colonel Nasser 
and he responded by destroying the 
leadership of the movement and the 
Secret Organisation. The second sup- 
pression of the movement was, as this 
book shows, inevitable. 


Child of Woe 


Arbella Stuart: Royal Lady of 
Hardwick and Cousin to King Fames 
By P. M. Handover. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 336 pages. 30s. 


TAVERN ballad, sung by those who 
might have been her subjects, 
laments that “ where London Tower its 
turrets show, so stately by the Thames’s 
side, Fair Arabella, child of woe, for 
many a day had sat and sighed.” But 
the singers forgot her fourteen years of 
close confinement in the cold magnifi- 
cence of Hardwick Hall “more glass 
than wall.” For Arbella (Arabella only 
in ballads and textbooks) was the great- 
granddaughter of Margaret Tudor ; and 
Queen Elizabeth was determined that 
she should have no chance of advertising 
her claims at.Court, but found it ex- 
pedient to allow her to be discussed as 
a possible wife for Parma, provided he 
declared the Netherlands independent 
of Spain; or for a French prince—two 
Bourbons, including Henry of Navarre, 
were named—as a bid in diplomatic 
bargaining. What the Queen thought 
of a rumoured engagement between 
James and Arbella, cousins and possible 
competitors in the succession, is uncer- 
tain. Miss Handover repeats a story 
that Arbella rejected a proposal by 
Robert Cecil, and so made an enemy 
of the power behind the throne. 
Arbella, therefore, was more important 
than the shadowy figure that flits in 
and out of textbook references to the 
Bye and Main Plots. It is doubtful if 
she knew how the plotters hoped to use 
her, though she wisely handed to King 
James a letter’ from one of them. 
Evidence, indeed, acquits her of any 
plotting—except a tactical marriage pro- 
posal in 1602 to Edward Seymour 
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(whose family was politically suspect) 
which was designed to spur him to her 
rescue from the female dragon at Hard- 
wick ; and a genuine one to his younger 
brother William in 1610, which involved 
them in an unsuccessful escape to 
France, her imprisonment, and her 
death in 1615. But ‘Arbella, an unhappy 
pawn in a political game under Machia- 
vellian rules, was luckier than some 
whose inclinations or ambitions clashed 
with royal policy: Lady Mary Grey, 
imprisoned six years for a secret mar- 
riage ; the Countess of Derby, a Tudor 
competitor in the succession, accused of 
homicidal magic, kept in custody most 
of Elizabeth’s reign. But she lacked the 
cold patience and ruthless determination 
of Elizabeth her Queen and Elizabeth 
Shrewsbury her grandmother. From 
her father, Darnley’s brother, she 
inherited Stuart charm, obstinacy and 
lack of judgment; “too submissive 
beneath restrictions ... she rebelled 
... ineffectively and too late.” She 
could understand. Latin, French and 
Italian ; but not the voice of common- 
sense. She is one of Clio’s gifts to his- 
torical novelists. 


Miss Handover is a neat word-painter 
of subsidiary characters—“ the ponder- 
ous frame of Burghley . . . the swarthy 
features ... of the spy Barnes; the 
close-cropped head of .. . Parma, general 
and swordsman; the rapier face of 
Raleigh ; the monkish Gilbert Talbot 
.. . Robert Cecil, that proud and ter- 
rible dwarf”; and Bess of Hardwick 
yielding to none save the Queen. But 
her allusions sometimes make exacting 
demands on the reader’s historical 
understanding ; and occasionally a Jaco- 
bean germ, caught from her rich col- 
lection of sources, infects her style with 
some obscurity. 


Pre-Primer of Economics 
A Citizen of Today 


By Michael Hansen. 
Oxford University Press. 143 pages. 7s. 


N” so very long ago, economics was 
an esoteric study confined—or 
supposed by the writers of “ Elements ” 
to be confined—to adults of a fairly 
strong intellectual bent or having specific 
professional interests. Over the last 
thirty years or so attempts have been 
made, with varying success, to meet the 
needs of a progressively wider public; 
the pre-university student, the grammar- 
school fifth and sixth former, the average 
puzzled citizen. Hitherto, however, no 
one has tried to present the economic 
facts of life in a form digestible by the 
secondary modern school pupil; the 
fourteen to fifteen year-old who, by and 
large, is where he is because, whatever 
his other qualities, he is not outstand- 
ingly bright, and who in the nature of 
things lacks practical experience of the 
workaday world no less than a taste for 
consecutive reasoning. Indeed, most 
economists would say, firmly and des- 
Paitingly, that the thing cannot be done. 

Mr Hansen, a pioneer whose enter- 
Prise deserves respect, has made a most 
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promising try at proving them wrong. 
It was an admirable idea to start with 
a chapter on “Choosing a Job”, and, 
discarding all conventional sequences, 
to pass on direct to the actual contents 
of the pay-packet, the end-product of 
the monetary and banking system; to 
treat hire-purchase symmetrically with 
saving; to lead up to public finance by 
way of insurance; private and national. 
‘The style is simple and direct, the 
Statistics well chosen and explained, 
and the “questions for discussion” are 
practical and varied, demanding not a 
parrot-memory of preceding pages but 
common sense arid a capacity to find 
things out from other sources. 

“A Citizen of Today” is not beyond 
criticism either in manner or in matter. 
The manner has a faint but hackle- 
raising flavour of authoritarian morali- 
sing; significantly perhaps, the preface 
refers to school-leavers as “ children,” 
which assuredly they do not feel them- 
selves to be. That the theory pre- 
sented should be rough and ready is 
inevitable ; but the account of the infla- 
tionary spiral on page 61, and that of 
the significance of savings on page 32, 
are so rough and ready as to approach 
the just plain wrong. There are sur- 
prising omissions; nothing about adver- 
tising, nothing about personal and 
household budgets (to name two rele- 
vant topics well within the fourteen- 
year-old’s firsthand experience) and 
hardly an inkling of that general 
“either-or” situation, that balance of 
choice, which is the very core of 
economics. (Mrs Gertrude Williams’s 
“Economics of Everyday Life” has 
shown that this situation can be brought 
home to anyone above moron level.) 

To remedy the omissions and tighten 
the over-loose approximations should 
not, however, be beyond a competent 
teacher’s abilities ; indeed, it is one of 
this little book’s merits that it so obvi- 
ously invites the teacher to expand, 
modify, or emphasise, according to the 
interests and capacities of his class. 
This is a genuine, and badly needed, 
contribution to civic training. 


Many-sided Patriot 


Rosmini: Priest, Philosopher and 
Patriot 


By Claude Leetham. With an introduc- 
tion by Giuseppe Bozzetti. 
Longmans. 531 pages. 42s. 


_ the outstanding figures of 
early nineteenth century Italy 
Antonio Rosmini has a sure and high 
place. Renowned among his contem- 
poraries for the range of his learning, 
his piety and great humanity, and 
including among his friends such 
eminent people as Manzoni, Bonghi and 
Tommaseo, Rosmini in his day exercised 
an influence in an orbit far wider than 
that of his strictly priestly duties. His 
wide-ranging mind was capable of facing 
the tremendous task of establishing a 
new Christian philosophy at a time when 
(as he said) “ even common sense seems 
to be lost”; he was consulted by 
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Napoleon III on the training of teachers 
for elementary schools, and by Manzoni 
on problems of the nascent Italian 
language. He sought to establish new 
methods of teaching medicine, drew up a 
constitution for a liberalised government 
of the Papal states, and became involved 
in the political struggles of the times, as 
well as setting up a new religious congre- 
gation and publishing a number of 


important philosophic and _ religious 
works. 
There was a_ universality about 


Rosmini’s gifts that astonished his con- 
temporaries and still astonish the reader 
today—and yet his life was marked by 
a series of apparent failures. His diplo- 
matic mission undertaken for the 
Piedmont government at Rome in 
1848-49 was a hopeless venture; he 
failed to reach the cardinalate ; and in 
the later years of his life he came under 
suspicion of heresy. A lesser man would 
have grown sour. But Rosmini, though 
a sick man, held fast to his faith, remain- 
ing as generous with his many enemies 
as he did with that wide circle of friends 
who came to depend on his counsel and 
spiritual guidance. He represents Italian 
catholicism at its best: an intense 
devotion matched by a great humanity, 
an unshakable loyalty to the Church that 
did not preclude an acute awareness of 
its failings as an institution. The great 
virtue of this book is that by giving 
extensive quotations from Rosmini’s 
own writings it allows him to speak for 
himself. Although it is written by a 
Rosminian it avoids the gross simplifica- 
tions of hagiography and well illustrates 
the enduring strength of the Rosminian 
tradition, which continues to enrich 
Catholic life and action both in Italy and 
elsewhere. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Cities in Flood 


By Peter Self. 
Faber. 189 pages. 21s. 


This book deals with the problems posed 
by the intensive and growing concentration 
of employment and population in a few 
large cities and discusses the methods 
which might be taken to arrest this trend. 
It is intended primarily for the layman and 
includes a review of town and country 
planning in Britain since the war. Since 
it is written by a member of the staff of 
this journal, in accordance with our usual 
practice we shall not review it. 


The Cultural Life of the American 
Colonies, 1607-1763 


By Louis B. Wright. 
Hamish Hamilton. 306 pages. 35s. 


In this latest volume of the admirable 
“New American Nation” series the Direc- 
tor of the Folger Library brings his vast 
literary and historical erudition to bear on 
the conditions of life in Colonial. America. 
Although his own primary interest, one 
suspects, is in “culture” in its Third Pro- 
gramme connotation, for purposes of this 
volume Dr Wright has taken over the 
anthropologists’ use of the term. Conse- 
quently in addition to the ample and 
detailed chapters on education, literature, 
the arts, science and the press, we are given 
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illuminating analyses of the social and racial] 
structure of the thirteen colonies, their tastes 
and habits of everyday living, the “ gospel 
of work ” and the pervasiveness of religion. 
Dr Wright reconstructs his past with a 
robust realism, tinged with affection. The 
result is a learning which seldom fails to 
charm. 


The Motor Year Book, 1957 


Edited by Lawrence 
Rodney Walkerley. 
Temple Press. 255 pages. 


Pomeroy and 


17s. 6d. 


To the serious student of the develop- 
ment of automobiles in this country and 
elsewhere, regular publication by The 
Motor of road tests of British and foreign 
motor cars provides an invaluable mass of 
information. A great wealth of figures, of 
performance, fuel consumption, and almost 
all the other data which can conveniently 
be measured, the fruit of extensive and well 
instrumented testing, give solid ground for 
comparisons of one car with another. Less 
quantifiable impressions are adorned by 
writing which, for grace and erudition, is 
seldom equalled in British technical 
journals. 

The Motor’s Year Book provides a most 
valuable summary of what that paper’s 
intelligent staff have observed of the year’s 
development—an account of the principal 
characteristics of the new cars of the year, 
and of the major changes in existing 
models ; an analysis of the trend of design, 
in this country and abroad, and a more 
detailed study of the more topical features 
—this year, two-pedal motoring is inter- 
estingly and clearly discussed. 


LLOYD’S 
OF 
LONDON 


A study in Individualism 


D. E. W. GIBB 


‘It combines a thorough his- 
tory (complete with the curio- 
sities inseparable from Lloyd's 
early days) with a lively and 
objective critical approach. Mr. 
Gibb succeeds in bringing the 
evolution of Lloyd’s into per- 
spective’. The Times. 


* Mr. Gibb has written a vastly 
interesting book. For those on 
the inside of brokerage and 
underwriting it should prove 
irresistible. For the rest of us 
it gives effective cover against 
any risk of being bored by any 
page’. Sheffield Telegraph. 

Illustrated 25s. 


MACMILLAN 


Books and Bookmaking 


Sir—Mr C. E. Pitman’s frank and 
authoritative statement of the four prin- 
cipal restrictive practices in the printing 
trade is most welcome. I feel sure he 
would agree, however, that we should 
not be satisfied with the situation under 
which, when at length a start has been 
made, “a book takes no longer to pro- 
duce today than it did before the war.” 
In most up-to-date industries speeds of 
production have increased very consider- 
ably over the past twenty years. 

I understand that the most serious 
labour shortage in book printing today 
is that of monotype keyboard operators. 
This is a job very similar to typing to 
which women are ideally suited, both by 
temperament and manual dexterity. One 
printer I know claims that the best key- 
board operator he ever had was a woman 
who was allowed to do the job tempo- 
rarily during the war. Boys do not like 
the work ; they prefer something more 
active. Yet the union stubbornly 
adheres to its refusal to allow women 
to do this job. 

But the restrictive practices which 
bedevil book production are not all in 
printing: in the making of blocks for 
the printing. of illustrations there has 
been rapid technological advance result- 
ing in great economies, but a tight price 
ring among blockmakers has so far 
ensured that very little of the benefit in 
price reduction reaches the consumer. 
Increasingly, therefore, British pub- 
lishers look abroad: for the production 
of their more important illustrated 
books.—Yours faithfully, 

PuHILir UNWIN 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., W.C.1 


Smoke Abatement 


Sir—The article in. your issue of July 
6th is open to criticism on _ several 
counts. 

First, you say that the manufacturers 
have not yet taken “the threat to their 
industry ”. sufficiently seriously. That 
is not true. Since 1950 manufacturers 
have been following closely every phase 
of research into the question of the 
alleged connection between smoking and 
lung cancer—research in the statistical 
field, in the chemical and physical field, 
and in the medical field. They do not 
themselves undertake medical research, 
for that is outside their province, but 
in their own laboratories they have done 
a great deal of the chemical and physical 
research that has been undertaken in 
this country. Moreover, in 1954 they 
placed at the disposal of the Medical 
Research Council a fund of £250,000 
to assist research into the real causes 
of, lung cancer. The results of the 
manufacturers’ own research have been 
made freely available to the MRC and 
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others interested. They set up a stand- 
ing committee over a year ago to co- 
ordinate and make more effective the 
considerable amount of work involved 
in keeping in touch with all that is being 
done in this field in other countries as 
well as here. These facts, some more 
technical information on the chemical 
and physical research work, and a de- 
tailed criticism of the statistical argu- 
ments, are contained in the first annual 
report of the Tobacco Manufacturers’ 
Standing Committee. 

Secondly, you more than once refer to 
cigarette smoking as a vice. While manu- 
facturers have never taken the line that 
excessive smoking is a good thing, it 
must be recognised that “ excessive” 
is not capable of general definition, and 
what is excessive for one person may 
be well within the tolerance of another. 

Thirdly, the statement of the Medical 
Research Council that the most reason- 
able interpretation of the evidence 
before them is that there is a causal 
connection between smoking and lung 
cancer derives, as you say, from pre- 
dominantly statistical evidence. That 
evidence has been criticised and the 
conclusions drawn from it have been 
challenged, vide Sir Ronald Fisher’s 
letter in the British Medical Fournal of 
July 6th. 

The statement issued by the manu- 
facturers’ standing committee after the 
publication of the MRC report sum- 
marised some of the reasons why they 
believe the “judgment” is not soundly 
based and why no firm conclusions can 
be drawn until there has been more 
research and more knowledge gained.— 
Yours faithfully, A. H. MAxwELL 
Tobacco Manufacturers’ 

Standing Committee, London, W.1 


Circumstances Alter 
Appointments 


Sir—In a Note of the Week in your 
issue of June 29th you comment on the 
appointment of Lord Listowel as 
governor-general of Ghana, saying that 
it is “. . . the first time that a Labour 
politician has been given such a job 
by a Conservative government.” 

One can understand that the British 
Government may have arranged for the 
temporary appointment of Sir Charles 
Arden-Clarke when the Gold Coast first 
changed its status and its name; but 
one must ask oneself what the British 
Government would be doing by inter- 
vening in the appointment of his 
successor. 

Surely Lord Listowel was appointed 
by the Queen ‘on the advice of her 
Prime Minister in Ghana ?—Yours 
faithfully, W. C. S. Corry 
IT.ondon, S.W.1 
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nsport ? 


How punctual is YOUR tra 


BRITISH ROAD SERVICES a 
deliver the goods — 
and in good time ! 






N THE FIELD of road 
haulage, British Road 
Services offer an unrivalled transport 
service. This is no idle boast. This is a fact. 


Consider the evidence, and judge for yourself: British 
Road Services regularly transport loads of all shapes, 
sizes and quantities to hundreds of different destinations 
in the British Isles. They provide the most suitable 
vehicle for your particular load, and they will adapt or 
build new vehicles to suit your special purposes. They 
take careful precautions to safeguard your load. And 
they can save you time and money by advising on the 
most modern methods of handling, both in transit and 
at despatch and receiving points. In short, B.R.S, are 
thoroughly experienced in all the ramifications of 
modern road transport. 

These advantages enable B.R.S. to offer you speed, 
reliability and economy. And what is more, they offer you 
punctuality—a vitally important consideration for business 
men who are committed to inflexible delivery dates. 






Behind-the-scenes activities 


Let us look deeper into the punctuality aspects. British 
Road Services are a nation-wide organization, backed 
by huge resources, and run by enthusiastic, experienced 
men. They know the importance of punctuality. And 
they aim constantly to satisfy this vital need of trade and 
industry. In these very worthwhile endeavours they are 
helped by a large and diverse fleet, from which they can 
undertake to meet even your most urgent demands; 
they maintain their vehicles in tip-top condition to 
ensure utmost reliability ; they have their own teleprinter 
network to facilitate rapid communications; and their 
staff are fully aware of the need to keep the nation’s 
goods flowing speedily. 


Co-operation and achievement 


Sound planning is the basis of good transport. And 
B.R.S. are eager to co-operate with you in planning the 
best way to meet your particular needs. Just telephone 
your local man. Action will follow immediately. 


Speeding movements 
B.R.S. are thoroughly 
experienced in dock 
and airport procedure. : 
With radio control and 38 
mobile dock offices 

they are well organized i 
to speed your import 
and export traffic and 
to meet all your 
transport requirements 
in these fields. 









(&, British Road Services Ltd 


a. Look up your nearest depot 
; in your local telephone directory 
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THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK’S FIRST BANK ~ FOUNDED 1784 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
JUNE 30, 1957 


ORGANIZED BY 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


RESOURCES 
Cash and due from Banks ...... 


United States Government Securities . . 


$159,340,393.43 
83,147,229.58 
3,380,722.35 
7,783,384.08 
255,440,082.75 
6,627,459.35 
7,510,568.88 
2,185,562.65 
$525,415,403.07 


Municipal and Other Public Securities . 
Other Securities... . 2. 2.02 see 
Loans and Discounts ........ 
Banking Houses. .......++2-. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (160,000 Shares—$100 Par) . . $ 16,000,000.00 
18,000,000.00 
9,056,753.82 
2,806,801.01 
480,000.00 
466,588,838.68 
7,546,752.35 
4,152,599.28 
783,657.93 
$525,415,403.07 


Surplus 2.2. 2s ec ce eees 
Undivided Profits ....... 
Reserve for Contingencies. . . 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1957 
Deposits . 2.2.22 c2e 
AMDPGRBMOES. 2. 66 8 ce eo es 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Other Liabilities. ....... 


Securities carried at $15,398,500.63 have been pledged to secure U. S. Government 


Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


48 Wall Street 


Fifth Avenue Bank Office at 44th Street 
Madison Avenue Offices at 63rd Street and 73rd Street 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERSHIP NUMBER ONE + MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Borden Company 
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Inflation— 
New or Old? 


s this is written, Mr George Humphrey, the retiring 
A Secretary of the Treasury, has completed his 
eleventh day as the first witness in the investigation 
by the Senate Finance Committee into what, for want of 
a clearer definition, has come to be known as “ the nation’s 
finances.” Mr Humphrey, one of whose guiding principles 
is not to “let things get too complicated,” is an obliging 
witness, but one who has a mental resistance to statistics 
and detailed analyses. It is therefore completely unreward- 
ing to demand of him a subtle explanation for some of the 
baffling aspects of the current inflation. 

At Mr Humphrey’s left elbow, with a bulging briefcase of 
facts and figures, sits a tireless technician named Mr Mayo 
who, after some delay, is usually able to produce the detailed 
information—though not the analysis—demanded by 
a senatorial question. This process is, however, like a ritual 
dance, since invariably the Senator doing the questioning 
has already had all the relevant statistics prepared ; but by 
the unwritten rules of congressional investigations—par- 
ticularly those with political overtones—the official must 
always be made to look out the figures himself and say 
them himself. The Senators have no hesitation about de- 
manding precise information on such arcane, if irrelevant, 
subjects as annual contributions to the civil service retire- 
ment fund and the changes in personal exemptions since the 
income tax was enacted in 1913. When Mr Mayo cannot 
provide an answer on the spot, the government’s statisticians 
go to work overnight and Mr Humphrey returns with the 
figures “for the record” the next morning. As a result 
the famous record, when it is published, will be more like 
a labyrinth than a thesis. 

It is not only the form and procedure of an investigation 
of this kind which hampers it as an effort to get at the truth, 
or even to conduct a useful politico-economic debate. There 
are two other obstacles, related to each other. The first is 
that the committee itself is divided into at least three groups 
whose views about what is wrong with the nation’s finances 
are quite different, so that the investigation has no identi- 
fiable theme. One group, of which the Democratic chair- 
man, Senator Byrd, is the leading example, finds disaster 
lurking around the corner simply because of the huge current 
totals of government spending, taxes, the national debt, and 
private debt. A second, containing most of the other Demo- 
crats on the committee, is in principle opposed to credit 
restriction as a policy, and in particular is opposed to it as 
a means of fighting the present inflation. A third group, to 
which most of the Republicans belong, is mainly concerned 
with justifying the Administration’s achievements but also 
has a strong streak of traditional anti-inflationism. 





AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 







The other obstacle is that the investigation departs sharply 
from the original idea proposed by President Eisenhower 
in January. He called for an inquiry somewhat similar to 
that of the Radcliffe Committee in Britain—that is, an 
inquiry into the adequacy of the nation’s financial institu- 
tions, not its policies—to be conducted by impartial private 


experts, not by members of Congress. Instead, thére is a 
diffuse effort with an uncertain purpose by the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

Yet, in spite of all its built-in difficulties and inefficiencies, 
the investigation is not proving valueless. So far the 
Democratic questioners have had two main purposes. One 
is to deflate as much as possible the massive, fifty-page 
defence of the Administration’s entire economic record 
offered by Mr Humphrey on the first day. This is a purely 
political effort, but a worthy one which has produced a useful 
review of the record and some interesting new statistical 
compilations from both sides. It has been approximately 
a draw, with Mr Humphrey’s main triumph being a con- 
vincing demonstration that monetary restraint has not pro- 
duced anything like the hardships which are usually attri- 
buted to it. Much more rewarding has been the Democratic 
attack, surprisingly well-mounted, against the use of the 
‘classic instrument of monetary restraint to fight the present 
“ new ” inflation. 


HE Democratic case, best developed to date by Senators 
Kerr of Oklahoma and Long of Louisiana, is that this is 
in no sense a classic inflation of excess demand pressing upon 
relatively scarce resources. They point out that virtually 
the entire economy is operating at well under capacity and 
that there are no shortages to speak of ; that the money 
supply has risen scarcely at all over the past two years ; and 
that the Federal Budget is showing a small surplus, not the 
deficit which is supposed to be associated with inflation. In 
short, they contend that demand is not excessive, and that 
excessive demand cannot, therefore, be the cause of the 
inflation—which is invariably defined, incidentally, as the 
rise of about 4 per cent which has taken place in the con- 
sumer price index over the past year. 

The argument goes on to insist that tight money, in these 
conditions, actually aggravates the rise in prices. First, 
interest charges are themselves a cost and must be reflected 
in final prices. Secondly, tight money has encouraged big 
business to finance investment from earnings rather than by 
obtaining new money from outside sources ; and big busi- 
ness is in a position to “ administer” its prices upward to 
increase earnings, without regard for the classic, theoretical 
restraint of competition. 

Mr Humphrey was at first rather at a loss for a defence 
against this attack. After he had cited high demand press- 
ing against scarce resources as the cause of the inflation, 
even the versatile Mr Mayo could not produce a list of the 
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“ shortages ” for Senator Kerr’s enlightenment. But with 
the aid of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
Mr Humphrey returned the next day with the first detailed 
analysis from the Administration of just what is behind the 
current rise in prices. In brief, it all began in the classic 
pattern, with a huge surge of demand for capital goods in 
1955. Shortages did occur in many producers’ goods during 
1955 and 1956, backlogs of orders lengthened, and prices 
of these goods rose sharply and quickly. Some of these 
increases in prices meant increases in costs for manufacturers 
of goods for consumers, particularly durable products, and 
so, after the usual time lag, consumer prices rose. It was 
admitted that there have been other factors—the improve- 
ment in farm prices, wage increases that seriously outpaced 
productivity in the past year, an upward creep in the cost 
of virtually all services and so on. Nonetheless, the analysis 
concluded, the original causes of the inflation have been 
removed: capital investment is levelling off; wholesale 
prices have been stabilised ; productivity has resumed its 
rise. Presumably these salutary results are attributable to 
monetary restraint, which takes some time to achieve its 
effect, and “it may be that the natural correction is just 
beginning to emerge.” 

Irrespective of how well this explanation met the attack, 
Mr Humphrey received an important and unexpected 
backing for his case soon after the hearings began. A sub- 
committee of Congress’s Joint Economic Committee, with 
three Democrats and two Republicans, unanimously backed 
monetary restraint, combined with the maintenance of cur- 
rent taxes, as the best weapons available to the government 
to fight any inflation. The sub-committee conceded that, 
according to some people, this one was primarily a “ cost- 
push ” inflation, but it argued that the right way to fight it 
was still by restraining total demand. Shortly afterward 
President Eisenhower, taking a familiar line but one not’ 
even mentioned in the Finance Committee’s investigation, 
said that the government alone could not do the entire anti- 
inflation job and that only “ statesmanlike action ” by busi- 
ness and labour could save the day. 

Because of the conditions under which the investigation is 
being conducted, it is not well-designed for a detailed analy- 
sis of the new inflation. It has produced, so far, a useful 
Democratic challenge to the classical theory but little effort 
from those who make the challenge to examine dispassion- 
ately all the factors that are causing the inflation. It may be 
that, when Mr Humphrey is followed by his Under -Secre- 
tary, Mr Burgess, and the chairman of the central bank, 
Mr Martin, the anatomy of the new inflation will be more 
systematically examined. But this seems unlikely, if only 
because those Democrats who oppose tight money and 
challenge it most articulately are also those who are most 
reluctant to examine the question of whether excessive 
wage increases may have something to do with the situation. 


...If It Takes All Summer 


N historic showdown on Negro rights is under way in 
A the Senate which this year can plead neither an 
election nor the blocking of urgent legislation as an excuse 
for evading the issue. The reins have been surrendered to 
Senator Knowland, the Republican minority leader, by Mr 
Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic majority leader, whose 
party is so cruelly divided on the question. Mr Knowland, 
a potential presidential candidate, has taken every care to 
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let it be known that he is prepared to keep the Senate in 
session all summer to pass the President’s Bill. Behind him 
stand most of the Republicans and the Democrats from 
northern and western states with big blocks of Negro votes, 
united for justice and the political dividends it will pay in 
1958 and 1960. 

The general purpose of the Bill—the protection of Negro 
voting rights in the South—commands a majority in the 
Senate ; otherwise it would hardly have voted to upset 
precedent by putting the Bill directly on the Senate calendar, 
thus by-passing the hostile Judiciary Committee. But this 
week the Senate is only debating the motion to take up the 
Bill, and two questions remain unanswered: whether the 
purpose of the Bill commands the 64 votes necessary to 
limit debate or, alternatively, the staying-power to out-talk 
the southerners ; and secondly, how much Mr Brownell, 
the Attorney-General, has prejudiced his own case by insert- 
ing, in a Bill widely advertised as a moderate right-to-vote 
measure, powers enabling him to use contempt proceedings 
to enforce racial desegregation in southern schools and to 
protect other, unspecified “ privileges and immunities” of 
Negroes. Mr Brownell had characteristically neglected to 
make this clear to the President and Mr Eisenhower, 
shocked by Senator Russell’s bitter prophecies of concen- 
tration camps and federal bayonets, saw the southern leader 
this week to hear his point of view. 

Some concession to the South on this score may be neces- 
sary. It would be much harder for the Administration to 
coneede the right to jury trials in contempt cases after it has 
insisted that, southern juries being only human, this would 
probably nullify the law, although this right might be 
allowed when the facts are in dispute. How successfully the 
South can appeal on this point to the uncommitted group 
in the Senate may turn in part on the Kasper trial in 
Tennessee where an all-white jury is considering a contempt 
case arising out of last year’s disorders at Clinton. It may 
also depend on the South’s willingness to allow the Bill to 
come to the floor. This would mean postponing any 
filibuster to a later stage, but to refuse to allow the claims 
of justice even to be heard would prejudice what case the 
South has. 


Going Abroad for Votes 


HREE years before the next nominating conventions is 
2 none too soon for presidential possibilities to start 
making their names and last week, when the Fourth of July 
holiday reduced the competition for headline space, Demo- 
cratic hopefuls for 1960 were hard at work. The one who 
is farthest ahead (perhaps too far for his own good) is 
Senator John Kennedy, the rich, young Roman Catholic 
from Massachusetts who came unexpectedly near to winning 
the vice-presidential nomination last year. He is not really 
such an enfant terrible as is suggested by his effort to bring 
the Algerian skeleton out of the cupboard where the Admini- 
stration wants to keep it, in order to avoid alienating either 
the French or the Moslems by shaking these troublesome 
bones in public. Mr Kennedy is genuinely worried, as of 
course are both the President and Mr Dulles, at the effect 
which the struggle in Algeria is having on the American 
bases in North Africa, on the allied strength in Europe 
and on the general standing of the West in the Arab world. 
And, since the Administration is likely to be forced to take 
a stand on this embarrassing matter at the United Nations 
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this autumn, Mr Kennedy sees no harm in collecting a little 
political advantage, particularly in anti-colonial circles, by 
urging the government to work openly and immediately 
for Algerian independence. 

Senator Humphrey of Minnesota, another potential Presi- 
dent, used his report on his recent middle eastern tour to 
match Mr Kennedy’s publicity with constructive proposals 
for an area where the United States is already committed. 
He wants the Administration to show more initiative in 
negotiating a peace settlement between Israel and the Arab 
states, in working out a future for the refugees from Palestine 
and in promoting economic development. He argues per- 
suasively that in the Middle East the United States is too 
much concerned “ with kings and oil, too little with people 
and “water.” 

Meanwhile he is supporting Senator Kennedy in an 
attempt to give permanent status to the Hungarian refugees 
in the United States and to make it possible for more Euro- 
peans, whether refugees or not, to emigrate there. Mr 
Kennedy is sponsoring a new Immigration Bill which does 
not go quite as far as the President hoped, but which is said 
to be acceptable to Representative Walters, who in the past 
has always prevented the House from approving any changes 
in the law which he sponsored in 1952. As a result of this, 
and if the equally obstructive Mr Eastland can be got round 
in the Senate, there is just a chance that Mr Kennedy’s Bill 
may be passed before Congress adjourns. But what is 
perhaps most interesting about all this is that these presiden- 
tial aspirants evidently believe that not only their own 
minds, but also their appeal to the American voter, will be 
broadened if they turn their attention to other countries, 


Economy Dies Down 


HE President won his first big victory in the battle of 
= the Budget last week when the Senate restored nearly 
$1 billion of the $2.6 billion cut by the House from the 
$36 billion for defence originally requested by the Adminis- 
tration. This was nearly all the Administration sought, for 
$1.6 billion of the House’s cut was a book-keeping matter 
which will not affect defence spending in the near future. 
The final test will not come until the Senate and House 
conferees meet, but the tide now seems to be running 
against those who set out to make big reductions in the 
Budget. This is because the defence appropriation repre- 
sents about half of all the new money requested for the 
financial year which began on July 1st. Most of the addi- 
tional funds approved by the Senate are for aircraft and 
missiles, whose costs are as rocket-like as their performance 
and almost as hard to control. The only memorial to the 
economisers is an admonition to the Secretary of Defence 
to avoid duplication and waste among the services. 

For the Senate to cut deeper than the House, as it did 
in some instances earlier this year, is abnormal. In foreign 
aid, as well as defence, the older pattern is reasserting itself. 
The Foreign Affairs Committee of the House has recom- 
mended only $3.2 billion for foreign aid, $600 million less 
than Mr Eisenhower’s self-pruned request, and $375 million 
less than the Senate granted. The friends of foreign aid 
in the House are not very hopeful of the coming vote ; they 
look, instead, to the Senate to stand firm. Unless it does, 
foreign aid will suffer, for this is only the authorisation Bill, 
and the economisers will have another chance when the 
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appropriation Bill comes round. But the Administration 
can mark up one big advance. The House committee, on 
second thoughts, authorised for three years a revolving fund 
for economic loans totalling $1.5 billion. As the Senate 
authorised $2 billion for the same purpose, the principle 
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of long-term economic planning seems at last to have been 
accepted. 

When the financial year began five big appropriation Bills 
had still not been passed ; some agencies had to be given 
emergency permission to spend money ; and only about 
$1 billion had been cut—even in theory—from the 
President’s Budget. Little, if any, of this is likely to 
be reflected in spending this year. Indeed, congressional 
experts recently estimated that expenditures will probably 
exceed by $1 billion the $71.8 billion estimate of the 
Administration. As this year’s surplus is only put at $1.8 
billion, the tax reduction for which both parties yearn seems 
as remote as the earth-circling satellites of this geophysical 
year. 
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Launching the Snark 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Y ordering a substantial number of Snarks—the pilot- 
less jet bomber capable of delivering a nuclear warhead 
5,000 miles away—the Air Force has over-ruled its new Vice 
Chief of Staff, General Curtis LeMay. When he was head 
of the Strategic Air Command, General LeMay took a 
dim view of this weapon because its relatively slow, straight 
and low course would, he held, make it an easy victim for 
interceptors. The Snark, which is subsonic and _air- 
breathing, and must therefore remain within the earth’s 
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atmosphere, was deliberately given priority over the more 
glamorous, higher-flying, supersonic ballistic missiles back 
in 1949. At that time the prospects did not seem at all 
bright of solving the ballistic missile’s two fundamental 
problems—how it can be aimed accurately and how it can 
re-enter the earth’s atmosphere without its nose cone being 
burnt up by air friction. 

But now the time schedule has become a mockery in a 
manner that throws a lurid light on the billion-dollar deci- 
sions which have to be made by those who choose between 
new weapons. After an exceptionally long, troubled and 
expensive history, the Snark is only ready for production 
just as it is about to become obsolete in its own class as a 
result of the development of the Navaho pilotless aircraft 
and just as its ballistic rivals are in a fair way to sur- 
mounting all obstacles. Last week, a test rocket is reported 
to have solved the problem of re-entry—an achievement 
which clears the way for a trial of the Atlas. This, with 
the Titan, which is about a year behind, are the two Ameri- 
can versions of the inter-continental ballistic missile. Never- 
theless, for all its detractors, the Snark bears the distinction 
of being the first weapon available which can be fired with 
some accuracy directly from the United States at a Russian 
target. And, obsolete though it may soon be, the Air Force 
has decided that, after spending so much money on it, it 
might as well be made to do duty. 

Pending the perfection of the ICBM, General LeMay 
would have preferred to rely exclusively on the manned 
B-52 bombers, which become inter-continental when sup- 
plemented by air tankers. However, output both of B-52s 
and of tankers has been cut back severely—partly because 
last year’s sudden alarm at the rate of production of the 
Russian Bison super-bombers is now felt to have been 
exaggerated, but mainly because of the budgetary squeeze. 


Immigrants with a Difference 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


N™ YORK CITy recently celebrated the Puerto Rican 
“Dia de San Juan” with a pontifical mass in the 
presence of officials of both countries. New York, polyglot 
and multi-coloured, with its million Italians, its half million 
Germans and nearly a million Russians, has seen many cele- 
brations of national holidays by foreign groups, and might be 
expected to take this last immigration in its stride. But the 
nub of the Puerto Rican problem is precisely the fact that 
these people are not foreigners. They can come and go as 
they choose in the country which freed them from Spanish 
rule over half a century ago. Since 1917 they have been 
American citizens, a detail not always remembered on the 
mainland. Since 1952, when they adopted a new constitu- 
tion and had it ratified by Congress, Puerto Ricans have 
even enjoyed a double citizenship, since their country 
became a “commonwealth ” and a “ free associated state.” 
To the island’s talented Governor, this new arrangement 
represents a “ novel, flexible, imaginative relationship within 
the American constitutional tradition.” 

The concept is considerably ahead of the realities, 
although a great deal of money, hope and work have been 
lavished on the island ever since its redemption from 
extreme poverty was made part of the New Deal programme 
in the nineteen thirties. In law, Puerto Ricans, like 
Alabamians or Vermonters, are able to vote as soon as they 
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satisfy the requirements of literacy and residence asked of 
any American moving to New York. In daily life this 
theoretical equality means little ; too often Puerto Ricans 
are treated like foreigners who, thanks to some obscure 
political trick, cannot be kept out by the immigration laws. 
The resultant tensions create problems for the city and cast 
shadows over America’s relations with Latin America which 
can be exploited in the Caribbean and at the United Nations. 

The Puerto Rican tide is not new. But it began flowing 
more rapidly with the increasing ease of air travel after the 
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war, though with no regularity. The yearly migration has 
varied from 24,000 in 1947 to 69,000 in 1953, falling after 
the recession in that year to 21,000 in 1954. The pull is 
exerted by American prosperity ; when this slackens and 
jobs are harder to find, the tide ebbs. It is estimated that 
half a million Puerto Ricans now live in New York. Perhaps 
200,000 others are scattered in inland cities, now that they 
are learning to venture further afield. 

Their numbers include poets, novelists, actors, musicians, 
scholars and professional baseball players, but for the most 
part this is a badly needed influx of young members of the 
labour force, who come to make their fortunes quickly, and 
then go home. Of those over fourteen, 79 per cent are 
males, and over a third of all arrivals are less than twenty 
years old, The great majority come from cities, and more 
than half are skilled or semi-skilled workers ; 48 per cent 
have a background in the manufacturing and processing 
industries, 33 per cent in the service trades. Many of the 
women are highly skilled needle workers, who are as 
welcome to the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union as to their employers. The men go into factories, on 
to farms as migrant labour during Puerto Rico’s own slack 
seasons, and fill many jobs in the kitchens and dining rooms 
of New York hotels. In these days of high employment 
they provide help which is greatly needed and widely sought. 
The airlines, which now bring most of the Puerto Ricans 
to New York, soon may even, in answer to pleas from 
Cleveland and Chicago, fly them direct to inland points. 

If their arrival fills a need on the mainland, their departure 
also benefits their native (island) land. Puerto Rico is still, 
in terms of jobs, grossly over-populated. Industrialisation is 
improving matters. But until it can provide another 
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De-salting the Sea 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


OR some time it has been technically 

feasible to turn sea water into fresh 
by a variety of chemical and physical 
processes. But because of the great 
expense, these have hardly been used 
except for military and naval purposes. 
Even the first large-scale commercial 
installations, at Kuwait on the Persian 
Gulf and Aruba in the Netherlands 
West Indies, are on remote, arid islands 
where water costs that would be pro- 


' hibitively high elsewhere are justified by 


the immense value of the oil which the 
islands produce. Last year, however, 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
of San Francisco established a generating 
plant at Morro Bay on the coast about 
halfway between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, where it is converting sea water 
to the very high purity necessary for use 
in its boilers. Although this plant is 
relatively small and of a specialised 
nature, it is the first installation in the 
United States to employ demineralisa- 
tion on a non-experimental basis. 

The cost of purifying sea water at 
Morro Bay, amounting to about $1.96 
a thousand gallons, while still too high 
to be economical for most uses, was 


found to be lower than that of obtaining. 


fresh water from any other source avail- 
able there. It is also considerably lower 
than the costs of $5.60 and $3.50 a 
thousand gallons at the Kuwait 
and Aruba installations respectively 
(although it is reported that the expan- 
sion of these plants which is now under 
way will halve those figures). The cost 
at Morro Bay is also less than the $2 
a thousand gallons which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has estimated that 
certain industries can pay for water. The 
most that can be paid for municipal use 
is 35 cents a thousand gallons and water 
for irrigation must be available at no 
more than 13 cents a thousand gallons. 
But an official of the Atomic Energy 
Commission has told the California 
Legislature that demineralisation plants 
powered by atomic energy could pro- 
duce water in large quantities at a cost 
of from 25 to 39 cents a thousand 
gallons. A number of cities in California 
and elsewhere already pay as much as 
30 cents. These figures are based upon 
the theoretical output of a minimum of 
about 500 million gallons per day, while 
the Morro Bay facility produces only 
144,000 gallons of purified water a day, 
which largely explains its comparatively 
high cost. 

The Department of the Interior now 
requires a prospective cost of no more 
than $1.50 a thousand gallons for any 
Project it sponsors ; it has spent more 
than $2 million since 1952 on initiating 





and co-ordinating research into de- 
mineralisation and has asked for another 
$1 million this year to continue its 
programme. The department is now 
supporting 21 different research opera- 
tions, employing a variety of de-salting 
processes, of which several are in the 
pilot plant stage. Although such plants 
are not themselves intended to produce 
fresh water as cheaply as is ultimately 
envisaged, they are large enough to test 
thoroughly the processes and engineer- 
ing involved and to discover any draw- 
backs or any further refinements which 
would be possible in large scale 
installations. 


HE oldest method of demineralisa- 

tion, and the one with which there 
have been the most experiments, is 
distillation, where the salt water is 
heated and steam drawn off to be cooled 
or compressed into purified water. By 
applying the steam from a first tank to 
cold salt water in a second, and repeating 


this process several times, significant’ 


reductions in cost are obtained. This 
is the process employed at Morro Bay 
and at Kuwait and Aruba. Theoretic- 
ally, by using from eleven to seventeen 
repetitions, costs as low as 30 cents a 
thousand gallons can be achieved. A 
further adaptation of the distillation pro- 
cess is by vapour compression, which 
relies on high pressures for the most 
economical use of heat. There are now 
several such plants producing 200,000 
gallons a day at estimated costs of as low 
as $1.25 a thousand gallons. 

The chief disadvantage of distillation 
equipment is that scaly deposits of salt 
crust form on the inner surfaces of tanks 
and pipes, reducing their efficiency and 
requiring costly shutdowns for removal 
of the scale. One pilot plant, with a 
rotary still designed to reduce scale 
formation, is now under construction at 
Boston, with a capacity of 25,000 gallons 
a day. It is expected that, if successful, 
this approach could produce water at a 
cost of 50 cents a thousand gallons. 

Another pilot plant sponsored by the 
Department of the Interior is to be built 
this autumn in North Carolina. It will 
test, on a small scale, the possibilities of 
combining a multi-process distiller, a 
vapour compression unit and a steam 
generator in a single plant for the pro- 
duction of electricity and purified water. 
The general scheme is that the steam 
would first be used in turbines to drive 
all the machinery in the plant, then 
exhausted into multi-process units where 
its heat would be used for distilling 
water. Part of the power generated in 
the turbines would drive vapour com- 
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pression units. It is estimated that 
§5,000 kilowatts of electricity and 17 
million gallons of water could be pro- 
duced a day at a cost of 38 cents a 
thousand gallons. 

Other processes which are now being 
investigated include solar distillation 
(where the cost of energy would be low), 
membrane filtration (using either elec- 
tricity or osmotic pressure to convey the 
solutions), freezing, solvent extraction 
and ion exchange (already widely used 
for industrial purification). These can 
produce fresh water at from 30 cents 
to $1.25 a thousand gallons, and may 
prove especially attractive in particular 
places or in conjunction with other 
activities. One small company has 
installed a membrane-type process in 
several areas of the midwest and south- 
west where quantities of brackish water 
are present. Results are directly related 
to the degree of salinity of the original 
water: it is too expensive to treat sea 
water, containing from 33,000 to 37,000 
parts of mineral content a million, this 
way, but economic installations have 
been made for water of mineral content 
up to 3,150 parts a million. Demineralisa- 
tion may prove particularly valuable in 
irrigated regions where deep pumping 
often leads to the water being contamin- 
ated with salt. 

At present the United States is con- 
suming over 200 billion gallons of 
water a day and the rate is increasing 
by 10 billion gallons a day every year. 
Existing supplies are already strained, 
and it is becoming steadily more expen- 
sive and more difficult to obtain addi- 
tional supplies. Since at the same time 
the cost of purifying sea water is being 
rapidly reduced, such demineralisation 
is likely to attract growing interest, 
especially in coastal areas. 
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100,000 jobs the Governor is quite willing for his con- 
stituents to flee from unemployment at home (where wages 
are only half those paid in Mississippi, the poorest of the 
forty-eight states) to well-paid jobs on the mainland. 
Official efforts have been made both in Washington and 
San Juan to protect the Puerto Ricans from contract labour 
scandals of the type familiar in the bad old days of unre- 
stricted European immigration. Both American employers 
needing Puerto Rican help and Puerto Ricans seeking jobs 
use the official employment services. This, however, does 
not always safeguard industrial innocents from the wiles of 
dishonest trade unions set up to win their confidence and 
steal their pay cheques. 

Why, then, if these people are good workers who are 
needed, does New York regard them with the surliness of 
an ageing mother who, having lost the habit of child-rearing 
(after all, the immigration bars went up in 1920) now finds 
a new baby on her lap ? There are a number of reasons. 
Puerto Ricans may be American citizens, but in appearance 
and behaviour they are as alien as the man who has to wait 
five years to win the right to vote. Their Caribbean exuber- 
ance repels an “ old American.” Whole sections of the city 
have been engulfed, with the shops all carrying the sign 
“Habla Espafol.” Ranging in complexion from black to 
white, the Puerto Ricans pose unexpected dilemmas for 
people at both end of the colour scale. Their children, 
chattering a fast Spanish, complicate teaching in the city’s 
crowded schools. Too poor when they arrive to afford 
anything but the cheapest housing, they crowd it to the last 
inch. In a period when New York is trying, however 
awkwardly, to clear away its slums and to rehouse its slum 
dwellers, this new swarm is the final straw that breaks backs. 

Such irritations are made worse by an excessive mobility. 
It takes only four hours and $52 to come from or go to 
San Juan, and Puerto Ricans obviously like to travel. Unlike 
the older immigrants, they settle in no single section of the 
city, nor do they stay put. Slum clearance activities, and a 
natural desire for better lodgings, drive them from one 
inexpensive shelter to another. Sometimes they pave the 
way for Negroes to move into areas formerly white. This 
does not make them popular, but it has inspired a Fair 
Practices Housing Bill which would make it illegal to dis- 
criminate against non-whites in New York. Even the 
Catholic Church, which might expect to make the Puerto 
Ricans feel at home, reports that they are blown by so many 
winds that parish statistics more than three months old are 
useless. One Catholic out of every three in New York is a 
Puerto Rican, but not the same one for long. 

The problems surrounding these people need understand- 
ing and forbearance on both sides more than legislation. 
The Puerto Rican government, through its Migration Divi- 
sion, is doing good educational work among its own people, 
but New York has so far done little to persuade New Yorkers 
that they have personal responsibilities in the matter. 


Short-changing the District 


URING these hot summer days congressional committees 
have been wrestling with the budget for the District 
of Columbia, the voteless enclave cut out of neighbouring 
States to provide a national capital. Senators have been 
voting money for new employees at the Zoo, weighing the 
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need for more teachers, providing for better traffic lights. 
It is not surprising that an apathetic Congress tends to 
rubber-stamp the recommendations which emerge. Yet 
three times the House District Committee, whose southern 
members hate to give the vote to Washington’s big and 
growing Negro population, has turned down home-rule 
Bills passed by the Senate. Consequently Congress, which 
pays only a tenth of the money spent on Washington, still 
has to bother with petty details of local housekeeping. 

The federal payment is a very sore point. Until 1924 
the federal government paid half the cost of running the 
city, but over the years the proportion dwindled. In 1954 
when Congress voted a ten-year public works programme 
for Washington, it promised a federal payment of $20 million 
in lieu of the taxes which the federal government does not 
pay on its property. In 1956 when Congress raised taxes in 
the district, it authorised an increased federal payment of 
$23 million. Yet in only one of the past three years has it 
met its obligation. And now that the new taxes have pro- 
duced $5.5 million more than was expected, instead of 
authorising larger spending on welfare and schools, Congress 
has cut the federal payment again to avoid creating too big 
a surplus. This $3 billion would just have paid for the 
ambitious welfare programme proposed by Senator Morse 
after he had found that there were many half-starved child- 
ren in the capital of the best-fed country in the world. 

Although the $196 million budget adopted by Congress 
was less than the District had asked, moderate increases in 
spending on welfare were accepted and schools did not 
suffer. But for its long-term public works and schools pro- 
grammes, Washington needs the right to borrow money. 
This would be provided by a new home-rule plan, the first 
put forward by the District Commissioners. Unlike earlier 
home rule schemes, it follows the territorial pattern and 
provides for a Governor, to be appointed by the President 
rather than for an elected mayor and for a presidential veto 
over legislation. Residents would vote for a fifteen-member 
legislative assembly. This recognition of the federal interest 
in the running of the city has won the approval of the White 
House. Whether it will meet the real objections of the 
House District Committee is uncertain, but plainly the Bill 
has been introduced too late for any action this year. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The legislation extending the Administration’s authority 
to barter surplus farm commodities for foreign currencies 
has at last been agreed on a basis which represents a victory 
for the President. The House has reversed its refusal to 
allow these deals to be made with Soviet satellites, but the 
ban is maintained against Russia and Communist China. 


* * * 


One of the least controversial proposals in President 
Eisenhower’s foreign aid programme contemplates a five- 
year, world-wide campaign to stamp out malaria. This is 
urgent because partial attacks on the disease are already 
producing strains of malaria-carrying mosquitoes which are 
resistant to DDT ; eventually eradication of the disease may 
become too costly to undertake. Last year the US Inter- 
national Co-operation Agency spent $14 million, the United 
Nations $8 million and infected countries $44 million to 
combat the disease. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


History in the Heat 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


ATE on Tuesday afternoon the French National Assembly 
finally said “yes.” By 342 votes to 239 the Assembly 
passed a bill authorising France to enter the European Com- 
munity. Its component parts—concerned with the ratifica- 
tion of the Common Market and Euratom treaties—were 
voted in quick succession by majorities never far short of a 
century. Here was a decision likely to mark the course of 
French and European history. But no one having attended 
the week’s debate which preceded the vote could claim that 
it had a sense of drama or gave the feeling of a historical 
occasion. Overcome by a temperature reaching that of 
Bombay, most deputies sought refuge in the country or in 
their flats. One speaker after another climbed the rostrum, 
and the fifty or so lonely listeners looked lost in the vast, 
plush parliamentary semi-circle, like the occupants of free 
seats at a theatrical flop. 


The heat was not the only reason for this apparent apathy. 
The treaties themselves are lengthy, complicated documents. 
The reports of the innumerable commissions are also bulky 
volumes. They were all more suited to test the capacity of 
the experts than to arouse the passions of the general public. 
Besides, Frenchmen have other things on their mind. 
While their country is taking this important first step 
to Little Europe, their eyes are fixed on Algeria. Senator 
Kennedy’s attack on French policy there displaced reports 
of the European debate from the front page of French 
newspapers. 

Nor can the same battle be fought several times over 
with the same intensity. Nearly three years ago the 
“Europeans” and their opponents met in furious combat 
over the European Defence Community. A few months 
later French deputies resigned themselves to German 
rearmament under the Paris agreements, and since then they 
have accepted the inevitability of living with Germany. The 
fear of the powerful eastern neighbour has not disappeared. 
During last week’s debate one could hear it argued that the 
new customs union will be dominated by Germany as the 
Zollverein was dominated by Prussia. But this time the 
anti-Europeans had no General de Gaulle to exhort them 
from behind the scenes, no popular slogan like “ down with 
the German army,” and no faith in victory. The result 
was a foregone conclusion and the only question was the 
size of the majority. 

The government’s front benches were bursting with con- 
fidence. The foreign minister, M. Pineau, with an air of 
paternal reasonableness, and his assistant, M. Maurice 
Faure, with supreme self-assurance, put over the official 
case. They tried to show that the provisions introduced on 


French insistence into the treaties ensured that the free trade 
operation would not. be carried out without anaesthetics. 
On the contrary, they felt sure that the French economy 
would respond well to the gradual treatment prescribed. 
The only alternative, in their opinion, was protected isola- 
tion, decline and decrepitude. The terrible international 
consequences of a second French default provided the 
partisans of the treaties with a powerful argument. 

The opposition had little fire. Only the communists 
and the Poujadists were willing to launch a frontal attack. 
The debate livened up somewhat on Saturday, when a storm 
broke the heat wave for a brief spell. During the afternoon 
M. Pineau itaplied, probably inadvertently, that in case 
Germany were to be reunited, France, too, could contract 
cut of the community. Astute lawyers immediately sprang 
te the charge, but, though hard pressed, the minister would 
not be drawn any further and his final answer left a feeling 
of Delphic uncertainty. 

In the evening, M. Mendés-France took command for two 
hours and his performance illustrated the weakness of the 
opposition. In the first part of his speech he criticised the 
results obtained by French negotiators: not enough was 
done for French agricultural exports ; Algerian workers 
would not be able to find employment in other member 
countries ; France had made a bad bargain in relation to its 
overseas territories. Yet even in his main indictment M. 
Mendés-France never attacked the idea of a common market 
as such, only its timing. He maintained that France should 
put its house in order, carry out the necessary reforms and 
only then sit around a table with its partners. Ratification 
would only prove an empty promise. The absence of the 
finance minister from the government benches enabled the 
former premier to score a skilful debating point. But such 
points do not win victories. 

Indeed, one cannot attract many recruits for a rearguard, 
delaying action. If anything, M. Pierre André’s attack 
on Euratom had the greater appeal. To hear that in ten 
years’ time France will be self-sufficient in fuel, that it has 
the skill and resources to go it alone, like Britain, in the 
field of atomic energy is pleasant to nationalist ears. But 
you cannot preach to empty seats, at least not in the hope 
of converting the absent. In any case, nothing short of the 
miraculous could have changed positions at that stage. When 
the ministers left the chamber in the early hours of Sunday 
morning they were sure of a comfortable majority. 

On Tuesday the debate was resumed in more temperate 
weather and with an attendance more in keeping with the 


occasion. The “ European fathers ” were there in full force. 
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M. Robert Schuman, whose name is a symbol, gave the 
new venture his blessing. M. Pleven, of EDC fame, made 
a plea for future federation. M. Paul Reynaud urged the 
deputies to ratify and the government to act now to restore 
the country’s finances because it will be too late in eighteen 
months’ time. The prime minister, M. Bourgés-Maunoury, 
made a final exhortation, containing the pledge that “no 
efforts would be spared to bring about a broader association 
including Great Britain.” M. André made a last attack 
on Euratom. M. Duclos, the communist leader, threw 
a last anathema against this “ new Holy German Empire,” 
from which “only capitalists will benefit.” It all went 
quicker than usual and even more easily than expected. 
There was no great excitement. By dinner time every- 
thing was over. 

The bill must now go to the Council of the Republic. 
This will be not much more than a formality. The story of 
the European community, however, has only begun and it 
is still surrounded with question-marks. Will the ultra- 
Europeans, encouraged by this vote, rush now to build a 
supranational political edifice before the economic founda- 
tions have been laid ? Will the six countries prefer the 
sheltered walls of the common market to a free trade part- 
nership with Britain ? Above all, partisans and opponents 
alike agree that the future of the community closely depends 
upon the efforts France is willing to make at home before 
its inauguration. The National Assembly’s approval is only 
a first, if vital, step. Ordinary Frenchmen may not have 
been. so wrong, after all, in keeping their eyes fixed on 
Algeria. 


Wheat and Iron Ore Artery 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


BOUT ten miles out of Montreal the great St Lawrence 
A seaway makes a sudden reverent curve round the 
shrine of the Indian Maiden, the Lily of the Mohicans, who 
died in 1680 after a short pure life, and would now be 
beatified if a few more miracles could be found to her 
credit. For the living, the seaway has less respect ; four 
little towns in the path of the canal have been swallowed 
up. But even there the authorities were considerate. The 
householder did not even have to pack; the houses were 
pierced by steel girders, lifted on to lorries and gently carried 
to their new sites. The only indignant seaway dwellers are 
the Indians who lost (at a good price) some of their reserved 
land. But Chief Poking Fire and his village are getting 
some recompense by selling beaded Red Indian dolls of 
Japanese manufacture to the hundreds of tourists who come 
to gaze at the great dusty pit which, in the spring of 1959, 
the Queen willsopen as the St Lawrence seaway. 

The first attempt to improve navigation along the St 
Lawrence river was in 1700 when a canal 18 inches deep 
was dug to help prospectors and traders circumvent the 
Lachine rapids. Since then new and slightly deeper canals 
have been dug roughly every fifty years. By 1901 there 
was a complete 14-foot system from the Lakes to the 
Atlantic, designed primarily for the export of prairie grain. 
Although there have been improvements to various sections 
of the seaway, the stretch between Montreal and Prescott 
at the head of Lake Ontario remained only 14 feet deep 
until the present joint United States-Canadian project, de- 
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signed to enlarge the whole system to take vessels drawing 
27 feet, was begun three years ago. 

American participation was eventually secured after years 
of debate in Congress, largely because the seaway has 
become as important for American industry as it has 
always been for the Canadian prairies. The production of 
iron ore in Quebec and Labrador persuaded the Americans 
to put their money into a scheme which will ease the flow 
of ore from Sept Iles, at the end of the railway line from 
Quebec to Labrador, 
to the great steel mills 
south of the Great 
Lakes. And apart 
from the question of 
navigation, both 
Ontario province and 
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New York state, with their hugely expanding industries, 
welcomed the hydro-electric power aspect of the scheme. 
The 2.2 million of extra horsepower which will be generated 
is to be shared equally between New York and Ontario, 
and so will the $600 million which this part of the project 
is costing. 

The navigation side will cost the Canadian Seaway 
Authority $285 million and the United States Seaway Cor- 
poration $140 million. A lot of work is being done for 
this money. Besides the bread-and-butter business of 
dredging and excavating, bridges and locks are being built ; 
a new lake and a park of 300 acres are happy by-products. 
Between Montreal and Lake Ontario, seven new locks will 
do the work now done by 21, and so cut the time needed 
for this stretch of the journey by nearly a third. Five of 
these locks are being built by the Canadians and two, in 
the international section, by the Americans. Rail and road 
traffic crossing the seaway wll have ten new bridges and a 
new tunnel. The Jacques Cartier bridge above Montreal 
is being raised, but at the Victoria bridge, next along the 
route, this expensive undertaking is being avoided by 
installing a rail and road diversion on somewhat Heath 
Robinson principles—perhaps adding insult to the injury 
which the Canadian National Railways stands to suffer by 
the loss of a large part of its freight revenue. 

In the first year after the opening of the new seaway, 
traffic along the St Lawrence is expected to triple. The 
freight estimate for 1959-60 is 30 to 36 million tons, of 
which 12 million tons is expected to be wheat going down 
river, and 12 million tons iron ore going up river. Although 
there has been a good deal of publicity about Atlantic liners 
sailing through to the lakes, the principal short-circuiting 
of trade will be that bulk cargoes need no longer be 
unloaded from lake carriers on to the canal boats. Under 
present conditions the long, slim lake carriers which can 
load about 700,000 bushels of wheat have to re-ship their 
cargoes at the head of the lakes into about ten of the little 
canal vessels. The cutting out of this transhipment is a 
more fundamental part of the plan than the romantic 
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prospect of ocean-going ships sailing into the heart of the 
continent. 

It is not yet decided whether ships of all flags will be 
allowed to use the seaway freely. At present ships flying 
Commonwealth flags participate in inter-coastal Canadian 
trade, but there is a move among both Canadian and 
American shipping companies to try to keep the seaway 
coastal trade to themselves. They are afraid of being 
undercut, especially by British shipping companies, which 
gain from the relatively low wages paid to British seamen, 
and they are strongly supported by the various subsidiary 
industries that hope to benefit from more active domestic 
shipping. 

Another difficult question to be sorted out before opening 
day concerns tolls. The Americans would prefer to have 
them on the high side ; the Canadians are urging that they 
should be kept low. Nor has the method of assessing 
payment yet been decided. The president of the seaway 
authority has suggested a solution based on volume and 
type of cargo, but both the Canadian and the American 
companies have first to hear the views of canal users and 
of consumer groups. Each may find that the administrative 
problems still on its plate are even trickier than the tech- 
nical feats of diverting railway bridges or lifting houses on 
giant knitting-needles. 


Shadow of Peron 


ERONISMO is still a spectre haunting post-Perén 
Argentina. Whether de passage in Nicaragua, passing 

the time of day in Panama, or prolonging his stay in 
Venezuela, the ex-dictator casts a long shadow over Buenos 
Aires. The provisional government’s diplomatic break with 


Venezuela is no surprise. A series of terrorist outrages in 
Mendoza province, San Juan and Buenos Aires late last year 
and in February was officially attributed to Peronistas and 
communists, acting either together or separately. Substan- 
tial funds have been entering Argentina from Caracas ; 
Argentine officials believe that they have not come by 
normal commercial channels. 

It is tempting to see General Perén’s hand in these trans- 
actions, as in the outbreaks of terrorism. The present 
quarrel between the Venezuelan and Argentine governments 
reached a climax when President Pérez Jiménez refused an 
Argentine request for evidence of General Perén’s subver- 
sive activities. Argentina then demanded Peron’s expul- 
sion ; Venezuela replied by recalling its ambassador from 
Buenos Aires. 


In breaking off diplomatic relations altogether, General 
Aramburu’s provisional government has done no more than 
draw attention to the fact that it has failed to get satisfac- 
tion from Caracas ; if General Perén has indeed been con- 
spiring against General Aramburu’s junta, he will presum- 
ably be free to carry on. General Aramburu is evidently 
determined, however, that neither terrorism from abroad nor 
the demagogic appeals of the left-wing Radical leader, Dr 
Frondizi, shall interfere with the Constituent Assembly elec- 
tions on the 28th of this month. The persistence of Peronista 
tendencies gives him an uphill task, but not a hopeless one. 
The ‘energy he is displaying has been matched on the 
economic front, perhaps belatedly, by import cuts and other 
measures of restraint. The receding threat of a foreign pay- 
ments crisis may help to ease the provisional President’s 
political troubles. 
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Japs, Gooks and Yanks 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


N January 30th an American soldier on a military 
QO range in Japan hit and killed a Japanese woman 
with an empty cartridge case which he fired from the 
grenade launcher attached to his rifle. The unlucky shot 
now threatens to be heard around the world, and mean- 
while the “Girard case” has again focused attention on 
the old problem of Asian sensitivity. The Japanese are 
indignant because one of Specialist Girard’s relatives in 
the United States, protesting against the decision to hand 
‘Girard over to a Japanese court, is alleged to have said 
that he was being “thrown to the dogs”: in Japan, this 
unfortunate idiom has been taken literally. Japanese 
Socialists, awash with self-pity, have exclaimed that the 
spectacle of desperate men and women risking their lives 
to collect scrap metal on an American firing range high- 
lights Japan’s hungry colonial status. They conveniently 
forget that the scrap collectors swarmed over the same 
range when it was used exclusively by the Japanese army, 
before the war, and that Japan is at present enjoying an 
unprecedented economic boom. Specialist Girard appears 
to be as resentful as the Japanese themselves over some 
American comment on his case; he has just married 
a Japanese girl, and has demanded: “What do those 
people mean when they talk about ‘ Japs’ ? ” 

Asians inevitably link the Girard case with the recent 
uproar in Taipeh. Across the sea from Japan, in Korea, 
even that pronounced friend of the West, Dr Syngman 
Rhee, has felt compelled to chide. Seizing the occasion 
of a ceremony commemorating the heroism of an 
American Indian called Red Cloud who was killed near 
Heartbreak Ridge in the Korean war, Dr Rhee suddenly 
announced a ban on thirty Hollywood “ western ” films that 
showed Indians biting the dust. His words were reveal- 
ing. “Why do people make such movies while we are 
trying to tell the people that the United States is not a 
colonial Power ? In Asia we are trying to establish the 
United States as one western country that does not take 
others’ territory. But if these films continue, Americans 
will not be able to escape the charge that they went to 
America in the first place to destroy people of other races 
and seize the continent for themselves.” Dr Rhee was 
probably not unmindful that this year American forces in 
Korea have been involved in incidents: much indigna- 
tion was caused when eighty American military police 
raided a village and confiscated 2,000 items of military 
supplies which they alleged the villagers had stolen. The 
Korean authorities protested and the villagers finally got 
the articles back, but the affair caused a lot of heart- 
burning. It reminded too many Koreans that Americans 
still call Koreans “ gooks.” 

Both Japan and Korea are at present anti-communist, but 
there the West’s advantage ends. The two countries are not 
only just as sensitive as other Asians about western assump- 
tions of superiority, they also happen to distrust each other. 
This poses a serious problem for the United States, whose 
obvious objectives are to retain Japan as a base for its 
forward units in Korea, and also to encourage economic ties 
between Japan and Korea to help make South Korea some- 
what less of an economic liability than it now is. Japanese 
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reaction to the United Nations’ decision to put new arms 
into Korea has been to wonder if this may not be intended 
as a hint to Mr Kishi as well as to the communists: it has 
been noted that no Japanese reporters were invited to Pan- 
munjom, though western correspondents were. On the 
other hand, the South Korean government loudly denounced 
Mr Kishi’s plan for a South East Asian development fund. 

Some hundreds of Japanese fishermen are sitting in 
jail at Pusan in Korea, for fishing in Korean territorial 
waters which Dr Rhee fixed at’ sixty miles off-shore. In 
Japan, there are over 600,000 Koreans and most of them 
support North Korea, not Dr Syngman Rhee. A genuine 
rapprochement between Japan and South Korea seems 
unlikely during Dr Rhee’s lifetime : he is now 82. If he 
died in office his successor under the constitution would be 
the Vice-President, Mr Chang, who opposes the President 
politically and is known to favour closer relations with 
Japan ; but for expressing this view he was recently shot at 
by an assassin and was lucky to escape with a wounded hand. 
Despite the United Nations decision to introduce modern 
weapons into South Korea, to match the North Korean 
build-up, the eventual reunification of Korea is not ruled 
out, though it must await a more general relaxing of east- 
west tensions. This would no doubt relieve South Korea 
of the burden of maintaining the world’s fourth largest army 
out of a national per capita income of $80. But communist 
enticement of both Japan and Korea would continue, and 
the communists’ best weapon is Asian sensitivity to symp- 
toms of western superiority. That is why the Girard case 
and similar incidents in other Asian countries bear watching. 


THE NEW MOROCCO—II 


Frontiers and Languages 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


orocco’s lack of trained administrators and techni- 
M cians was dealt with in an article last week. There 
are, in addition, three other major problems—the unification 
of the zones into which the country has hitherto been 
divided, the delimitation of the southern frontier, and the 
creation of a suitable form of government. 
In theory the Protectorate left the medieval autecracy 


intact, though with its organs fossilized. In practice the 
country was ruled by French-organised and controlled direc- 
torates. Today while the Sultan is in fact the ruler, the 
declared aim is a parliamentary democracy, with a constitu- 
tional monarchy. A cabinet already exists, composed of 
Moroccan ministers who have taken over the functions of 
the former French directors of departments. The prime 
minister is selected by the Sultan who himself presides at 
meetings of the full Council of Ministers. He has nominated 
a Consultative Council of sixty members, who are indepen- 
dent-minded and representative. This Council has the right 
to discuss the budget and to call on ministers who are heads 
of departments for information. The Council works through 
specialised committees and takes its duties very seriously. 
In the course of the year it is hoped also to establish local 
government councils on an elected basis to prepare the way 
for the creation of a parliament. The question of the 
Succession has just been settled by the recognition as Heir 
to the Throne of the Sultan’s eldest son, Moulay Hassan, 
who already takes a large part in public life. 
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Next on the agenda is the integration of the northern 
and the Tangier zones with the southern zone. One school 
of thought would go slow, in order not to create further 
complications ; the other points out that integration will 
never be achieved without vigorous action and holds that 
the sooner this is taken, the sooner will stability be attained. 
For the moment the franc is still the only legal tender in the 
south and the peseta in the north. Since the northern area 
is only a tenth of the whole and much the poorer, the first 
stage in creating a unified Moroccan currency is obviously 
to withdraw the peseta. This week an agreement to take 
this step has been signed. The details are as yet unknown, 
but it will presumably involve compensating the Spaniards 
for the further weak- 
ening of the already 
depreciated _peseta. 
Morocco cannot take 
Spanish goods on a 
large scale since 
Spain produces little 
that Morocco needs. 
Hitherto the northern 
zone has had a far 
lower standard of 
prices and wages than 
the south. The relaxa- 
tion of the barriers 
between the zones 
means that northern 
produce is now finding its way to the markets in the south 
where it commands a much higher price ; this produces a 
relative scarcity in the north and so causes a rise in the 
northern cost of living. Since on the other hand there is 
unemployment in the south on a large scale, there is no 
corresponding exodus of workers from the north and wages 
remain low. In the Rif this is accentuated by the fact that 
the Algerian fighting has cut thousands of Rifis off from 
their seasonal employment as harvesters in Algeria. The 
Rif has always been a very isolated and independent region 
and for long periods escaped the control of the central 
government. At times it has formed an independent state, 
the last occasion being Abd-el-Krim’s short lived Republic 
of the Rif, and the idea is still there. The condition of 
the northern zone is therefore a cause of some anxiety to 
officials of the central government who are new to the 
region, its ways of thought and its customs. It is hoped 
that the enlargement of the port at Alhucemas and the 
construction ef a direct road to Fez, both of which are 
planned, will eventually improve matters. 

Language complicates the issue. While French was 
largely used in administration in the south, Spanish held 
the same position in the north. Officials transferred from 
one zone to another are therefore put in a considerable 
difficulty, apart from the fact that a southern official trans- 
ferred to the north retains his former salary paid in francs 
and is therefore better paid than the northern colleague 
working beside him in the same grade. The language 
problem will in time be solved by the increased use of 
Arabic and the relegation of French and Spanish to the 
status of useful foreign languages. The government had 
hoped to accelerate this process by a rapid arabisation of 
the educational system. In the north this is relatively easy, 
because the Spaniards had encouraged the use of Arabic 
as a medium of instruction and all primary education was 
in fact given in that language ; there existed an Arabic 
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educational qualification recognised by Spanish and most 
Middle Eastern universities. In the south, however, where 
all instruction was given in French, it has proved impos- 
sible to give even all primary instruction in Arabic and 
the programme has had to be seriously slowed down. 


The third problem is the southern frontier. This has 
never been agreed with an independent Moroccan govern- 
ment. There are known to be immense quantities of iron 
ore to the south of Morocco and possibly many other 
valuable minerals. Moroccans dream that these resources 
will provide means to develop their land. The French on 
the other hand wish to include the area in a French Saharan 
region which would at the most pay wayleaves to Morocco 
as the IPC does to Syria and the Lebanon. Though the 
Moroccan government has not so far put forward an official 
claim, Allal el Fasi, the Istiqlal leader, maintains in a special 
weekly publication that the whole of, the territory to the 
south of Morocco should be Moroccan, including 
Mauritania ; and a pro-Moroccan refugee committee from 
‘Mauritania operates in Rabat, presumably with official 
approval. A Franco-Moroccan frontier commission is to 
meet shortly. 


Although the totally inexperienced Moroccan govern- 
ment is faced with some extremely complex problems, it 
has some considerable achievements to its credit. Security 
has been completely restored. Government has been 
organised on a practical basis. Financial problems, though 
acute and aggravated by this year’s drought, are not as 
catastrophic as some foreign journalists have suggested. The 
members of the present cabinet are in general probably as 
good a team as could have been chosen. Like the majority 
of the new provincial governors, they are young, honest, 
enthusiastic and energetic. They are strongly committed 
to a western, as opposed to a communist, orientation. If 
French help fails, they will try to get aid from America. 
At the moment they are making a real effort to reassure 
the European resident and investor. As part of the cam- 
paign to restore confidence, they organised this year’s trade 
fair in Casablanca on a very large scale and managed to 
make a success of it. Relations with the Spaniards have 
been excellent. On the other hand there remain a great 
many uncertainties. The Europeans may decide to quit 
on such a scale as to produce an economic disaster. In 
any case a big drop in the standards of administration seems 
unavoidable. 

(Concluded) 


New Zealand Spends More 
on Defence 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN WELLINGTON 


riTICS of New Zealand’s peacetime defence policies 

have occasionally twitted the authors of them for rely- 
ing chiefly upon geographical isolation, British sea-power 
and the country’s national anthem (“God Defend New 
Zealand”). The gibe has not been entirely deserved, for 
although New Zealanders have not spent money on defence 
at the same rate as has the British taxpayer, they have 
still been spending about £25 million a year on their armed 
services only slightly under {10 a head of population. 
Whether or not they have had value for their money is 
the chief matter for argument. It has been suggested that 
the Royal New Zealand Air Force had become the resting 
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place for RAF cast-offs and that the Royal New Zealand 
Navy, with one of its two cruisers moth-balled, almost 
entirely lacked modern striking power until it acquired the 
reconstructed and modernised. cruiser Royalist. 

To be fair, New Zealand has not been dragging its feet. 
It has been waiting for its senior partners, and notably 
Britain, to make up their minds about the future pattern 
of their defence organisation so that New Zealand could fit 
its own modest contribution into it. The extent of the 
contribution emerged as soon as the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment met for its pre-election session last month. With 
their eyes on the electors, both sides of the House heard 
with apparent equanimity a government proposal that New 
Zealand should increase its defence expenditure by approxi- 
mately £5 million a year and spend £155,720,000 on its 
armed services between now and 1962. The proposals 
were submitted in a white paper which was a clear, realistic 
and lucid exposition not only of New Zealand’s new defence 
policy but of its recognised limitations. It has since been 
widely approved both by the press and the public. 

The white paper recognised frankly that New Zealand 
cannot afford nuclear weapons or nuclear experiments and 
must therefore make its contribution in the form of conven- 
tional forces which can be speedily integrated with those 
of its neighbours and allies. It emphasised that this must 
fit into the general pattern of Seato and Anzus planning 
and that, by general agreement, New Zealand’s future 
defence contribution can best be made in the Pacific and 
south east Asia. It bluntly named Russia and communist 
China as the major threats to world and Pacific peace and 
assessed the defence situation in terms of possible com- 
munist aggression. It explained why New Zealand had 
first accepted a commitment to supply a division for service 
in the Middle East in the event of major hostilities in that 
area, but had now revised this and undertaken to provide 
a scaled down division (23,000 men) plus ancillary troops, 
for service in the Pacific or south east Asia if it is required. 

The white paper forestalled possible criticism by 
announcing that New Zealand’s compulsory military train- 
ing scheme will be drastically pruned and that those trained 
under it will be used in future only by the army. It pointed 
out that between 33,000 and 34,000 men had already been 
given preliminary training under the scheme and posted to 
the reserve so that a sufficiently large pool has been created 
for existing commitments. The chief of these is the nucleus 
of the division promised for overseas service and another 
division for home defence. The battalion for service in 
Malaya is already being recruited. 

This coat, it is generally conceded, will be well within 
New Zealand’s cloth capacity. It entails increasing the 
strength of the regular army establishment to 4,500, pro- 
viding approximately 750 volunteers for Malaya and find- 
ing the necessary recruits to strengthen the navy and air 
force. Behind these will be the pool of those who have 
received compulsory military training and the large number 
of ex-servicemen of the second world war who could still 
undertake military service in an emergency. It is recog- 
nised that the provision of two squadrons of Canberras 
for service in Malaya still does not settle the question of 
modern fighter cover and that a considerable amount will 
have to be spent on improving harbour and off-shore 
defences. But not all the re-equipment costs will have to 
come out of revenue. For several years past New Zealand 
has been building up a defence reserve fund which now 
amounts to well over £30 million. 
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Wirem of the W orld 


The staff of Cable & Wireless Limited is indeed a family of 
nations. Men and women of over 50 races are working for the 
company in teeming cities and tiny islands . . . passing news, 
business and social messages and information of all kinds 
between the countries of the Commonwealth. Here is a 
Nigerian member of the Company’s staff at Lagos. 

Cable & Wireless Limited owns a world-wide network of 
140,000 miles of submarine cable which it maintains with a 
fleet of 8 cable ships. It also owns and maintains wireless 
relay stations on the trunk routes, operates the overseas 


telegraph services of most of the colonial territories, and 
cable services in various other countries throughout the 
world. 

This great organisation, although it does not accept or 
deliver cables in this country, is always at your service 
overseas. It is set in motion whenever you send a cable from 
any Post Office which accepts telegrams, or from your 
telephone or Telex installation. Cabling is very easy, very 
swift and very sure. A Greetings cable to anywhere in the 
Commonwealth costs as little as 6s. 8d. 


Cable & Wireless IL:td 


MERCURY HOUSE + THEOBALDS ROAD + LONDON : W.C.1 
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WHATEVER YOUR INTEREST 
IN AUSTRALIA... 


Whatever your interest in Australia or, for that matter, _ 
New Zealand—whether you trade with producers or merchants, 
or whether you are considering the establishment of a 
business ‘down under’—the Bank of New South Wales is ready and 
able to advise and help you. 

The Bank of New South Wales—with branches all over Australia and New 
Zealand—has many leaflets and booklets available for your 
information, including “‘Establishing a Business in Australia”. 

We will be pleased to send you copies of these on request. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 
D. J. M. Frazer—Manager 
(Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability) 


* 
Bannnanmn 


—-... ALL OVER AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


PRIX IO IK IK RIK BRIER IRI IR BK IA IK SER HK I HK DIK HEC HECK HOI HELIER BHI HII 


M.SAMUEL & CO. LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


MERCHANT BANKERS 


Correspondents throughout the world 


SHELL HOUSE, 55 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: London Wall 1501 
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T is said that in the first half of this year British 
I investors increased their holdings of dollar 
securities (American and Canadian) by well over 
$200 million. That figure gives a fair measure (though 
it does not tell the whole story) of the width of 
the gap through which capital has been moving out 
of the sterling area into the dollar area. To have the 
dollar securities is one thing—and on their merits it is 
a good thing. But not to have the equivalent amount 
of dollars in the central reserves is another thing—and 
one that, in the present circumstances of sterling, the 
authorities have come to regard as a bad thing. So 
at the end of last week they moved to stop the gap ; 
they had long accepted the existence of the leak, even 
though they recognised that it frustrated one of the 
basic principles of exchange control—which is that 
new investment from the sterling area to countries 
beyond it should be strictly regulated. Instead, it had 
become possible for British investors to buy dollar 
securities as freely as they liked in an active and rapidly 
expanding market. 

Dealing in dollar securities has always been per- 
missible between two residents of the sterling area. 
The original conception was that there would be a 
more or less closed pool of dollar securities which 
residents in the sterling area could buy and sell. 
The other restriction (and this at least has held 
good) is that the titles to such securities must be 
deposited with a bank or brokerage house and duly 
notified to the Bank of England. They are accordingly 
known to the authorities; they cannot leave this 
country ; and they constitute a second line of reserves 
that could be mobilised in case of crisis. But the 
conception of the limited pool has gone sadly astray ; 
the pool has recently been growing at a prodigious rate, 
producing, it is true, tangible assets that may be of 


WORLD 


Kuwait Gap Closed 


great value to the British economy and the sterling area, 
but not in a form that makes a good advertisement for 
the efficacy of exchange control—or for the reinforce- 
ment of the central gold and dollar reserves. 

Why has it been possible to expand the pool of dollar 
securities in this way ? The answer is to be found in 
the word “resident.” For the purposes of exchange 
control, “ resident” means a resident not merely of 
the United Kingdom but of any country in the sterling 
area. In such centres as Hongkong and Kuwait the 
writ of exchange control has never been really effective, 
and it is through the virtual freedom with which 
Kuwait has been able to dispose of its sterling that the 
sum total of dollar securities available to British 
investors has been expanded—in recent months at an 
ominously accelerating rate. 


HE mechanism by which the pool has been increased 
‘a in essence comparatively simple, though some 
of the ways in which it worked are of exceptional 
ingenuity and complexity. It rests on the essential 
fact that in Kuwait it is possible to buy dollars freely 
and to pay for them in resident sterling. Kuwait has 
been the main source of resident sterling which, until 
the end of last week, was changing hands against the 
dollar at about $2.60 to the £—that is, at a discount of 
about 7 per cent on the official rate of $2.80. What 
happened then to the dollars and to the resident 
sterling? 

The dollars acquired by the sale of resident sterling 
could be used in one of two ways. First, they could be 
used to buy dollar securities in the American markets, 
and these could then be sold in London—at a premium. 
Such transactions fell wholly within the exchange 
regulations for they comprised a sale from one 
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“ resident ” (in Kuwait) to another resident (the British 
buyer). The seller in Kuwait received sterling and 
thus he reconstituted the original resident sterling that 
he had sold for dollars and made a turn between the 
discount on resident sterling and the premium he 
obtained on the dollar securities he sold in London. 
A second way of using the dollars was for the 
Kuwaiti operator (which usually means a foreign 
operator with a brass plate in Kuwait) to buy 
sterling securities in New York at prices in line 
with the discount on security sterling. (This is sterling 
that can be used by foreign holders only to buy 
sterling securities.) These sterling securities he would 
then sell in London, again reconstituting the sterling 
he had originally sold against dollars in the Kuwait 
market with a turn representing the margin between 
security sterling and resident sterling. The existence of 
this second alternative explains why in the past the 
premium on dollar securities in London and the rate 
for security (or “ switch”) sterling tended to move 
together, though in other ways they had nothing in 
common. 

As a result of this sequence of operations, the 
fund of dollar securities in the hands of British investors 
has grown beyond all expectation and now beyond 
official toleration. In 1955, net purchases of dollar 
securities by British investors were put at $112 million: 
in 1956, the total fell somewhat to $95 million ; but 
in the first half of this year, swollen by the boom in 
Canadian stocks, buying was running at an annual rate 
of well over $400 million. Nor do these figures measure 
the total effect of the capital movements set in train 
from the original sales of resident sterling in Kuwait. 
Allowance has also to be made for the repatriation of 
sterling securities (that is, the sales of sterling securities 
by non-residents to residents) that followed the use of 
the second alternative open to the Kuwait operators ; 
but these figures are known only to the exchange 
control. 

So far, on this analysis, the Kuwaiti resident has 
made a sterling profit and the British investor 
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has a dollar security for which he has willingly paid a 
premium. But now what happens to the enhanced 
sterling holding of the buyer in Kuwait (in the typical 
case, a front man for a firm in Zurich or New York) ? 
It can be used to pay for services in the sterling area 
such as shipping freights, insurance premiums, or ship 
repairs, some of which would otherwise have been paid 
for in sterling bought at the official rate. It has also 
been used (improperly in the eyes of the British 
exchange control) for “commodity shunting.” This 
begins as a perfectly straightforward sale of sterling 
commodities from one sterling country to another, 
invoiced and paid for in sterling ; but the goods are 
then deftly transhipped to a non-sterling country, where 
they are paid for in dollars or other currencies which 
are then converted into sterling at the resident sterling 
rate. Dollars are lost to the reserves in such shunting, 
and also in the profits made by arbitrageurs. 
But in security operations, at any rate, they are not 
irretrievably lost. They are invested in dollar securities 
—admittedly at fairly high prices including the London 
premium—but they are likely to be more profitable in 
terms both of income and capital appreciation than US 
Treasury bills or balances with the Federal Reserve 
Bank held by the Exchange Equalisation Account. 


HE toleration of the Kuwait leak for so long must 

be explained, first, because the authorities knew 
that the dollar securities could be marshalled by them 
in case of need and, secondly, because a gap of 
reasonable proportions seemed a not undue price to pay 
for the retention of Kuwait in the sterling area. Any 
other course (and many have advocated it) would in 
the end have to exclude other Middle East states, 
notably Iraq, from the sterling area; Middle East oil 
would then be unequivocally dollar oil. But given the 
ominous widening of the gap and the apparently 
insatiable appetite of British investors for dollar, and 
particularly Canadian, securities, the authorities felt 
compelled to act. From midnight on July 4th the 
purchase of dollar securities by residents in the United 
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Kingdom is restricted to securities already held by a 
resident in the United Kingdom. 

The immediate result of the statutory order has been 
a sharp rise in the premium on dollar securities quoted 
in London. Before the order was made, the premium, 
calculated by reference to the current official rate, was 
6; per cent. It jumped immediately to 12 per cent, 
rose further to 153 per cent, and has since come back 
to 13} per cent. The rise in the premium follows 
inevitably from the restriction in the supply of 
securities. The intention of the order is that, so far as 
British investors are concerned, the pool will indeed be 
a limited pool and no longer an expanding one. The 
rise in the premium has been veiled in the case of many 
Canadian securities by a fall in their London price ; 
this paradox is explained by the fact that certain 
Canadian securities, deprived of the prospect of further 
support from British investors, have fallen more sharply 
in the Canadian market than the premium has risen in 
London. 

There is now a complete severance of the link that 
formerly existed between the discount on security 
sterling and the premium on dollar securities ; the 
option that held them together no longer exists. The 
rates for security and resident sterling have been rising, 
since the security operations that formerly promoted 
active markets in these forms of sterling in Zurich and 
New York have been damped down. The rise in the 


Gross trading profits of industrial companies 
passing through our analysis for the April-June 
quarter showed a rise of 4} per cent. Investors 
who are buying ordinary shares because they 
fear renewed inflation are not likely to be 
discouraged. 


GLANCE at The Economist’s quarterly analysis 
A of profits and of balance sheets seems to show 

industry riding the credit squeeze, not in luxury; 
but in fair comfort. Not once through the two years of 
dearer money has the aggregate gross trading profit of 
all the companies whose accounts pass through the 
quarterly analysis failed to show some rise over the 
profits of the same companies reporting a year earlier, 
though the rate of growth has been whittled down. 
Gross trading profits showed a rise of 17 per cent in 
the second quarter of 1955. The lead shrank steadily 
to one per cent in the first quarter of this year. Now 
it has widened, but only to 43 per cent. In particular 
industrial groups the impact of the squeeze has at times 
been sharp. In this analysis covering the companies 
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rate for resident sterling from $2.60 to around $2.70 
should frustrate most of the commodity shunting that 
was being contrived through cheap sterling. 

This move towards further restriction on capital 
movements, however impressive may be the reasons 
that led to it, is by no means a matter for pride. There 
must, indeed, be serious doubts whether it will be 
watertight. Capital, after all, is still free to move 
between sterling area countries, and Kuwait remains 
within that area. What is to prevent the centre of dollar 
security operations, now banned in London, from 
shifting to other sterling centres where London can be, 
and already is, represented by nominee companies ? 
Moreover, sterling is one and indivisible ; if British 
residents are prepared to pay a premium of up to 15 
per cent for dollar securities, what lessons are to be 
drawn from that fact by holders of sterling in other 
countries ? If the authorities felt themselves forced 
into this further act of control (which may or may not 
be effective) in order to buttress the reserves, they can- 
not claim it as a victory for sterling. They are fighting 
symptoms, not the disease. The fact that they should 
ponder is the flight from sterling fixed-interest securi- 
ties into dollar securities. If the lesson is not quickly 
learned, this latest and frankly questionable measure to 
constrict onze of sterling’s admittedly inelegant bulges 
will be another blow to its hopes of revival as a truly 
international currency. 


reporting in the second quarter of 1957 three important 
industrial groups showed lower profits: chemicals and 
paint (down less than one per cent), electrical manu- 
facturing (down 114 per cent), and silk and rayon (down 
12} per cent). But industrial earnings as a whole have 
kept up well. 


This backward glance reveals what industry managed 
to achieve in the not quite immediate past. Companies 
that published their accounts in the April-June quarter 
of this year were reporting on the calendar year and 
to various other accounting dates up to March 31st. 
Their profits were earned during the twelve months 
before that, often as a result of business booked much 
earlier still. The investor needs to attempt a forward- 
looking assessment to make up his mind about current 
and future earnings dividends and asset values. A 
glance at the ordinary share market suggests that he 
has been reaching highly favourable conclusions. The 
ordinary share indices are rising about’as steeply as they 
did in 1955. The Economist indicator at 225.0 has 
not yet regained its 1955 peak of 232.1, but that 
was reached when Bank rate was 43 per cent, against 
the present 5 per cent, and 2} per cent Consols stood 
around {60 instead of around £49. Any week now 
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the yield on the Indicator may fall below that on 
Consols. It can fairly be claimed that equities have 
regained the popularity that they enjoyed at the peak 
of that boom. 


The conclusion that dearer money has merely curbed 
the growth of profits without cutting into them needs 
important qualification. The second quarter is season- 
ally the heaviest of the year, and it includes many of the 
giants of international trade, the oil companies, Uni- 
lever, and ICI among them. Its results affect more 
investors and are generally the most significant of the 
quarterly analyses, but just because the quality as well 
as the quantity of companies examined is high it would 
be unwise to set much store by the fact that the advance 
in profits over the previous year has risen from 1 per 
cent in the previous quarter to 43 per cent this time. It 
happens this year that just under 800 companies’ 
accounts passed through the statistical mill, compared 
with about a thousand in the second quarter of all recent 
years. This apparently substantial drop springs partly 
from a rearrangement of the basis made last year when 
investment trusts were excluded to avoid double count- 
ing. In part it also comes from the fact that a high pro- 
portion of the rubber companies operating in Indonesia 
have ceased to be suitable material for analysis ; they 
have become involuntary investment trusts. The 
differences are hardly material and the figures remain 
comparable against the results of exactly the same com- 
panies reporting in the same quarter of the previous 
year. 


A second qualification is that, though in absolute 
terms there has been a slight expansion of trading 
profits, of total income, of profits after depreciation and 
tax, and of amounts distributed as dividend, investment 
has also continued throughout the period of the squeeze, 
financed with newly subscribed money and retained 
profits. In the latest figures there are again increased 
additions to the amount of profit retained in subsidiaries 
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and, as the tables show, to reserves and to undistributed 
balances of the parent companies, It does not, therefore, 
follow that profits per unit of invested capital have 
continued an unbroken rise. It would not be safe to 
press the calculation far. The Economist itself has 
never ventured into calculations of profitability per unit 
of employed capital that others have made from its 
figures. It is, however, doubtful whether the 4; per 
cent rise in gross trading profits now shown represents 
a real increase in earnings per unit of employed capital. 
It is probable that the still smaller increases of 
25 per cent and 1 per cent in the two previous quarters 
represented small declines. 


W ITH those qualifications the aggregate figures show 
industry shaping well. Bank finance has been used 
extensively despite the squeeze and the total of loans 
and overdrafts is up from £181 million to £217 million. 
Stocks have been allowed to build up (doubtless with 
some price element in their rise) by £156 million to 
£1,658 million. Cash has been modestly run down by 
£53 million to £463 million. Outstanding among the 
industrial groups to show rising trading profits were 
food and confectionery with a 13 per cent advance, 
shops and stores with 12} per cent ; tobacco showed 
a rise of nearly 28 per cent, but that increase springs 
from the medium-sized producers, Gallaher and Dun- 
hill. The two giants, Imperial Tobacco and British 
American Tobacco, appear in the first quarter. Ship- 
ping profits showed a rise of 34 per cent and ship- 
building one of 18 per cent. With plenty of exceptions 
it is a reasonable generalisation that the biggest increases 
again occurred among the industrial groups concerned 
with providing man’s and woman’s most immediate 
creature comforts. 


There is nothing in these figures that will deter inves- 
tors from buying more equities, if they have decided 


COMPANY RESULTS PUBLISHED APRIL TO JUNE, 1957 (£'000) 


799 Companies 


Capital, Liabilities 


| 
n r ‘ 
and Reserves Previous Latest 


Year Year 


| Assets 
| 
| 
| 


Capital (Parent Companies):— | 
Debenture 
Preference 
Ordinary 


Fixed Assets:— 
392,661 
419,179 420,905 plant 
1,267,434 | 1,354,886 Less depreciation 
| 2,079,274 2,225,721 
961,830 | 1,072,953 | 


1,159,482 


449,930 


Reserves and Surplus :— 
Capital reserves 
Revenue reserves and carry for- 


Total Capital Reserves and 

Surplus | 4,200,586 4,614,801 
Outside Interests in Subsidi- | 
vs 170,651 


intangible Assets 


Current Liabilities and Pro. | | Current Assets:— 


visions :— 


Bank overdrafts and loans ..... | 180,631 


1,219,125 


216,914 
844,535 | 
489,632 | 
270,845 | 267,249 | 
62,282 | 68,900 | 


SS 
1,732,883 1,887,230 | 


vestments 


6,074,648 6,672,682. 


Previous Latest 


Land, property and | | 
3,028,167 | 3,461,870 


2,029,389 | 2,331,397 


1,316,127 Trade Investments.... 


Gilt-edged securities .. 
Other marketable in- 


| 3,274,089 3,434,616 
| 6,074,648 6,672,682 


799 Companies 


Profit and Loss Account: | 


! Previous Latest 
Year Year | Year Year 


| Gross trading profit 933,323 | 978,116 

Income from investments 38,764 59.768 
Other current income 1,896 1,845 
Non-recurring credits 22,505 18,619 


1,058,348 
178,016 


998,778 1,130,473 


Total Income 
159,003 


331,756 
55,479 


Depreciation 


675,168 808,486 | Profits tax 

Directors’ emoluments 
Administrative charges 
Contingencies and provisions, etc. .. 


96,002 98,183 


Pensions 
Minority interests 
Loan interest 


1,501,882 | 1,657,822 
1,022,241 


1,082,456 
124,981 


106,794 
462,563 


Preference dividends 
Profits retained by subsidiaries 77,402 
Ordinary dividends | 121,061 


89,978 116,19! 
132,010 160,362 
160,362 | 185,388 


60,113 


133,652 


100,966 
515,348 Reserves (parent company)......... 
Brought in (parent company) | 
Carried forward (parent company) .. 


Year’s Free Scrip Issues 
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on general grounds that that is the policy to follow. 
The figures tell of narrowed profit margins, but in 
doing so they tell stale news. They tell of a creditable 


performance through two years of tighter money, and - 


they do not suggest that that performance has latterly 
grown worse. Investors who decided to increase their 
stakes in equities did so largely as an insurance against 
a new bout of inflation, arguing that a time when credit 
was difficult and markets narrow made the opportunity, 
whereas to buy fixed interest stocks when the market 
was falling was fraught with peril. So industrial issues 
have been readily subscribed and gilt-edged issues im- 
possible to make. Gilt-edged stocks have not been 
forced on the market at prices that would show big 
losses, but investors, including the institutions that 
could make the market, have not yet been tempted by 
the substantial discounts and certain capital gains on 





CYANCELLOR ON INFLATION 


Diagnosis without Prescription 


HE gilt-edged market found no consolation from the 
T speech that the Chancellor made on Wednesday, when 
he opened the new head office of the United Kingdom Pro- 
vident Institution. In this first instalment in a campaign to 
sound once again the alarm about inflation (the second was 
his speech to the National Production Advisory Council for 
Industry on Friday, when he was to deal more specifically 
with costs and prices) the Chancellor used unexceptionable 
words and asked the right rhetorical questions. Do the 
qualities of thrift and restraint still exist in our Government 
and in our national character ? Has inflation come to stay ? 
Are prices bound to go on rising ? Are fixed interest securi- 
tics a sound investment ? (This, surely, must be the first 
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maturity to buy. The Chancellor’s forthright con- 
demnation of inflation in the City this week may 
have been one step to reassure those who seek the 
shelter of industrial equities but that alone will hardly 
satisfy them that a new round of wage increases will 
not be allowed to start a new round of inflation. Time, 
a resolute financial policy, and a strong pound 
can and should eventually restore confidence in 
fixed interest stocks, and when that comes the 
industrial share market may lose some of its 
impetus. But the immediate lesson that investors 
will take to heart is that the most determined postwar 
effort to combat inflation has been in process for fully 
two years ; it has curbed the growth of profits generally ; 
it has reduced profits in particular industries at par- 
ticular moments ; but it has not made equities in general 
a bad holding. 


time that any British Chancellor has felt bound to pose such 
a question within the City of London.) 

“ How honest,” he asked, “is our money ?”. His answer 
was: “ As honest as we choose to make it.” A nation that 
pays itself 7 per cent more for doing no more work (which 
was his simple shorthand for the rather more complicated 
economic facts of last year) could not avoid increasing prices 
against itself. It was for the country to choose. As for the 
Government’s part, it would not hesitate to adjust “ even the 
most essential investment programme ”—though nothing 
was spelled out in terms, say, of atomic energy, or transport. 
In any case “ adjustment ” is bound to be of programmes, 
not of current burdens. Credit restriction, he made quite 
clear, has its part to play in the struggle against inflation ; 
and he pointed to the moderated trend of bank advances in 
April and May, after the unwelcome increases in February 
and March. His eyes will be closely fixed on the figures for 
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months to come—and conceivably he will be a good deal less 
satisfied with the end-June figures, which clearly promise to 
be well up again. 

The Chancellor’s “ guidance ” to the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee remains in full force, and he put renewed emphasis 
on the principle that overdraft facilities for capital purposes 
should be limited to short “ bridging ” operations as far as 
possible. His conclusion—“ my intention is that the bor- 
rowing of money should be as difficult as the real shortage 
of resources demonstrates to be necessary ”—is acceptable 
enough as a prescription for limiting the supply of money. 
But the techniques of control seem incapable of coping with 
the full flood of money creation represented by high invest- 
ment (with a public sector largely insulated from the mone- 
tary mechanism) and high incomes and consumption. These 
techniques are for the Radcliffe Committee to consider. The 
main trouble is not technical ; it is that effective control 
over excessive demand cannot rest solely on control of 
the money supply. 


NORTH AMERICAN STOCKS 


The Nonsense Dollar 


LOSING of the Kuwait gap and limiting the pool of 
dollar stocks available to United Kingdom residents 

to those stocks already held by the UK residents (plus such 
gradual accretions as flow from wills and bequests, and 
capital repayments on existing dollar stocks) produced some 
active movements. Some of the stocks that enjoy a market 
in both sterling and dollar countries and are believed to 
have been used in security shunting operations also fluc- 
tuated wildly. Among them was Canadian Eagle. In the 
bearer form, this stock, which stood at 85s. 3d. a month 
ago, reached 93s. 3d. on Thursday of last week ; it dropped 
back to 89s. on Friday after the new regulations had been 
announced and touched 89s. 9d. before rallying to 91s. 3d. 
The effect on American and Canadian stocks, as might have 
been expected, was nat to curb the demand, but to raise 


DOLLAR STOCKS IN LONDON 


Current 
New 
York 

or 

Montreal 
price 


Canadian :— $ $ 


$ $ 
iS | 17 
1225 | 118} 
217xd | 206! 
994 
50} 
60 


Triad Oil 

Imperial Oil .. 104 
Int. Nickel ... 203} 
Aluminium... 814* 
ASV. Bie... 34} 
Dom. Steel... 42 


N— 
wo—-—— 
ays On— nF 
Cop Role tome Bm OID 


United States :— 
US Steel 1143 125} 128} 140 
Shell Oil | 1574 164 | 180 175 
Cr. Zellerb... | 97} 96} 103} 108 
Ford | 109 1123 110} 108} 
Stand. Oil, NJ. | FO} 1164 | 127 136 | 
Woolworth.. | 84 | 864 85 84} 87} 


* Price adjusted for three-for-one subdivision. 


the premium that United Kingdom residents have to pay, 
The current premium of 133 per cent (based on $2.80 to 
the £) against about 63 per cent just before the change in 
the rules is what the market works on for dealings in dollar 
shares. A finer and somewhat lower premium is quoted 
for bonds such as the short dated obligations of the United 
States Treasury. 
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The reorganisation of the rules in this sectién of the 
market pinpoints another oddity that seems due for recon- 
sideration—the long meaningless rate of $5 to the £ on 
the basis of which London prices are quoted. The table 
shows London prices with the current New York or 
Montreal prices for comparison. Allowing for the 
fictitious exchange rate and the dollar premium the prices 
in terms of “ nonsense dollars” is now roughly twice the 
actual figure in the dollar markets. The reasons for main- 
taining the fiction are archaic ; they date from the habit 
of quoting at $5 to the £ when the dollar parity was 
$4.863 and brokers and their half commission men found 
it easier to talk to clients in terms of a rounded off exchange 
rate, adjusting the price to take account of the rounding 
off. Now the fiction is a positive nuisance. To the investor 
paying in sterling the fiction makes no difference to the 
cost. He is charged at a rate of exchange that has no 
reality, but the price in dollars is proportionately adjusted 
so that he pays the New York prices plus the premium. 
Why should this source of confusion be preserved ? 


NATIONALISED BOARDS 


Rate for Whose Job? 


URING the interregnum between the Prime Minister’s 
D announcement last week that 

the maximum salary of the chairman of a major board will 

be raised from £8,500 to £10,000, while that of a member 

of such a board will be raised from £5,000 to £7,000, 

and the publication, promised for next week, of a white 
paper setting out who will get how much more, various 
gentlemen will have been asking themselves “ How major 
are we?” Lobby correspondents appear to have been 
informed last week that the “major boards” concerned 
were coal, transport, “ electricity ” (not further defined) and 
atomic energy. London Transport, the airline corporations, 
gas, the steel holding and realisation agency, the Sugar 
Board, Colonial Development Corporation, Cable and Wire- 
less, and the Herring Industry Board (to complete those 
that the Government classifies as “ of a commercial char- 
acter’) were not mentioned. 

These new rates for State board jobs should clear 
up some anomalies, but could introduce others. Three of 
the boards tipped as “ major ” are those with the top salary 
of £8,500 mentioned by the Prime Minister. The fourth, 
coal, oddly enough has up to now had a limit of £7,500, 
though by most standards it would rank no lower than 
second in size among these industries. Coal was nationalised 
first, and its scale was also the maximum set for the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation (Mr Gerard d’Erlanger, the 
present chairman, serves unpaid) and incidentally for the 
now defunct Iron and Steel Corporation while steel was 
nationalised. The present Central Electricity Authority, 
again, is to be abolished by a bill likely to become law 
before Parliament rises. It will be replaced by a largely 
advisory Electricity Council and an executive central gen- 
erating and transmission board, while all ordinary com- 
mercial activities will pass to rather strengthened area elec- 
tricity boards. Will either or both of the central bodies 
qualify for the new salary rate? The Electricity Council 
may retain some vague seniority, but “ CEA’s occupation’s 
gone,” largely to the generating board ; moreover, the Gas 
Council, which bears roughly the same relation to its indus- 
try as the Electricity Council may, does not for the present 
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take you, he will not be far away. He is the local manager 


The pattern is changing. . .. More people living of The Chartered Bank. He is there to serve you—and 
in towns, more working in industry; more new 


businesses and more prosperity. . . . The full 
story of the Dominion today is told in a new represents links East and West through a system of 
90-page illustrated booklet, entitled “New branches which extends to most centres of commercial 
Zealand’s continuing development’. It is 
invaluable for the manufacturer, businessman 
and all who are interested in New Zealand. Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete 


May we send you a copy? and up-to-date banking services, sustained by wide 


knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, travel 































FROM ADEN TO TOKYO, wherever your Eastern travels 


ne one is better qualified to do so. The Bank which he 


importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 


and investment. In particular a highly effective credit 


information service and skilled assistance and advice 





are available to merchants and manufacturers seeking 


new business connexions in Asian markets. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
THE 
BANK LIMITED CHARTERED BANK 


Nearly 900 Branches and Agencies (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: AVEnue 1281 . 
Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool 
Agencies at New York and Hamburg 
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This is the storage drum (the ‘memory’) of the Powers-Samas PCC. 
ih ea Cc It stores wanted data for a complete accounting routine, along with other data 
not immediately needed. The push of a button starts the processing sequence, 
which is performed automatically, at electronic speed, with self-checked 
accuracy. With the PCC, the ‘‘ Emp”’ Electronic Calculator and other electronic 
machines, Powers-Samas are bringing the very latest techniques to the service 


for 


figures 


of industry. However, accounting efficiency does not necessarily call for 
electronics. Every day, hundreds of Powers-Samas punched card installations, 
using mechanical equipment, are operating with optimum efficiency and 
economy, fulfilling a great variety of accountancy needs everywhere. 
Powers-Samas offer electronic and mechanical equipment of 21-, 40-, 65/130- 
and 80/160- columns capacity ...a range to meet all needs and all budgets. 


* The Powers-Samas PCC—a full scale electronic computer for commercial, 


industrial and public service accounting. 


consult 
POWERS-SAMAS 


They have forty years of accounting 
‘know how’ and the world’s finest accounting 
equipment—electronic or otherwise. 


POWERS-SAMAS ACCOUNTING MACHINES (SALES) LTD., POWERS-SAMAS HOUSE, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 86.C.1. 
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seem to rank as “a major board.” The prospective person- 
alities being tipped for the two top electricity appointments 
are not without significance. 

Until full details are published, comparisons with the 
leaders of private industry are hardly germane. These new 
salaries may not be very high by industrial standards (though 
the average “ director’s emoluments ” recorded for big com- 
panies often include pension rights grossed up as income, 
which those of the nationalised boards do not). The new 
rate is certainly unlikely to attract any important recruits 
across from the top of private industry to undertake these 
uncomfortable and thankless tasks. But it should widen 
the whole salary range in these industries—giving the 
nationalised industries a better chance to compete for good 
executives and to hold on to those they have. 


EMPLOYMENT 






A Rise in Season 


HE latest batch of employment figures from the Ministry 
T of Labour show the signs of improvement one would 
expect now that industrial production has begun to edge up 
again. But many of the gains of the last few months— 
fewer jobless, more vacancies, less short time and more 
overtime—are also what one would expect to see at this time 
of the year. It is difficult to disentangle these seasonal 
changes from the longer-term trends. The number of 
wholly unemployed at the middle of last month was only 
247,000, 47,000 fewer than in May and 110,000 fewer than 
last February, while the number of vacancies notified to the 
Ministry rose to 309,000, an increase of 26,000 for the 
month and 70,000 more than in February. Thus, on these 
figures, there are now more vacancies than unemployed—for 
the first time since last December. But most of these 
changes must be seasonal ones ; there were more vacancies 
and fewer jobless a year ago, and if a rough allowance is 
made for seasonal factors in the present figures one is still 
left with a picture of fewer jobs than seekers. But with 
unemployment amounting to only about 1.2 per cent of the 
total labour force last month, the state of employment is 
still what can only be called “ full.” 


INDEPENDENT AIRLINES 


Cold Comfort in a Hot Climate 


.A MONG several disappointing features in the Minister of 

Transport’s recent statement on the future of the ser- 
vices run by the independent airlines perhaps the chief was 
his concentration on three parochial issues of such narrow 
interest that they could be guaranteed to frighten off all but 
the most persistent collectors of airline trivia. The buoyant 
growth of air transport coupled with the equally purposeful 
emergence of the old colonial territories—two developments 
at first sight with little in common—have created a set of 
circumstances that could make or break the independent air- 
lines in this country. 

For five years, the independent airlines have had the 
nominal right to operate third-class passenger services—pro- 
vided that their passengers travelled in the discomfort 
deemed appropriate to their low fare. In practice, agree- 
ments on minimum fares among the international airlines 
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made it impossible to operate such services except within 
British colonial territories. Three airlines, Airwork, Hunt- 
ing-Clan and Skyways have built up a third-class network 
on this basis across the Mediterranean and East Africa but 
it is in constant danger of erosion as ex-colonial territories 
become self-governing ; the latest example is the emergence 
of Ghana. But, while the colonial territories were dwindling 
ia number and increasingly limiting the opportunities for 
colonial coach services, the international airlines themselves 
had agreed to introduce third-class fares and will start doing 
so on the North Atlantic next spring with every prospect 
of extending the new rates round the world within the fol- 
lowing five years. This, very broadly, is the issue that the 
government faces ; does it allow the few independent air- 
lines interested in long-range operation to extend their routes 
wherever the international operators introduce third-class 
services ? Or does it propose to restrict them still to a 
slowly disappearing colonial network ? 


Very Imperfect Competition 


HE Ministry of Transport chopped the big question up 
- into little pieces, and dealt with each one separately. 
Taking the existing third-class services first, the government 
conceded that it is no longer reasonable to insist these should 
be operated with aircraft as old as Vikings ; Viscounts or 
Hermes may now be substituted (though no other types ; 
why ?) The vexed question of Ghana came second. Here 
the independent airlines have been given the dubious con- 
cession of freedom to operate a normal tourist service in 
competition with the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
(and any foreign carriers that may be granted rights) with- 
out any restrictions on the type of aircraft used. But if and 
when third-class fares are introduced on the international 
networks in Africa, the independent airlines—which today 
carry 100 per cent of all the third-class traffic—would be 
allowed to offer only 30 per cent of the capacity, the re- 
maining 70 per cent being reserved for BOAC. No changes 
are being made in the services that operate into the 
Mediterranean. 

This gives the independent airlines one important, if 
temporary, concession they have never enjoyed before—the 
Opportunity to operate tourist services in open competition 
and on equal terms with BOAC ; it may, indeed, be a lasting 
one but while it is restricted to one route only its value is 
open to question. 

These concessions may be as much as the government 
can properly offer without weakening the position of BOAC, 
its chosen instrument. But they hardly give a reasonable 
basis for the large investment in new equipment, running 
to £1 million per aircraft, that Hunting-Clan and Airwork 
would have to make on aircraft suitable for competing on 
tourist services. The hope of future concessions hardly 
seems strong enough to support capital expenditure on this 
scale. Limited in the amount of capacity they can offer, in 
the kind of passengers they can carry, in the routes they 
can serve, and uncertain even of the volume of business for 
which they are competing, it would hardly be surprising if 
the independent airlines were to reject the government’s 
offer on the grounds that running an airline is a business 
rather than a vocation and must have a reasonable com- 
mercial basis. The government need not be blamed if 
it fails to provide that basis; but it will be culpable 
if it leaves the independent companies with any doubt 
about its intentions. 
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RAW COTTON 


American Surplus Falls 


HE American government began to sell raw cotton for 
- export in April last year; its total sales have now 
reached the massive figure of 11.1 million bales. Under 
the first programme, which requires the cotton to be shipped 
by August 15th, sales exceed 7.7 million bales ; under the 
second programme, for shipment after that date, 3.4 million 
bales have been sold. Total exports in the season that ends 
this month will probably exceed 7} million bales, compared 
with the paltry total of 2.1 million bales in the previous 
season. The main reason for America’s success was its 
decision to subsidise exports ; foreign buyers gained and 
foreign producers suffered. At the latest sales the price for 
middling inch staple cotton was about 273 cents a lb, 
64 cents below the American market price. The cost of 
that subsidy must be at least $350 million, but the govern- 
ment has achieved its object. American cotton is back into 
world markets and the surplus is being reduced. The carry- 
over on July 31st will probably show a fall of three million 
bales to about 114 million bales, the first reduction for five 
years. A further reduction is in prospect. The first official 
estimate of the acreage under cotton in the 1957-58 season 
is 14,224,000 acres, about 2.6 million acres below the final 
acreage in the current season and the smallest for eighty 
years. The reduction, which owes much to the land taken 
out of cultivation by the soil bank scheme, suggests that the 
new crop may be about one million bales smaller than the 
1956-57 crop of 13.1 million bales. 

Far from breaking world markets, these huge sales of 
~ American cotton have been made at firm prices. There has 
been little competition from other producers of American- 
type cotton. At the beginning of the season stocks in other 
producing countries were much smaller than a year ago and 
production declined. With confidence in prices restored, 
trade in raw cotton and cotton textiles has recovered, and 
buyers have replenished their stocks. Consumption of 
cotton in the free world has reached a new peak this season. 
But while users of cotton have no cause to complain about 
the American programme, the futures markets can hardly 
rejoice. Trading in futures in the Liverpool market has 
remained small, for spinners have had little reason to expect 
sharp movements and therefore little reason to hedge. But 
if production of cotton outside the United States should 
rise in the coming season, price competition may become 
keener and the risk of price changes increase. 


Troubles in Egypt 


xPorTs of Egyptian cotton, on the other hand, have 


fallen this season. From September Ist, when the 
new season began, to June 19th Egypt’s exports 
amounted to 3,927,000 cantars (of 99 lbs), two million less 
than in the same period of 1955-1956. The fall is mainly 
due to much smaller shipments to some West European 
markets and to India. While France has bought Egyptian 
cotton through intermediaries, the British market remains 
closed until a financial settlement is reached. Shipments to 
communist countries as a whole have been maintained, with 
Russia replacing Czechoslovakia as the leading market. Some 
reduction in exports was inevitable. Large shipments in the 
previous season had brought stocks down to a low level, and 
the current crop is somewhat smaller than last season’s. 
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Shipments have picked up since the canal was reopened, and 
the carry-over on August 31st may not be much higher than 
a year ago. 

Egypt, and the Sudan, are facing more competition from 
other producers of long-staple cotton this season. During 
the Suez crisis many spinners, especially in Britain, turned 
to the long-staple varieties grown in the United States and 
Peru, and it happened that changes in the types of yarns in 
demand favoured these growths. The prices, too, were 
attractive. El Paso cotton from Arizona, which can be used 
for some purposes that would ordinarily be met by a good 
quality Sudan cotton, costs about 4od. a lb cif Liverpool, 
appreciably less than a broadly comparable Sudan cotton. 
Though the Sudan Gezira Board has been obliged to reduce 
its prices by up to Is. a lb this season, many buyers con- 
sider that they are still too high. The crop is large, and 
buyers feel that they have the upper hand. Egyptian prices, 
which are complicated by the substantial discounts available 
to foreign buyers, have not fallen as much, but there is little 
doubt that they, too, will have to come into line. On top of 
these troubles the long staple producers are now facing the 
prospective disposal of the United States’ strategic stock of 
long-staple cotton, amounting to some 250,000 bales. 


BANKS’ HALF YEAR 


Dividends and Profits 


HE interim dividends published by the clearing banks 
 y have so far produced no surprises. Eight of the banks 
had declared their dividends as this issue went to press—the 
National was due to do so on Friday, whilst Coutts and 
Glyn, Mills do not pay interim dividends. Three of the 
banks, the National Provincial, Martins and the District, 
paid rates in line with the higher distributions forecast at 
the time of their capital reorganisations earlier this year. 
The Westminster’s scheme will not be through the courts 
until] the autumn, and the bank has left its interim un- 
changed ; the intention is to raise the total distribution for 
the year by one-eighth. The Midland paid the same as last 
year ; Lloyds and Williams Deacon’s paid half the total 
dividend as increased last year. 

The one bank that left a little room for conjecture was 
Barclays. Its interim is 6 per cent, compared with last year’s 
payment of 5 per cent which was followed by a final divi- 
dend of 7 per cent; some investors are hoping that the 
change implies more than a levelling of the half yearly rates. 
But the discrepancy between the two payments last year 
arose from the consolidation into’ the final dividend of the 
special payment of 2 per cent, which in 1954 and 1955 
had been paid in addition to interim and final payments of 
5 per cent each. 

No clearing bank publishes a half yearly profits statement 
—Barclays’ subsidiary, Barclays DCO, recently became the 
first United Kingdom bank to do so ; but it seems reason- 
able to assume that the favourable trend of earnings last 
year has been checked, if not reversed. The fall of 4 per 
cent in rates on advances following the cut in Bank rate in 
early February, and the steeper fall in rates on money 
market assets (on Treasury bills more than on call money) 
must have more than offset the effects of the 4 per cent 
fall in the deposit rate. Moreover, the effect of the rise in 
earnings from higher advances in the. half year compared 
with the first half of 1956 seems to have been broadly offset 
by the further rise in the interest earning deposit accounts. 
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The arm, the lake 
and the sword 


The subaqueous fieldsman who seized the hilt of Excalibur 
brought off the most spectacular catch in all history. 

It was a catch made more difficult by the great weight of 
the sword—for Excalibur was not fashioned in TITANIUM. 

TITANIUM belongs not to legend, but to reality; not to 
history, but to the future. 

A high strength-to-weight ratio is only one of the 
invaluable properties of TITANIUM. It has outstanding 
resistance to corrosion; it retains useful properties at quite 
high operating temperatures. It can be welded, forged and 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIES 


machined—in fact, almost any conventional fabricating 
technique can be applied to TITANIUM and its alloys. 

I.C.I. Metals Division are now producing TITANIUM 
and its alloys in all the usual wrought forms—sheet, strip, 
rod, tube, wire, plate, billet and forging stock. 


LC.1L. Titanium— 
TOMORROW’S METAL TODAY 
LIMITED, 


LONDON, S.W.I 
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Finally, the banks have faced a fresh round of salary 
increases. 

On the other hand, there should have been less need to 
draw on current profits to cover depreciation on gilt-edged: 
Barclays and Lloyds, the two banks that in recent years 
have shown their book portfolios above market value but 
have left it open whether there has been partial writing 
down, now show a narrowing in their disclosed depre- 
ciation (Barclays from 3.4 per cent at end-1956 to 2.7 per 
cent and Lloyds from 2.5 to 1.85 per cent) ; at the West- 
minster, which again specifies that no provision at all has 
been made, depreciation is down from 3.2 to 2.15 per cent. 
The statement of the Midland, which has followed the same 
practice, is not yet available. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Better HP Figures 


HE Board of Trade’s hire purchase indices are to be 
é revised. For the past nineteen months they have 
measured changes in hire purchase credit extended by 
the finance houses, the value of goods sold on hire purchase 
by retailers, and the running volume of hire purchase debt. 
Gaps in this statistical coverage are becoming obvious. It 
now seems clear that there is a seasonal shape in hire trading 
distinct from the seasonal shape of retail business as a whole, 
but it is too early to measure it. But a gap that can be 
filled concerns credit sale agreements that are not strictly 
hire purchase. Forms have now gone out to the retailers 
and the finance houses asking them to supply separately 
their figures of credit sale agreements. Such credit sales— 
usually on short agreements for less than nine months and 
thus beyond the net of hire purchase controls—may turn 
out to be important in some trades. Officially they are now 
excluded from the figures, though whether every co- 
operating retailer fully understands the distinction and 
makes his return correctly is open to doubt. Certainly the 
addition in the autumn of these statistics should be welcome. 
There remain other gaps that are not yet being filled ; 
nothing, for example, is known about the number of hiring 
agreements, and the sample of co-operating retailers could 
with advantage be strengthened. But the Board of Trade 
is feeling its way towards better figures. 
The latest figures show that hire purchase is enjoying a 
moderate boom. Instalment sales through the household 
goods shops pushed the May index up to 74 (December, 
1955=100), against 66 in April and 64 in May last year. 
All the groups of shops, and particularly the radio and elec- 
trical goods shops, share in the advance. Moreover, the 
proportion of total sales which the shops made on hire 
purchase terms was growing slightly. In the direct business 
of the finance houses, dominated by the motor trade, the 
May index was 211 compared with 179 in April and with 
108 in May last year. The total value of the hire purchase 
debt outstanding at the end of May also showed a small 
_rise, and the volume of the hire purchase debt at the end of 
May is estimated at “ at least £373 million compared with 
at least £361 million” at the end of 1956. Figures from 
other sources make it possible to peer a little beyond the 
end of May. The number of contracts—largely in the 
motor and allied trades—registered by HP Information in 
June was 101,822 ; the total shows a seasonal contraction 
below the record figure of 130,190 for May, but it is still 
far above the 70,846 registered in June, last year. 
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COMMODITIES 


Past and Prospect 


HE past twelve months span two periods of upheaval 
in the commodity markets. The first came at the end 
of July when Egypt appropriated the Suez canal ; the second 
came at the end of October when Israel invaded Egypt, 
Britain and France intervened and the canal was closed. On 
both occasions commodity prices bounded quickly upwards 
and a reaction as quickly set in. The underlying tone was 
weak. That does not hold good for all major commodities. 
Wool, jute and sugar, despite the decline in recent weeks, 
are still appreciably dearer than a year ago. Tin prices, sup- 
ported by the International Tin Agreement, are slightly 
higher, and rubber and copra are unchanged. Weakness has 
been most apparent in copper, lead and zinc. In all three 
metals world production has outpaced consumption, but in 
lead and zinc the fall was set off by changes in the 
American government’s support policies. Cotton is also 
cheaper, owing to the subsidised sales of the American gov- 
ernment, and sisal is slightly down. Of the three beverages 
cocoa and tea are a little dearer, coffee a little cheaper. Wheat 
and coarse grains have fallen, owing partly to the reduction 
in selling prices and partly to the fall in the cost of freight, 
a substantial element in the cif prices of these items. 


HOW PRICES HAVE MOVED 
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What is the prospect six months from now? Failing 

another political upset there seems little reason to expect 
any radical change in prices as a whole. The American 
economy is still marking time, and the brake on the British 
and other European economies is being lightly relaxed. 
As always, some commodities will fare better than others. 
Copper may well be higher by the end of the year but lead 
and zinc prices are likely to drift until American policy is 
settled. Prices of wool and of American-type cotton may 
hold fairly steady, and wheat and coarse grains may show 
little change. Coffee, sugar and rubber are more likely to 
fall than rise. The outlook for cocoa is clouded by Brazil's 
foolish attempt to hold up the market. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


The Supply of Scientists 


ELDOM can more consideration have attended the pub- 

lication of one technical book than at the two full-dress 
conferences of the Royal Society of Arts and the British 
Association laid on in Leeds and London this month to pick 
up the theme of the report on Industry and Technical 
Progress produced by Professors Carter and Williams last 
month.* How much of all the good sense talked will per- 
colate back into action anywhere is uncertain ; but it would 





—* Industry and Technical Progress, by C. F. Carter and B. R. 
Williams. Oxford University Press. 25s. 
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be unreasonable to suggest that therefore it is not good 
sense. 

Professors Carter and Williams were sceptical in their 
report about the effect of “ shortage of risk capital” upon 
the introduction of technical innovations into industry ; they 
were much more concerned to support the popular fears 
that Britain is producing not enough scientists and practically 
no people with a rounded education—which means today a 
taste for what is sometimes the intellectual adventure of 
science as well as the accumulated wisdom of the classics. 
The conference a fortnight ago upon the supply of capital 
for technical innovation was accordingly rather less lively 
in mind than this week’s conference at Leeds about the 
supply of creative people—who nowadays are less likely to 
be poets alone than scientists or both. 

Most of the speakers seemed to accept the necessity for 
somewhat more advanced teaching—particularly of mathe- 
matics, which should not ideally be a specialised subject—in 
the sixth forms of schools. How to associate this with the 
broader curricula now advocated for the early years of the 
university is a major problem now confronting “ educa- 
tionalists”: but a higher proportionate output of less 
specialised scientists has been achieved in some universities 
abroad. 


ROADS 





Road Research Economy 


HE report of the Road Research Board for 1956 is some- 
what muted in its comments about the roads pro- 
gramme and related matters. The previous year’s report had 
sharp things to say about the pace of road improvement in 
relation to the continued growth of traffic, about the need to 
provide more training facilities for traffic engineers, and 
about the necessity for a more adequate scientific basis for 
the roads programme that is in train. The quieter tone of 
the latest report may perhaps be partly a reflection of the 
much greater number of schemes of road improvement that 
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have since been started, of the slight—though temporary 
—slackening in the rate of increase in traffic (before petrol 
rationing), and of the progress that has been made in open- 
ing university courses for traffic engineers and in forming 
a special planning branch for roads at the Ministry of 
Transport. 

But the volume of traffic has been growing at about the 
average rate of 8 per cent a year. It is now half as heavy 
again as in 1938 and one must reckon on a similar rate of 
increase continuing. The Board is by no means complacent 
about progress in matching the roads to this growth. Indeed 
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it foresees that the “ disparity will widen if the present trend 
continues.” Accidents, too, are mounting up. Though a 
certain level of accidents must perhaps be accepted as the 
price a motorised community must pay (an interesting study 
of 28 different countries’ records by the Road Research 
Laboratory shows that there is a fairly close relationship 
between the number of accidents and the number of vehicles 
and size of population) the laboratory has done excellent 
work isolating the avoidable factors that cause accidents— 
bad vehicle lighting for example, and the lack of skid- 
resistant surfaces on particular types of road. 

Working on a budget of only £500,000 or so a year, the 
laboratory achieves much, even though it has to meet far 
too many diverse demands and has to spread its limited 
resources over a wide field of detailed and time consuming 
investigations. From its past experience it should be able 
to make a valuable contribution to the new programme of 
economic “ before-and-after” studies of road improvements ; 
these should help greatly in determining priorities between 
different schemes and in choosing various alternatives. 
Money spent on this kind of research probably has the 
highest rate of return of any “road” expenditure. But 
the laboratory is still crammed into inadequate buildings 
at two sites four miles apart, and is without several important 
research facilities. On this point, the comments of the 
board are undesrtandably less muted. 





OIL PRICES 


Eastern Mediterranean out of Step 


HEN the prices of crude oil at Persian Gulf ports were 
\¢ raised early in June by 13 to 15 cents a barrel, there 
were no corresponding increases in the prices posted at the 
pipeline terminals in the Eastern Mediterranean. But 
freight rates have dropped so sharply since Eastern 
Mediterranean prices were last raised in December, that at 
present posted prices for crude oil and at present single 
voyage tanker rates refiners in Britain can obtain their 
supplies more cheaply from the Persian Gulf than from the 
pipeline terminals in Syria and the Lebanon. 

Pipelines direct from Saudi-Arabia and Iraq to the 
Mediterranean by-pass the 3,000-mile tanker haul round 
the Arabian Peninsula and also enable Suez Canal dues to 
be avoided. These savings would be passed on to buyers 
in full if the Eastern Mediterranean prices were computed 
on the basis of well-head prices in Iraq or Saudi-Arabia, 
plus pipeline operating costs (including payments to the 
transit countries), plus an allowance for the amortisation 
of the capital cost of the pipeline. But, as the recent 
sabotage in Syria has emphasised, allowance must also be 
made for the risk of losing the investment in the pipeline 
before it has been fully amortised. The oil companies 
owning the pipelines have accordingly felt justified in 
attempting to amortise their investment as quickly as 
possible by charging the full “economic rent” for their 
pipeline services—that is to say, by charging buyers no less 
than they would have to pay for supplies shipped by the 
cheapest alternative route. So long as the Suez Canal 


still has some spare capacity for tankers this cheapest 
alternative to the pipelines is the tanker voyage round the 
Arabian Peninsula and through the Suez Cana! (including 
the payment of canal tolls). Thus the price of crude oil 
loaded in the Eastern Mediterranean can be fixed at a level 
which just allows it to compete with crude oil shipped from 
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the Persian Gulf by tanker direct to the European refineries. 
One disadvantage of this formula is that the competitive 
position of the Eastern Mediterranean can be maintained 
only by changing prices there whenever tanker freight rates 
change. The last adjustment—an increase of 23 cents a 
barrel in the Eastern Mediterranean price last December— 
reflected the rise in freight rates that took place in the 
autumn before the Suez Canal was blocked. Eastern 
Mediterranean prices have never been raised to reflect the 
cost of hauling Persian Gulf oil round the Cape. But 
even allowing for the fact that the recent rise in Persian 
Gulf prices was not followed in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
crude oil loaded at Tripoli, Banias and Sidon would be 
competitive with crude oil shipped by tanker direct from 
the Persian Gulf only if the freight charged from the 
Persian Gulf to the UK were still about 64 shillings a 
ton. Buyers employing tankers at the current market rate 
for single voyages (at about 35s. a ton) can now obtain an 
advantage of 25 to 30 cents a barrel by loading in the 
Persian Gulf rather than in the Eastern Mediterranean. 


DIAMONDS IN SW AFRICA 


Desert for Two? 


HE battle of the diamond desert has entered a new 
T round. The finest gem diamonds in the world—many 
of them nearly perfect blue white octohedrons—come from 
the coast of South West Africa where the Orange River 
trickles through to the sea. . South of Oranjemund at 
Alexander Bay are the Government diggings—one of the 
South African Government’s efforts to find jobs for “ poor 
whites.” To the north of the river for 175 miles stretches 
the concession of Consolidated Diamond Mines of South 
West Africa. This desert of succulents and ostriches con- 
sists of a series of shelving 
sandy beaches from which 
the sea has long since 
receded. When sorted, the 
sand and gravel yield one 
part in 80 million of 
diamonds — enough to 
make Consolidated Dia- 
monds one of __ the 
brightest jewels in the 
Oppenheimer crown. It 
is also Sir Ernest’s per- 
sonal pride, because his 
decision to go in for 
alluvial diamonds was one 
that Rhodes thought wrong. Massive effort and expensive 
equipment have been deployed into these “ Sperr gobeit.” 

Recently the Administrator of South West Africa granted 
a second concession in the same area. It stretches along the 
same foreshore comprising the area between high and low 
water mark and 800 yards out to sea and has been given to 
Mr Van Zyl and his company S.W.A. Prospectors. Con- 
solidated Diamond Mines is challenging its validity by 
serving a petition on the High Court of South West Africa 
asking for a declaration of rights along the coast. The 
hearing has been fixed for November. It is hardly a 
matter of surprise that Sir Ernest Oppenheimer dislikes 
sharing his desert with Mr Van Zyl. A second party there 
would seem to need an access road and might well make 
nonsense of all the elaborate security precautions that are a 
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De Beers group speciality. The deserted sea into which the 
company now tips its tailings might become a hive of 
shipping. The battle will be stiff. 


STANDARD BANK OF S.A. 


Consolidation and Competition 


HE accounts of the Standard Bank of South Africa for 

the twelve months to March 31st reflect a year of 
consolidation rather than rapid expansion ; this matches the 
tone of the economy of South Africa, the most important 
area in which the bank operates. Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, 
who has succeeded Sir Frederick Leith-Ross as chairman, 
concedes in his statement that the slower tempo of develop- 
ment in the Union is “ not without virtue at present,” but 
fears that if fresh injections of capital do not follow when 
the dangers of inflation have been passed, “the present 
phase of consolidation may be unduly prolonged.” 

Sir Edmund hints that one of the ways in which more 
capital might be made available would be to ease the 
restrictive regulations on the banks’ own activities. He 
refers to those which govern minimum deposits to be 
maintained at the Reserve Bank and minimum capital and 
free reserves to be maintained within the Union. He fears 
that similar regulations will be introduced in the Central 
African Federation. The powers of the central bank to 
require deposits from the commercial banks are far-reach- 
ing ; Sir Edmund naturally trusts that they will be used with 
circumspection. 

Established commercial banks in southern Africa are 
not only finding themselves subject to more control ; they 
are also facing growing competition from new institutions, 
particularly from new merchant banks such as Union 
Acceptances and Rhodesian Acceptances, and the Merchant 
Bank of Central Africa. These institutions, as well as 
building societies and finance houses, are providing par- 
ticularly strong competition in bidding for deposits. On 
the other hand, by broadening the money market they 
should indirectly improve the scope for all financial insti- 
tutions. Sir Edmund himself takes the broad and progres- 
sive view. The activities of the new institutions “ are 
bound to impinge to some extent ” on business previously 
done by the commercial banks ; but they can be “ very 
beneficial” and make a great contribution to the develop- 
ment of healthy money markets. 


BREWERY BIDS FORESTALLED ? 


The Whitbread Umbrella 


OLONEL W. H. WHITBREAD’S statement to the share- 

holders of Whitbread and Company takes his technique 
of buying shares in other brewery companies to a new and 
decisive point. For some time Whitbread has been buying 
minority interests in brewery companies willing to accept 
association without amalgamation ; it uses the associates to 
sell its bottled beers, and in return it strengthens manage- 
ment and provides know how. The report lists ten existing 
associates—Morlands, Ruddle’s, Stroud, Norman and Pring, 
Tennants, Strong’s, Marston Thompson and Evershed, 
Cheltenham and Hereford, Buchan’s, and Dutton’s. The 
new point now is Colonel Whitbread’s open invitation 
to breweries at large to shelter under his umbrella: 
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This is serious reading, a semi-technical statement about a new kind 
of Wilmot Breeden car-door lock now fast developing — so let nobody 
get ideas to the contrary. 

The familiar rotary type of lock, by the nature of its mechanical principle 
is subject to ‘torque’ or twist when engaged, and needs special devices 
to counter up-and-down vibration. 

The new Zero-Torque lock that Wilmot Breeden have originated, in their Research 
and Development Division, has the great advantage that the lock, 
when in the shut position, resists horizontal, to-and-fro motion without 
torque being induced: simultaneously a rotary wedging action cuts out all vertical 
movement. It is a principle employed by certain shellfish but not, hitherto, by man. 
(See diagram and note direction of force through the centre of rotation... 
and all will be clear.) 

Wilmot Breeden, as you know, are specialists in car locks, window winders, 
handles, bumpers, steering wheels, etc. etc. Virtually every 
British car on the roads today carries Wilmot Breeden components. 


MOURELELLELLL IOLA LALTLUELEES ayy, Aen 


a, 


Approach... Safety... 


WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham: also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto. 
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PUMP / GENERATOR / POWER PLANT * 


@ Compact (23}” high x 183” wide x 19” long) @ 2 men can carry it 
@ produces maximum power immediately under widely varying climatic 
conditions @ high power-to-weight ratio (output 60 b.h.p.) @ runs on 
a wide variety of liquid fuels or various gaseous fuels @ easy, quick 
starting by handle or electricity @ one lever gives full control @ long, 
dependable, trouble-free life 


ROVER 


GAS TURBINES LTD. 


have had 18 years of gas turbine experience 


Extract from a 
Finnish customer’s letter : 


' 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| **the gas turbine pump owned by 
| Helsinki Fire Brigade had its (first) 
| really hard trial about a month 
| ago, when a small ship-yard in Helsinki 
| (was on fire) ... It was impossible to 
} come near the water with the big fire 
| engines, and the gas turbine 
| pump worked alone (for) one hour’s 
| time, and worked perfectly. 
| Rough calculations show that it saved 
| machinery of more than ten times 
I 
I 
i 


its own value.” 
%* There are many other applications. Industrial gas turbines 


may help your business. Please get in touch with 


ROVER GAS TURBINES LTD., SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE. TEL. SHELDON 4242 
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Those who feel in danger of being taken over by other 
companies, by individuals or by the State, should think 
carefully whether it would not be in their interest to be 
associated with a company that will strive to provide a 
stable future and to maintain the best principles of trading 
and treatment of staff and employees. 

The invitation could not be more frank: join the Whit- 
bread family, gain stability and make the jobs safe. Is this 
a good policy or a bad one ? Whitbread and Company is a 
progressive brewery ; it showed record trading profits for 
1956 of £3.1 million against £2.7 million and it stepped up 
the dividend by 3 per cent to 24 per cent—a rate that 
Colonel Whitbread hopes to maintain. His group is just 
as much within its rights in buying a minority shareholding 
in another company as it would be if it were to nfake a bid 
for all the shares. The difference is first that Whitbread 
spreads its available cash over a wider field ; secondly—and 
it is important—that the outside shareholders of the other 
company do not necessarily have the chance of being taken 
out at Whitbread’s price ; and thirdly that the directors of 
the other‘company become the associates, not the servants, 
of the Whitbread parent. For an ageing industry like 
brewing faced with the need for technological changes, the 
policy may have advantages. But it is not the up and coming 
founders of growing businesses that are likely to seek the 
shelter of the Whitbread umbrella. It is rather old family 
businesses where death duties have whittled down the con- 


trolling shareholdings. In essence, the umbrella is a 
blocking move. 


PAINTS 


Painting an Industry 


HE studies of different Western European industries 

made from time to time by the industry committees of 
OEEC have one minor but useful by-product: they 
often cause member governments to measure the activities 
of some of their smaller industries. The chemical indus- 
tries, a wide, rambling complex of complicated processes, 
are one particular sector where this sort of stimulus has had 
interesting results ; and last year, to assist an OEEC study 
of European paint manufacturing industries, the Board of 
Trade set out to compile from past Censuses of Production 
and other sources some figures about paint and varnish 


PAINT AND VARNISH SALES 


(million gallons) 
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1948 | 1951 | 1953 | 1956 

Distempers and other paste paints. | 16 | 14 il tl 
Cellulose based paints ..........- ef 9 10 it 
CRO INI ack case nscdeacés ‘ae | 4 
Other ready-mixed paints ........ 53 59 51 62 
WOCMNOE o5.6tesvisscecaesecss 4 4 5 

FOR vc csicasaivs wesqesecaees | 80 | 8&8 79 | 9 
Exports (per cent) .....ccccccces | 12-0 | 





manufacture here, which have now been published, with 
some additions, in the latest issue of “ Economic Trends.” 

Building and decorating, industrial finishes, which absorb 
“a substantial proportion” of the industry’s output, and 
direct exports are the three main outlets for paint sales. 
Production has been rising steadily since 1953. Towards 
the end of last year there was some slackening owing to 
reduced activity in motors and some other industries, but 
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sales appear to have picked up strongly again this year. Over 
the past decade however there have been some noticeable 
shifts in sales of different types of paints following the con- 
stant search for industrial finishes that dry more quickly and 
for household paints that make decorating even more simple 
for the “ do-it-yourself” handyman. The emergence of a 
large and growing petro-chemicals industry in this country 
has undoubtedly helped to speed up these shifts. Quicker 
industrial finishes, for example, have been developed from 
various synthetic resins, such as alkyd and epichlorhydrin 
resins and from isocyanates, and a number of emulsion paints 
and, more recently, thixotropic (or “ oil”) paints have been 
put on the market for the home user. 

With a turnover that is now a little over £100 million a 
year the paint and varnish industry can hardly be written 
off as a small industry, though many of its 600 or so firms 
are. The largest three dozen account for about half the 
industry’s output, while its 300 smallest contribute only 
about 5 per cent between them. But it is the largest paint 
industry outside the United States and should be well 
placed in any scheme of European free trade. Most major 
firms have subsidiary and associated companies in nearly 
every continental country, and the volume of its exports, 
now some 60,000 tons a year, is higher than the rest 
of Europe together. 


WOLFRAM 


Prices Fall Further 


E market in wolfram (tungsten ore) is still undergoing 
"Tl elena to the progressive reduction in the 
American government’s purchases. As the government’s 
contracts with foreign producers have run out supplies avail- 
able to the market have increased and prices have fallen. 
In its nature the wolfram market is “ thin,” and any change 
in supply or demand has an immoderate effect on price. 
Wolfram is now quoted nominally at 115s.-120s. a unit (of 
22.4 lb), almost half the price at the beginning of this year 
and the lowest for several years. Little business has been 
done at that level.. Most buyers still do not believe that the 
bottom has been reached and most sellers are holding out 
for higher prices. Though many mines have been forced 
to close down, their stocks have not yet been cleared. When 
they are the market may well swing upwards as sharply as 
it has swung downwards. 

The news that Congress has apparently decided to cease 
supporting the American mines by purchases for the 
“ strategic ” stock will make little difference to the world 
market. American producers have sold all their output to 
the stockpile for the simple reason that the price obtainable 
was far above the world price. America’s commercial needs 
have been met by imports. As very few American mines 
can go on producing at the present price, plus the generous 
duty, demand for foreign tungsten will hardly suffer. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Bank deutscher Laender has made available $100 
million to the World Bank on 4} per cent notes redeemable 
as to $40 million in July, 1958, $30 million in July, 1959, 
and $30 million in July, 1960. The loan, intended as a 
means of offsetting Germany’s substantial export surplus, 
will be followed shortly by a 25 per cent cut in German 
import tariffs. 
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After considering the results of the 1957 British Indus- 
tries Fair, the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce has 
concluded, and told the President of the Board of Trade, 
that in future the fair should be both general and interna- 
tional, on the lines of the great continental trade fairs. But 
the financing of a fair on this scale is beyond the means of 
Birmingham alone, and the Chamber is very sensibly trying 
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te persuade the Government and British industry generally 
to support its views and assume part of the responsibility for 
organising an international fair. If it succeeds it will have 
to press hard to retain the fair in Birmingham rather than 
London. In any case, the Chamber has decided, it is already 
too late to organise an international fair for 1958. So there 
will be no BIF at all next year. 
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LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD 


— biggest landlord of residen- 
tial flats—London County Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties, of which Mr 
T. J. Cullen is chairman—shows for the 
fifth successive year a rise in revenue 
before tax, to £986,613 against £914,004. 
The dividend has been increased to 18d. 
per Ios. unit against 165d. The contrast 
between the problems of Mr Howard, 
chairman of the City of London Real 
Property (whose accounts were discussed 
on page 68 of last week’s issue) and of 
Mr Cullen may be instructive. The 
bulk of Mr Howard’s properties are 
commercial and many of them are new. 
His rising rent roll comes from 
bombed buildings that have been rebuilt 
and are full up. The bulk of Mr 
Cullen’s properties are residential and 
until a week ago were controlled ; his 
rent roll has crept up, partly because of 
the inadequate Housing Repairs and 

Years to March 31, 

1956 1957 


£ 
2,033,388 
1,040,176 
481,598 


£ 
1,927,297 
990,724 
424,651 


Gross revenue 


Taxation 
Net revenue 452,433 506,325 
Ordinary dividends 195,996 219,080 
Ordinary dividends, per cent 13} 15 
Retained earnings 62,532 44,389 


Rents Act of 1954 and partly because he 
has recently added industrial buildings 
to the portfolio. He has built no new 
flats in London. But his old ones are 
fully let. 

There the sharp distinction between 
the residential and the commercial land- 
lord ceases, and the similarity begins. 
“Key Flats” like CLRP can expect 
further increases in revenue, for the new 
Rents Act “will enable us to charge a 
reasonable rent for the majority of our 
flats.” But Mr Cullen, thus freed from 
the burden of rent control, does not seem 
yet to have been tempted to build more 
flats in London any more than Mr 
Howard will build more offices. London 
County Freehold is expanding in 
Rhodesia, where it has exercised its 
option on two properties and of the 
total increase of £989,076 to £13,290,314 
in its properties, £903,607 represents the 
Rhodesian assets plus commercial build- 
ings at home. 

Why does the landlord of “Key 
Flats ”—like the landlord of commercial 
properties—still find it not worthwhile 
to build in England? London County 
Freehold’s report does not explicitly 
qnswer this question, but the reasoning 


must be this. Responsible landlords do 
not intend to over-stretch the powers 
that the Rent Act gives them. Probably 
the average rent plus services for Key 
Flats will be fixed at about two and a 
half times the gross rateable value or, 
say, about two-thirds more than the 
1939 rental. Rents on any block built 
now would have to be high by com- 
parison, whereas good returns can be 
earned in Rhodesia. Shareholders may 
feel that the prospect of rising dividends 
over the next few years looks bright ; 
the ros. shares, yielding 4.6 per cent at 
32s. 6d. xd, seems to reflect that view. 


HOUSE OF FRASER 


OUSE OF FRASER—still in the news as 
prime contender in the John Barker 
stakes—has produced accounts for the 
year ended January 31st that will give 
satisfaction to stockholders. Trading 
profit exceeded £2 million for the first 
time, the final dividend on the ordinary 
and “A” ordinary stock is 25 per cent, 
as expected, making 35 per cent for the 
year, and Mr Hugh Fraser reports that 
though there has been a recession this 
year in earnings from areas affected by 
strikes, overall earnings of the group 
have been maintained. 
House of Fraser, like other specialists 
in the take-over business, is not only a 
chain of 42 drapery shops, it is also a 


Years to Jan. 31, 
1956 1957 
£ £ 


2,060,144 
1,150,275 
822,223 
472,751 


2,980,479 


Consolidated earnings : 
Trading profit 
Taxation 


438,983 


3,141,626 
1,324,975 


Ordinary dividends.... 
Consol. balance sheet : 

Heritable properties... 

Less : Secured bonds 

Liquid assets 

Minority interests 

Reserves 

Ordinary capital 

5s. ‘‘A’’ ordinary stock units at 25s.xd yield 
£7 Os. Od. per cent. 
growing entity, constantly adding new 
assets to its balance sheet and usually 
carrying additional capital ranking for 
dividend. A firm basis of comparison 
between the results of one year and the 
next is often hard to find. Fortunately 
it can be found this year, for Mr Fraser 
says that apart from a minor addition 
in November last year—the business of 
John Kirsop and Son—the number of 
trading units has remained constant. 
But the increase in the group’s interest 
and dividends—{£50,053 against £40,514 
—does spring mainly from the inclusion 
of a full year’s return on certain invest- 


ments which were held for a limited 
period in the previous year. 

What will the next year’s figures 
show ? It will not be another semi- 
static year. Already House of Fraser 
has bought the shares of Carswell, a 
Glasgow men’s-wear shop, and, if Mr 
Fraser’s company rather than Deben- 
hams becomes the owner of John Barker 
& Co., that business—with total assets 
of £7.9 million, compared with {10.0 
million in the House of Fraser’s con- 
solidated accounts—will come into the 
accounts. 


W. H. SMITH (HOLDINGS) 


To newspaper industry may be facing 
tougher times, but the biggest dis- 
tributor of its products in this country is 
not expecting any material change in its 
present good fortunes. W. H. Smith 
and Son (Holdings) reports a_ higher 
profit and the chairman, the Hon David 
Smith, tells shareholders that he has no 
reason to suppose that results from the 
eurrent year will be materially different. 
The group returned a profit after depre- 
ciation and debenture interest for the 
period ended March 30, 1957, of 
£1,673,549 compared with £1,475,911, 
and a net profit after tax and deprecia- 
tion of £688,611, against £639,090. 
Though the latest accounting period 
covers 53 weeks instead of 52, there was 
still a comfortable true rise in profits. 
Moreover, the previous year included 
the newspaper and periodical strikes. 


The total dividend is held at 15 per 
cent for the third successive year and the 
sum ploughed back into the business 
jumps from £275,403 to £324,924. Pref- 
erence and ordinary dividends in fact 
take just over half the year’s profit. The 
profit retentions seem to have gone 
wholly into the rebuilding of the whole- 
sale houses, shops and bookstalls, Gross 
fixed assets rose during the year by 
nearly £1 million to £7,274,000, and net 
fixed assets after depreciation rose from 
£4,813,000 to £5,652,000. A further 
£500,000, Mr Smith reports, is to be 
spent this year on modernisation. 


Mr Smith has one complaint. The law 
relating to contempt of court recently 
caused the company to be fined and has 
since caused the owners of some foreign 
publications to accuse the company of 
trying to censor the contents. Mr Smith 
feels that some change in the law is 
needed to release distributors from part 
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of their responsibility. But if W. H. 
Smith and Son has a grumble, it also 
has a feather in its cap. How many 
companies now can show a profit on 
their holdings of government securities? 
This company holds short-dated govern- 
ment stocks with a balance sheet value 
of £1,008,601 and a market value of 
£1,023,625. 


NCHANGA 


= reached its peak of £437 in 
London in March, 1956, and 
Nchanga, drawing up its accounts on 
March 31st of last year, then had the 
benefit of sales made at high prices. It 
showed a bumper profit of £25,669,713 
before tax. The price of copper has 
since declined rapidly. This year 
Nchanga earned a surplus of only 
£15,228,798 and reduced its total divi- 
dend after Rhodesian tax from 150 per 
cent to 100 per cent. - The market was 
prepared for worse, and on the an- 
nouncement the £1 stock improved \* to 
111i, at which price it yields 8.8 per cent. 
The previous high rate of retained 
profits with which the company has been 
financing its development programme 
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comes into Nchanga’s latest year, the 
average was all but {£100 higher. With 
copper now down to about £220 a ton, 
current earnings at all the mines are 
being squeezed. 


BROWN BAYLEY’S 
RECONSTRUCTION 


_- venerable eyebrows at Steel 
House might be raised at the capital 
reorganisation plans of Brown Bayley’s 
Steel Works. Last year—the year ended 
September, 1956—this small steel com- 
pany paid 250 per cent, tax free, 
on its tiny ordinary capital of £37,500 
out of earnings equal to 242 per cent. 
That tiny ordinary capital is now to be 
written up to 64 times its present 
nominal amount, but shareholders of 
the company and of its two subsidiaries, 
Brown Bayley Steels and the Hoffmann 
Manufacturing Company, are warned 
not to assume any increase in the total 
amounts to be distributed in dividend. 
Brown Bayley Steel Works, after 
paying its final dividend this year, will 
go into liquidation and shareholders will 
receive for each share of 2s. 6d. nominal 
(but standing in the market at 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: 
LAST DEALINGS: 
ACCOUNT DAY: 





July 3 July 17 Aug. 7 
July 16 Aug. 6 Aug. 20 
July 23 Aug. 13 Aug. 27 





2 peer seo prices were lowered by 
continuing small sales up to Mon- 
day, and the Financial Times index of 
Government securities fell to a new low 
point of 81.60. After a rally on Wednes- 
day morning, prices slipped back again. 
Dominion stocks were often easier, 
and 33 per cent South Africa 1965- 
67 lost 2%; to 82 on the Union 
Government’s decision to prevent the 
repatriation of stock from London. 
Dollar stocks became very active on the 
Government's decision to prevent UK 
residents purchasing foreign securities 
from the rest of the sterling area. The 
premium on dollar securities (over $2.80) 
advanced at one time to I5} per cent 
before easing to 13} per cent. United 
Kingdom stocks favoured by American 
investors rose; Unilever NV _ gained 
3s. Od. to 118s. 6d., Borax deferred 
3s. 13d. to 33s. 6d. and Hudson’s Bay 
14s. 3d. to 275s. Canadian Eagle fell 


seems to have shielded stockholders £10 13s. 9d.) eight £1 ordinary back on the new currency regulations. 

from suffering a dividend reduction pro- § shares in a new holding company, Industrial shares again found support, 
portionate to the fall in earnings this | Brown Bayley Limited. That com- and The Economist indicator advanced 
year. From a net profit of £9,528,798, pany, which will continue to hold to a new peak of 225.0, a rise of 1.3 in 


£24 million has been diverted to capital 
account and £7 million paid in divi- 
dends. Previously £63 million was re- 
tained and £10} million distributed out 
of a net profit of £17,094,713. Nchanga 
has a surface ore body which it is attack- 
ing by opencast methods. The outcrop 
will lengthen the mine’s life and improve 
its ultimate prospects, but since the out- 
crop is somewhat less rich than the com- 
pany’s underground ore-body, the short 
term impact when copper falls is serious. 

The further fall in copper since 
Nchanga’s year points to still smaller 
earnings for the other Rhodesian 
producers which end their financial 
years on June 30th. They will be includ- 
ing three months of trading when the 
average spot price on the London Metal 
Exchange was £235, whereas from 
March 31st to June 30, 1956, which 









“THE ECONOMIST” 
INDIGATOR 


100 





ORDINARY SHARE 


just over half the ordinary capital of the 
two subsidiaries, will move its financial 
year from the end of September to the 
end of December. Of the two subsidi- 
aries, Hoffmann Manufacturing, the en- 
gineering side of the business, already 
ends its accounts on December 31st and 
Brown Bayley Steels will be the first of 
the formerly nationalised steel undertak- 
ings to break with the end September 
date. 

A writing up of Brown Bayley’s 
heavily written down nominal capital 
is obviously needed following the 
buying back from the Holding and Real- 
isation Agency of the nationalised half, 
Brown Bayley’s Steels. But some share- 
holders may feel that it would have been 
better just to wind up and distribute the 
shares in the two subsidiaries to the 
members. 














STOCK EXCHANGE 
“* The Economist” Indicator 





the week to Wednesday. English Elec- 
tric was outstanding among electrical 
stocks and jumped 3s. 6d. to 64s. 3d. 
Store shares affected by the bid for John 
Barker dipped lower at the close of last 
week, but recovered. House of Fraser 
“A” were finally Is. 3d. down on 
balance at 27s. 3d. xd. Textiles 
shares improved; Courtauld’s gained 
3s. to 36s. 73d. on the higher rayon 
output, and Lancashire Cotton rose 
Is. 3d. to 35s. xd.  British-American 
Tobacco recovered 2s. 4}d. to 40s. 3d. 
Swan Hunter rose a further 2s. 9d. to 
78s. 9d. following the increase in the 
interim dividend. 

Royal Dutch jumped to a peak of 24; 
before easing to 234, but Burmah and 
British Petroleum were lower on balance. 
Kaffirs weakened, but rubber shares 
again advanced. 





INDICATORS 











Low High | Low 





High | 
225-0 | 190-5 | 210-4 | 170-0 
(July 10) | (Jan. 2) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 















































tan 24 Bar- 1957 1956 
1957 indent hina — . Consols| gains —E—— 
: . Yield |Marked ‘ ; 
High High 
3 5:37 89-24 | 5-05 | 12,879} 207-6 203-6 
és 4 ° 5-37 | 89-10 | 5-06 | 12,534] (July 9) | (Jan. 3) 
os 5 | 206-4 5°35 | 89-04} 5-08 | 12,789 
ies 8 | 207-0 | 5-33 | 88-92 | 5-09 | 14,020 Low Low 
an 9 | 207-6 | 5-32 | 88-91 | 5-06 | 12,563] 178-9 161-5 
» 10} 207-5 | 5-32 | 88-97 | 5-06 | 11,647] (Jan. 1) | (Nov. 29) 





Bases :—* 1953=100. + July 1, 1935 





100. ¢ 1928— 100. 





Prices, 1957 


“High: 


| Low | 


953 
904 





Prices, 1957 


High | Low 


' \Funding 3% 1966-68 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS 


AND 
GUARANTEED 
STOCKS 


\War Loan 3% 1955-59. 
\Funding 24% 1956- 61. 
‘Conversion 4%, 1957- 58. . 
‘Serial Panding 23% 1957. 
(Conversion 2% 1958-59. . 
/Exchequer 2% 1960 
|Exchequer 3%, 1960 
(Conversion 44% 1962. 
[Savings Bonds 3% 1955- 65 
\Funding 3% 1959-69 


\Funding 4% 1960-90 


‘Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70! 
|Exchequer 3% 1962-63. . 

E xchequer 24%, 1963-64. 
Savings Bonds 24% °64- 67) 
‘Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75) 


\Victory 4% 1920-76 
Conversion 34% 1969.... 
Treasury 34% 1977-80... 
Treasury 34% 1979-81... 
Redemption 3% 1986-96 . 
Funding 33% 1999-2004. . 
Consols 4% after Feb. ’57 
War Loan 34% after 1952) 
Conv. 38% after Apr. 1961] 
|Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966) 
\Consols 24% 
[Treas. 24% after Apr. ’ 
|Br. Electric 44% 1967-69.| 
Br. Electric 30, *1968- ES 
Br. Electric 3% 1974-77... ; 
Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. 
Br. Electric 34% 1976-79. 

. Gas 4% 1969-72 

. Gas 34% 1969-71 .... 

. Gas 3% 1990-95 

. Transport 3% 1968-73) 

. Transport 4% 1972-77; 

. Transport 3% 1978-88, 





DOMINION, 


| CORPORATION AND 
| FOREIGN BONDS 


|Australia 3}% 1965-69 
\Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 
|S. Rhodesia 23% 1965- 10 
IN. Zealand 4%, 1976- 78 


Agric. Mortesae 5%, 1959- 


Price, 


July 3, 


Price, 
July 10, 
1957 


Yield, 
July 10, 
| 1957 
8 


| Net 


| 
| 97 
92} 
991k | 
993 
53 


94 $8 
96% | 
98 $4 
86% 
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Price, | Yield, 
July 10, 


July 10, 
1957 


Prices, 1957 


High Low 


83/- | 
12/104 
29/3 
56/6 
59/- 
34 /- 
81/- 
36/3 
46/- 


7/105 
46/1} | 
27/9 
38/- 
50/- | 
27/14 | 


47/9 
12/- 


5/11} 


38/- 
23/6 
32/6 


38/3 
18/6 
| 38/9 
| 63/9 | 
| 35/104 
| 17/43 
| 31/6 
| $572 
15/6 
| 38/103 
37/- 
$191 
| 30/9 


19/3 | 12/4} 


Last Two 
Dividends 


% 





ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


(c) 


Price, 
July 3 
1957 


Price, 
, |July 10, 
1957 





8 b Babcock & Wilcox.f1 
10 b\Cammell Laird.. es 
4 a Dorman Long 
10 b\Guest Keen N’fold. £1 
7 bi\Metal Box ........ £1 
3 aStewarts & Lloyds. £1 
5 aSwan Hunter. £1 
6 a\United Steel.......£1 
THO) IR soci aiacmatd oaki 
- ELECTRICAL 
24a Assoc. Elec. Inds. ..{1 
845/Br. Ins. Callenders. £1 
64a Decca Record ....4/- 
15 cElect. & Mus. Inds. 10/- 
10 5 English Electric ...£1 
44a General Electric ...£1 
TEXTILES 
6b Bradford Dyers... .£] 
635\Coats, J. & P. ..... £1 
6 b.Courtaulds i aseres £1 
5 a Lancashire Cotton. .{1 
1246 Patons & Baldwins. {1 
| SHops & STORES 
10 6 Boots Pure Drug. .5/- 
74a Debenhams 
15 aGt. Universal ‘A’. 
20 Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
20 b United Drapery. . .5/- 
13}a| Woolworth 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT 
64 Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
Nil a British Motor 5/- 
5 o\Ford Motor .......£1 
3_a\Hawker oe “3 
124c\Leyland Motors.. 
15 b|Rolls- Royce 
8 cStandard nal -5/- 
SHIPPING 
1l OBrit. &Com’ wealth10/- 
8 biCunard 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. Port. Cem...{1 
1246 Beecham Group. . .5/- 
|Bowater Paper ....£1 
Br. Aluminium ....£1 
+5§a\Br. Amer. Tob. . .10/- 
$)|B.E.T, ‘A’ Defd.. of 
blBr. Oxygen ....... 
3 a\Canadian Pacific. 
746|Dunlop Rubber. 
6 ba hemical 


\STEEL & ENGINEERING] 


124d\[mp. Tobacco 


83a 
$3-75c\$3- TéclIntl. Nickel. 
J. Lucas (Inds.).. 


5b hal 
63a) 154 b| Monsanto Chem. . 


N.p.v.| 
il 


-5/- 


10/- | 70/6 
10/103) 11/- 
1} 27/103) 27/- 
| 52/104 ||52/10$ 
55/3 | 55/9 
29/6 | 29/6 


16/- | 18/9 
oS /103 
42/9 | 42/6 


61/9 | 62/ 
50/103! 50 
30/3 | 29 
35/3 | 33 
60/9 | 64 
54/- 


20/- 
26/1} | 
33/74 
33/9* 
37/14 


23/- 
47/- | 
55/44 


57/3 
30/- 
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15/103 
44/- 
15/103 13/74 
70/3 | 60/44 
69/- | 57/6 
145 6 1106/44 
114/6 12/- 


10 c| 5 ajRanks 10/- 
6 a) 10 BA. E. Reed........ “a 
20 ¢ 224 c\Sears Hldgs. ‘A’. 
12 b| 4}a\Tate & Lyle 
74d 74a| Tube Investments. . 
— 5 a\Turner & Newall. 
114b|Unilever Ltd / 
$840 $10 b|United Molasses .10/-| 38/- 
MINES, ETc, 
50 b/Anglo-American .10/-|131/3 
| t10 b\Cons. Tea & Lands. £1) 26/- 
120 b\De Beers Def. me, Par 103 = 
5 a) Doornfontein....10/-| 21/1 ‘1 | 
30 ¢| {London Tin 
75 bi |Nchanga Cons. ....£1) 
50 a!President Brand . 5/-| 53 
8}a| Rho. Selection Tst. 5/-| 
30 b United Sua Betong. £1) 
40 aW estern Holdings 5/-| 


\German 7% 1924 (Br. E nfaced <7 5 


76} s | “ee 55/6 
\Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced) 
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Prices, 1957 | Last Two 
| Dividends 
(a) (6) (c) 


l | 
Pr — | Price, | Yield, 
July 3, |July 10, July 10, 
1957 | 1957 1957 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 
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44/- | 37/- 


125 /~ 
| 24/- 
92/6 
19/9 


— 


High 

30/9 
47/3 
35/3 
40/- 
51/3 
73/3 
40/6 
51/6 





ag ‘9 
29 


zi! 


WRPRO NAPOU KFOWUDO FAWANODrFDh: 


Banks & DISCOUNT 
7 OBk. Ldn. & S. Amer. {1 
6 a Barclays Bank 
4 b 4 a Barclays D.C.O. ...£1 
T$a} 7$bChartered Bank... .£1) 
7 bi $a Lloyds Bank £1) 
9 6) 9 aMidland Bank £1 
5 6b 5 aNat. Discount ‘B’..£1 
645} 6a Union Discount.... £1] 
INSURANCE 
30 al 4346 Commercial Union 5/-| 78/9 
12$a, 8746 Legal & General . .5/-/138/9 
| $20 a) $50 b Pearl 19 
it125 c/t1324c Prudential ‘A’ 42} 
| | BREWERIES, ETC. 
Bo) BO BOR oo cchucswnecd £1)124/- 
114} 6 a Distillers 25/14 
15 b 10 a,Guinness........ 10/-| 43/3* 
Tal 17 oe ‘A’ 84/-* 
t5 a 


OIL 
710 b British Petroleum. £1 165/- 
5 a) 1736 Burmah 114/74 113 ‘9 
74a} 17$6 Royal Dutch.. £224 fet 
t5 a +1330 Shell £1/210/74 (213/14 
w ... {Ultramar i0/-|101 /1 | a7 /— 


* Ex dividend. + Tax free. { Assumed average life approx. 10 years. 
(b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (e) To earliest date. 
(n) After Rhodesian tax. 


29/9 
42/3 
33/- 
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KK ODOCICOR. 


44/6 
17/9 
130/- 


19 
39} 


106 /- 

21/6 

44/6 31/- 
85/6 63/6 


173/7} |130/- 
119/4} | 83/9 
£24R | £153 
218/3 {153/14 
102/6 | 59/44 


58/ 1b | 





New York = Prices | 


July 


35) 
35} 





i) 
Con. 


a [July |. 
S 


July iy | Ju July 


| 38k 


July 
— fer 3 
56 
44 /6* 
| 85/3* 


163/1} 


. $ 
Int’l. Nickel. .!103j 
National Dist.' 


Am. Viscose. 
Beth. Steel. 

hrysler | 79} 

rown Zeller. : 543 
} |DuPontdeNm.|196 
Ford Motors. . 

} jGen. Elect.... 

61¢ [Gen. Motors. .| 


|| Ex rights. 
(t) On 


an. Pacific .. 
N.Y. Central . 
Pennsylvania .| 
mer. Tel. . "11753 
tandard Gas. 3t 
Vestern Union| 184 
Alumin’m Ltd.! 50} 
m. Smelting.| 58% 


§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 
(f) Flat yield. (hk) On 15%. 


35} 
34 
203 
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4334 | 443 [Woolworth. 


tt Ex capitalisation. (a) Setenien divide nd. 
5% tax free. (j) On 133%. (I) To latest date. 
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eee ~=——S The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
NNN SII ccccdciaacavues This week 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages............... June 29th Western Europe: 
S Production and Consumption July 6th Production and Trade...... June 22nd 
FRITS sicsacdcsaecscdecccass June 15th British Commonwealth....... July 6th 

BOGTE BUUIG. ca cccciscececscce June 22nd Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics............ . This week Prices and Money Supply June 15th 
— Industrial Profits ............. This week United StWGS ccc cccccscccccccsns June 29th 










World Trade 


(Million US Dollars) 





Exports (f.o.b.) Imports (c.i.f.) 







Annual Rate 
1948 1955 | 1956 | Oct.to | Jan. to 


Annual Rate i 

1948 1955 | 1956 Oct. to | Jan. to 
Dec., | Mar., 

1956 | 1957 









































































































































































i iiitineass nek Cewesseewaeae us 54,011 84,156 | 93,250 99,900 | jus 60,056 | 88,943 97,580 | 101,592 
} | | | 
BS dcnwun na eacie ude tmeeanaweues 15,014 | 20,508 | 21,792 | 22,685 _ 18,327 23,522 | 24,148 24,258 | 
ID TI oo ck knctccdcicecss 6,605 8,468 9,292 | 9,847 9,801 8,370 | 10,867 | 10,890 | 10,928 11,852 
| } | | | 
UK overseas territories ............ 2,280 3,550 | 3,804 | 3,852 ea 2,595 3,967 | 4,344 | 4.434 re 
Oe errr rere re 404 444 563 | 558 | 585 523 651 799 | 810 976 
Malaya and Singapore........... 813 1,358 | 1,361 | 1,393 | 1,406 842 | 1,249 1557 | 1,360 | 1,508 
MINS 5:56:s KGa wR eeeew TRESS. 252 370 377 | 348 aed 169 380 427 454 ind 
| 
Other sterling countries............ 6,129 | 8,490 | 8,696 8,986 a 7,362 | 8,688 | 8,914 | 8,896 aa 
BE Glee wiesQenesetenkss 1,649 1,748 | 1,895 2,400 2,487 1,411 | 2,160 1,937 1,710 1,748 
REE cuandiviinkianwihetewke 306 407 | 364 i 301 | 307 342 382 - 
MEE Rathetetuiswardesdnaneens 201 | 244 216° 170° os 121 246 248° | 270° | oa 
DN aia Pees Reeniarces a caweees 1,363 | 1,276 1,269 1,393 | 1,384 1,616 1,413 1,711 | 1,764 1,891 
BOR occas Gah ceteesh bkens 81 | 519 492 aT ea 183 273 321° | 3353 or 
BNNs diecaeecnavecoceeceeses 199 309 301 340 | 366 549 | 572 507 | 485 | 531 
‘ rae Se dd kage nee alan | 830° 840° 655° | ae cal mr? a a oo 
PN kccacndoxcenweens 493 _ | 724 770 642 950 450 804 | 752 | 740 
Northern MROGGMe 6. cs ccceccsc | | 
MINING petit cth ess ceacawaees 17 }| 484 510 479 | 4248 18 >| 435 | 499 507 | 480° 
Southern Rhodesia ............- 
Pakistan ... iia =] 401 339 304 i = 290 Sl 505 ead 
South-West Africa ......cscccess ‘ 
Union of South Africa ........... 565 | 1,059 1,184 | 1,346 1,225° 1,567 1,485 1,524 1,434 1,597° i 
EUROPE 
Belgium-Luxemburg : ; / : : : : ; ; : ; ; 
Denmark jcnewedsCakawnsvunneed 
Germany, Federal Republic ' ; : : ; : eee 
eee eee eee ee eer eeeseseseeee | 
PED. CSkd weed caweseNes 
MU <4 ce J eaeunewemaceees’ 
ML. satavewaseeterdccane ae 2 | y 
DE sve aenned bqeeuaeus y | 
a ri couse nnetadncedseews 197 | 313 305 346 | 362 348 "498 407 | 346 "362 
Total related areas (excl. sterling area) 2,039 | 3,361 3,480 3,684 | 2,814 4,430 4,587 4,901 
Netherlands Antilles ............ 407 | 803 | 841 860 | 544 996 1,062 | 1,093 
| | 
NORTH AMERICA 
ME ida Sip he duswetieeuensenecee 16,022 | 20,316 24,324 | 26,530 26,585 11,082 17,534 20,005 20,348 20,241 
| } 
United States..... 6CGEECCCOEDECEOS 12,666 15,553 19,072 | 20,844 | 21,718 8,058 | 12,369 13,743 13,778 14,105 
SOE OP i viccccesas Ves eedesooece 3,356 4,763 |* 5,252 5,686 | 4,867 3,024 5,165 | 6,262 6,570 6,136 
| | } } 
LATIN AMERICA | | | | 
Mii cies Wudwetastwane wave kewee 6,530 | 7,881 | 8,426 | 8,532 pe 6,224 7,552 | 7,734 | 8,246 | 
pitecenecesekaneeien 1,627 929 4, | 1,173 1,128 | 1,137 
i Lvednettaaicnereeeeeuc ewes 1,173 1,423 1,482 | 1,516 | 1,134 1,306 1,234 1,478 
a eee aC mae eee eased 327 472 543 | 610 aa 269 376 | 354 | 357 xa 
289 580 599 | 539 5798 337 669 657 | 522 3923 
Ri ceieneheesinntanestacies 724 607 | 666 | 444 a 591 | 633 ca ae ae so 
MNEs nincewadenedtnas ve cnwen 466 668 705 | 749 ee 561 885 1,072 | 1,131 1,090° 
DUS ca cagadacnaeweekosckws 157 268 308 334 284° 168 | 299 | 361 | 400 3483 
ORDEDIND ona os cosnasedieesaes a | ae ia 1,092 1,158 1,317 sa 



























Retegaped tetas even wkaswaesniede i 6,715 6,840 wed 3,87 6,872 7,890 7,771 wis 
BOWES coc ecuneaseun ed eenawetss 591 "397 408 323 525 663 525 534 355 4948 
— MNS i cicaswenndeceesnewes 394 932 882 1,000 tee 464 604 853 731 ak 

im omé eee mate aioli Ra wae 462 aa er re sas 167% 4 ia a me 
a eS gS ta 258 2,011 2,501 2,888 2,281 684 | 2,471 3,230 3,620 4,033° 


ttc ast OD 2 0.62.5 90.00.60. 2 0.0.0. 5.0.5 5 CEE ESRI cassie erates tcc mee si elegance demi eet cet silenced eae 
Figures cover general trade as far as possible. Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not available. Data reter to calendar years. 
(‘) Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe. (2) Including the trade of Newfoundland in 1948, with no 
adjustment for trade between the two areas. (°) Partly estimated. 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


Tue tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949 ; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


Comparative analysis of 799 profit and loss accounts published April-June, 1957 (£’000) 


Breweries | Clothing and | _ Food and Shops and | | 


Industry Tobacco 


| and Distilleries Footwear | Confectionery Stores Building 


Me. of Camension | (15) | (36) (45 2 


e Year Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. | Prev. Latest | Prev. 


Gross trading profit.............. | 7,716, 8,334 12,100 4,893| 6,247) 88,249, 91,697 23,615 
Income from investments 233; 278} 100 ‘97 7238 493: 7 6} 1,034 1,488 1,072 
Other current income | ite et | aed a i ‘ ek tle 


1 
3,951 


Depreciation 600! i 1,748! | 24, 27, 710 | 319,44 14,104) 16,212 
Income tax 161) y 68,508 | 2,231) , 30,759| 30,546, 
Profits tax 799 3,998) 3,450} 462) 779) 5,372, 6,942) 


| | | 
Directors’ emoluments 1 1 1,913 } i971 | 2,975, 2,998) 
Administrative charges 79! 1 ; 570) | 5 7 | mn 316 
Contingencies, provisions, etc | 4) | 521| i 
Pensions \ \ i 7 


Minority interests | | a 2,867 
Loan interest j | | 2,214 
Preference dividends } i 106} 4,442 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .... | 540) 31,862 
| 
Ordinary dividends ; 1,756 13,502) 
i 194, = 1,031 5,779 
Brought in (parent company) H 196 2,420 | 36, “101! 
Carried forward (parent company). ' } ,420' 2.733) 46,051) 


Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles Newspapers, | Miscellaneous | Shippin 
and Paint Manufacturing | and Aircraft | Paper and | Manufacturing Pping 
| Printing | 

No. of Companies (4) (41 (29 (27 { 31 115 (is 


Industry Shipbuilding | 


{ 
} 
' 
| 


Year | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. 


Gross trading profit 6,620! 7,914 119,179 118 208) 37 ,734| 33, 296) 38,947| 37, 953! $2,023' 53,413, 7! ell! 70,915! 23,857, 31,93¢ 19,187 | 
Income from investments ......... | 766! 731; 4,402: 4, a 1044) 1,313) 724, 1,030! 2,276} 2,728 2,346: 2,537, 1,573) 1,963 252%; 
Other current income a ee 2 61} 692; 50! 22) 


eos 838 9 2) 7 ae died 
Non-recurring credits 127; 2,162 840 ! 1263 | 2s 238 Bil) 1,276; 1,701) 1,906; 3,258 169 545 812 
Total Income 125,745 123, 770) 40, 102 * 40,486) 55, 625 57,851, 75, 885) 76, m7, 25,606 20,25! 


Depreciation | 27,331) 4,944| | 90291 7,902: 15 956) 
Income tax | 31,473; 29,570! 13,007) 10/360) 11,950| 10,808, 18.211 769, 24,096! 
Profits tax 2,474 2,888, 1,826 2,128 3,869 is 16 


Directors’ emoluments : 1,062) 1,074, | 038) 1,650 i 2, 881) 
Administrative charges | 1 | 758! 897) 211) | 94) 86, i 706! 
Contingencies, provisions, etc....... iis 3 f le 2,992| 1,044) 1,742) 575! 560 j { 591; 
Pensions { 880) 855) | 298! 554 1,369) 798) 
| | Pe | 

Minority interests 1 i ! \ 691 440 34) i 482: } 1,354) 
Loan interest ‘as { 317, 375 516 645; | 1,890) 1,678) 
Preference dividends 103 j 565) 1 344 344, 290! i 1,014 17; | 1,415! 
Profits retained by subsidiaries.... 935 ,282) | 2,430 1,868) Zz 829, ! 4,278 
| | 

Ordinary dividends 975: J R 4,240; 4,361) 705) 6, 867; 8,845, 
Reserves 350! 474 952, 5,374 5,450} 3,284! | 7,740) 063} 6,894: 
Brought in (parent company) 994 ; 3 : 7,170, 7,701} 5,298) 10, 782 4, 856| 7 13, 086: 14,237, 
Carried forward (parent company). 1,318 = 4, 119) 803) 7,701 8,484) 10,782; 16,124; 6,004; ) 14,237 15,946, 


Silk and 


} 
Industry | Rayon 


Textiles 


21,848 


Engineering lron and Steel 


Latest 


| 26,139 


913 
"134 


27,186 


4,186. 

8,032 

2092 
822 


43 
2,132 
40 


Latest 


319 
“513 


22,680 


| | TOTAL 
Wool Other i Rubber Tea eumuae i ALL GROUPS 


No. of Companies (6 (22) (20) i (86) (37 (56) 799 Companies 


; | j i | | 
Year | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest ! Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. 


Gross trading profit ,082' J . i 4,085 162,617 166,886'" 8,697! 5; 750i 6,830 25,582) 30,390 933,323 
Income from investments | 962; 2, i 178 15,412) 33,809) 494, ; 836) 559 1,245 1,205) 38,764 > 
Other current income oe me oe - = 143) 151) 125) 1 504; 597 1,896 | 
Non-recurring credits i | 67| ! | 566 927; 22,505 . 


Tota! Income 


Depreciation 7 165, 20,286) 19,885 | ; 253) 52431 159,003 
Income tax j 71, 941) 76,312; y f | ,002, 9,497) 331,756 | 
Profits tax i | | 4, ny 13,885: r t } | 3,221) 55,479 


Directors’ emoluments i 618) 1 1 i 1,008; 21,759 
Administrative charges t i 281! s { ! 754) 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... | ! { 1 | &, 249) | 262) Hl ! . 104) 
Pensions | i } 1 | 311! ' 4 OF i I 072! 
Minority interests i 1 i : j 20) Ce Saale oe ee | 178; 
SE NE cs on sce bdenea cule om | 0) | i i : | 1,052} 1,455! 
Preference dividends { | ' \ | 4,343 ‘ 963) 
Profits retained by subsidiaries.... | | . 503! Dr. 93! | Dr. 787 7 i 1 48 2,089) 


Ordinary dividends 971| 2,895) | 610) | 32,394 438) 4,026 121,061 
MNES. 5s oknoptbnweeccesan nea 0; | 530) | 32,295 ; 4 2,196 89,978 
Brought in (parent company) Sera | 2, 2,226: 8,408 647; s 5,647; 132,010 | 
Carried forward (parent company). | j | 2,22 2,383) \, 543) 9,603 10, “— 7 ‘ be 160,362 | 
| | ! | i 
* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 


Latest 


| 978,116 


59,768 
1,845 
18, si9 


178,016 


344,644 
70,751 


22,255 


17, 335 


12,130 
19,424 
15,409 
79,79! 


129,597 
116,193 
160,362 
185,388 
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Comparative analysis of 799 balance sheets published April-June, 1957 (£°000) 





Breweries | Clothing and 
and Distilleries Footwear 


ais (36) 


Food and Shops and 


industry Confectionery | Soares | Tobacco Building Engineering Iron and Steel 

















No. of Companies | (45) (24) 





(2) (53) (90 





















Year 








Prev. Latest | Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. Latest 








Latest 


















CAian ieee ee eeaemes | 46,410 49,051 42,636 405,209 459,389 . f = 27! -~ = ! | 92,773 
Fees GNGRMORE. 6.00... ccescecces | 122 223 532 284 16,731, 19,164 5,197 4,108 2 2 2,351) 2,514 090 6,072 | 6,280 
ELS 6 ieCeauthaediosecadaeaees | 6,977, 7,552 24,877 27,486 322,343| 339,175 27,663 29,341 27,091 33,467 37,919 46,789 178. 738 198. 3 45,494 | 64,133 
EEN er ere ree | 3,243) 3,199 7,843 8,290 158,661| 167,688 13,437 13,646 17.240 18,516 30,739 29,169 124,700 133,130 45,641 53,278 
Net balances due to parent company | 57 75 556 422 205) 49 15 ee and 353 253' 1,868 1,482 925 ‘a 
Gilt-edged securities.............. ; 1,811) 1,534 276 274 «61,255 1,283 3,56/ 3,061... aa 756 794 4,091; 2,839 1,418 493 
ars ac ee cickhoeks nied sneuee + | 6,022 5,600; 8,460 7,305 87,067) 95,548 8,989 11,758 595 372 11,919 11,777 46,864 44,716 16,503 12,069 
Other marketable investments .... | 1,625 1,439! 287 290 4,165 3,267 638 Net aac uil > “ene 2,564 2,633 5,923) 5,091 79 1,943 







Intangible assets......... cccccece | 3,321 3,237; 1,367, 1,235 19,439 19,930 1,482 1,064 458 465 1,252 1,238 951) 1,190 506 


We SG Res tiasctevncues | a E ‘ . y . y . 230,971 




























Bank overdrafts and loans ....... i 47,226 39,719 ‘i : i , i 11,898 
Reserve for future income tax.... 2,844, 3,077, 4,169 4,086 49,512 52,770 8,402 9,949 1,790, 2,596 6,353 6,472 33,563) 33,350} 7,626| 7,278 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... 3,693, 4,300; 13,519 14,675 139,422 160,846 11,144 11,612 1,765 2,072 28,589 33,355 88,984 94,613 35,486 39,847 
Capital reserves.............0.005 3,918 4,256! 3,422 7,875 26,315, 28,921 26,799 29,937 1,612, 1,431 4,503 5,400 32,82/| 37,247) 11,695 9,044 
Other provisions ............0.005 1,031' 1,014) 44 1.124 2,457| ame 654 405 362) 341 1,84! 32 3,227 ent 2,884 aes 
OS Ee ee | 4,964 4 136,821 14,041 | 5,199 394 | ; | . 

Other current liabilities .......... | 7,969 3°344 10,970 5'ogg 191,438| 75'797 26.143 j9'¢5) 14.685 7'634 38.260, “9'q36 | 18.564 4e'q95 29-253 12.408 
Revenue res. and carried forward.. | 13,445 14,004 15,235) 15,593 238,408) 285,361) 29,/13 22,610 5,934. 6,977 26,496) 30,401 126,166 141,863, 37,537 | 40,809 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... | .. | .. | 20 10 290, +=. 391 126 Be cana wae 9... 122 117 suk. tea 

Minority interests .............006 2,715 2,685 1,414 1,396 34,029 36,382 3,360 3,954 15 112 = 1,879' 1,840 12,506 13,450) 9,33! | 11,937 
Ne MINE. edie eckcs cvisase2s: 11/829 11,782, 5.677 5,561 57,584 55,643, 15,803 16.012 4,000 12,000 5.857\ 7,335 32.744 34.945) 12425 15,247 
Preference capital ................ 6,599 6,599| 5,541 5,535 100,465 101,425| 7,971 8,171 6,100 6,100 8,798 8,724 29,654 29,654 10,744 10,744 


COE GOP: 6. civ cccccvcvcese 14,781 14,781 17,854 17,928 127,929, 129,106 28,509 37,876 5,638, 11,200 22,532 24,033 107,304 115,593, 39,837 40,287 
Total Liabilities .............. | 71,910 79,703 88,222 1015075, 1105493 158,718 51,531 60,605 153,855 169,160 599,496 657,676 198,647 230,971 


— | sor — | 6599 — 450 







































































Year's Free Scrip Issues...... } — | we | om | a — | isa 9367 — | 











} ' : . Newspapers, | wy- 
| setts Chemicals | Electrical | Motors, Cycles oan Miscellaneous end 
Industry | Shipbuilding and Paint | Manufacturing | and Aircraft yang Manufacturing Shipping Cotton 
No. of Companies | (4) | _(4t) 9) |) (31) (115) (15) (17) 











i } 
Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest; Prev. 





| 
Year | 








Latest 

























Pec tccawiescodcnes Gees | 29,651 34,429 545,795 611,780 100,372 = 208 171,338 226, 588) 250,284 289,583 /20,654 135,896 79,530 Y 

Trade investments. .........ccccee | 4,620.° 4,523 18,700 25,880 8,785 11,594 2,697 2,888 14,367 20, 548) 14,540 22,392 3,686 5,088 2,235 2,962 
PEA wee cicekdandess Heenwicnel | 28,443 33,454 172,062 185,134, 98,370 100,221, 77,111 97,624 62,872) 74,649 179,665 184,669 2,375 2,716 58,659 63,688 
Rs fee an inc aash, auaeiaWas | 10,572, 12,777 103,189 111,076, 75,848 75.269 52,092 53,106 52,57/| 56,742 103,732) 115,611 16,499 19,102, 18,580 20,687 
Net balances due to parent company esha 430 517, 1,473 1,322 733 Tel see) den ee ees cane 177 aig 

Gilt-edged securities.............. 6,274, 6,079 2,804 1,022) 1,106 1,288 420 513) 12,113) 11,832 10,949. 10,837, 12,202 11,835) 324 340 
GN care curndei tanec ctdeacKevcs 11,510 7,743 42,336 25,464) 12,176 14,073 33,018 21,060, 37,206, 37,078 36,520 39,128 34,642 36,027' 11,809 8,407 
Other marketable investments .... 718 672 7,059 6,308 1,587 2,233 283 213, 3,789| 3,682) 2,847 2,868 25,/7/| 28,595 2,883 5,022 
SRG MIIUNES os ccaccnksveseccs eae) cae 22,212, 22,041; 3,882 3,909 464 511; 27,337 30,303; 5,686, 5,341) am «« | 3,877 3,957 







ee SS oN Sewidncuceses 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ | ae 7,863 18,163, 13,592 13,040 6,825 13,976, 7,596) 12,960! 29,916 35,073) 2,271' 2,263) 2,982 7,530 
Reserve for future income tax.... | 2,697 3,136 41,192 37,625) 12,627 10,125) 13,102 11,105 17, 175} 15,982) 21,492 20,198 6,919 9,190 3,504 3,164 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... 14,087 15,336 132,476 158,187; 34,607 38,126 44,558 53,426 43, 135} 52,409 111,585 124,245 8,022 9,243) 32,162 34,200 









Capital res@rves......ccscccccccce 7,713 7,998 123,821 142,645| 23,908 26,282 11,020 14,179 29,362! 33,845, 32,756| 38,076 61,925 65,604 21,810 26,139 
ooame "be ach sep nae COREE ERT 836 717, «1,615 1,558 2,887 2,938 4,824 5,007 8, 105; 8,538 10,923 11,216} 1,163 1,550 1,857 1,921 
POBOES oc vccccccccvececsecces } 


10,622 80,677 38.042 63,409 33.154 68.918 59,052 12/899 
Other current liabilities .......... | 29,889 93'363 135.383 65'562 90.127 34'607 77.128 93's09 52,878 27'121 103,96! 45'Ggq, 0,393, “7°43, 21,499 


Revenue res. and carried forward.. | 18,114 19,647 111,425 119,162) 63,126 68,648 35,525 44,908 69,685 81,103 = 290 111,831 30,321) 34,607, 31,197 | 32,084 


» 
a) 
wm 
oO 







Net balances due to subsidiaries... ae all 309 ae aes 420i... nee aid | 945, 6,926... 35 359 412 
Minority interests ...........ss0e 1,138 1,610 28,831 30,169 5,986 5,301 262 320 7,/I1 20, 442 19. 793) 23,255 4207 4,594 3,727 4,100 
SR NEED kb. b5.55 66 0%snvcdccsaes | 22! 215. 89,031 90,261; 8,621 13,008 [6,197 23,698 46,552 62,434, 36,546 41,925 728 2,240 4,202 4,418 
to errr re 3,640 3,640 52,218 | 11,345 11,335 8,000 7,887 30,079 30,079 41,092 41,081) 3,/85 3,186 12,592 12,578 


Ordinary capital... 6 .ccccccccccces 13,393 13,393 190,423 191,818, 54,162 55,296 49.749 53,404 69,915 83,355| 87,57! 104,334 36,067, 40,264 42.183 42,323 


Total Liabilities .............. | 99,677 914,587 989,222 290,988 307,163 267,190 314,828 381,593 461,422 607,870 672,767 215,241 239,259 178,074 | 191 “7 


Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... — ene — nt _ id —_ 1,00 — 8722 — 10,060 — 4,198 _ 140 



























































Silk and Oth ‘ Oth TOTALS 
Industry | fuven Wool Cetin Oil Rubber Tea Censpentatt ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies i) (22) (20) (1) (86) (37) (56) 799 Companies 





Latest 





Latest Prev. Latest Prev. 





Year | Prev. 











Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. 


Latest 











Ck Serer rrr errr rree ers ,500 127,948 12,053 12,616 



















24,283 312,469 344,400 . A \ 157,289 178,013 3,028,167 3,461,870 
Trade investments 12,191' 8,195 117 172 1,277| 1,259 540,397 647,11), 1,325 1,508 1,441 1,896) 12,693; 13,489 675,168 808, 
WOODEND: occ ceccccdcccececcesee 27,951 31,928 12,498 14,412 11,016) 11,538; 56,694 60,087 3,899 3,881 8,888 10,899 33,277, 36,216 1,501,882 1,657,822 












11,758, 12,878 4,143 4,463 6,220 6, ‘505) 82,773, 89,629 1,663 1,179) 1,252, 1,623 58,896 56,112 1,001 :292 1,063,675 

ms oes tee 258 .. 9,914 11,468... ‘ns ws 334 Ill = =20,949 18,781 
15,102, 12,433, . 37! 497 482) 353) 48,894 49,505 5,655 5268 724 739 «3,064 + 2,162 133,652 124,981 
COON oo cccecescoccccvcscccesccce 11,429, 7,451 4,880 4,338 1,862) 1,144) 59,637 41,421 8,257 7,834 10,976 9,100 /2,67!, 13,150 515,348 462,563 
Other marketable investments .... oes owe 355 478 =«1,241' =1,401) 33,180 33,261 646 696 —_ 3,457 2,539 2,598 100,966 106,794 
WNCRNGINIS AUBOES. . 6. cc cccscccccces 40 42 97 83 448 453) 1,185 1,200 oe on 1,955 1,982 96,002 98,183 


Gr is edddesehuores 


Net balances due to parent company 
Gilt-edged securities............+. 
















7,803,155 





















Bank overdrafts and loans ........ 2,378; 616 . F ’ 216,914 
Reserve for future income tax .... 10,925, 10,240 1,724 1,807 1,68! 1,147) 12,494 1411 3,364 2619 1,841 2,775 5849 7,147 270,845 267,249 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... | 29,833 34,317 5,639 6,103 9,963 10,885 /68,//2 186,596 4,666 5,280 6,45! 6,797 30,880 34,003 998,778 1,130,473 
SE ear 50,820 55,438 1,362 1,389 1,429 1,656 426,747 474,761 4,666 5,654 10,575 11,174 42,83! 44,002 961,830 1,072,953 
pe DEE  Cackesdivcnsdaws 2,376 a 155 ‘ = 678 : = 8,786 11,829 1,566 1,408 76 107. 3,915 5,332 62,282 68,900 
WES Vas OVdeeieascanecwawes 4 i y 117,120 3,209 4,160 24,394 844,535 
Other current liabilities -......... 13,262, 4997, 4,979 2'04g 9664 9'91g 144,402 35'75— 9946 4'935 12.159 "463 43.730 94°119 '-210,682 gag coi 
Revenue res. and carried forward. . 15,094 15,305 8,207 9,018 9,186 9,476 117,717 156,659 9,196 8.654 8853 9,990 34,212 37,417 1,159,482 1,316,127 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... = dus a mn - one ae? hh ake jad aaa 235 320 8,443 9,031 
Minority interests .........06.ccc0% 2,078 4,449 22 24 157 83} 7977 1.248 °.. the eas ne 168! 3,300 141,179 170,651 
MN 8 ately ac au ee eee ae 420, 2,560 1,238 1,224 726 815; 20,795 20,411 145 143 516 489 20,804 27,564 392,66! 449,930 
Preference capital .............00. 9,160, 9,160 3,680 3,678 4,540 4,540 31/,6/0 31,610 385 428 3,43! 3,431 28,350 28,322 419,179 420,905 


ON GHNNEEES « cc cneceecacacese 52,317, 52,499, 6663 7,171 8,719 9,003 213,067 229,809 20,674 20,318 9,082 9,539 49,065 51,5561,267,434 1,354,886 
Total Liabilities .............. 186,975 200,875 34,514 37,059 44,903 46,936 1145143 1278082 51,620 51,955 53,609 56,145 2 








7,803,155 






Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... 


* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the six days ended July 6, 1957, there was 
an “above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £19,692,000 compared with a deficit of 
£31,371,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£5,253,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 


There was a net expenditure 


“below-line’”’ 


of 


£24,270,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist, 
of £176,818,000 (£214,614,000 in 1956-57). 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 
Surtax 
Death Duties 
BEAMDG. » «00550200 
Profits Tax, EPT & 
EPL 
Other Inland Rev. 
Duties 


Customs 
Excise 


Total Customs and 


Motor Duties 


PO (Net Receipts) . 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


—! 1, | April 1, 
1 


} 
410,329) 
317,664 | 


213,580 | 


531,244, 


13, 109) 


Week |6 days 
ended | ended 


July | July 
7 6, 


16,613) 25,279 
1,100} 1,300 
3,100) 7,400 
1, 1,600 


5,800} 5,100 


40,679 


23,389 
| 17,940 


| 41,329 








Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire-| 

land Exchequer. .! 
Other Cons. Fund .} 
Supply Services .. 


982,075 1104,237 


174,792| 168,235 


17,015, 18,245 
3,558/ 3,671 
942,833 |1006,858 


6,999! 


2, “al 2,443 
2, 461) 2,354 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Tue plentiful supply of credit in the 
money market caused by the return 
of funds after the half-year end gave 
way to stringency in the second half 
of last week, as the substantial seven 
day loans taken by the discount 
houses on the last days of June fell 
due. The fall from £51.5 million to 
£18.3 million in discounts and advances 
shown in the Bank return gives a partial 
indication of the amount of these repay- 
ments. The Bank gave small special help 
to the market on the Thursday, and on 
Saturday its purchases reached large pro- 
portions. A renewal of penal borrowing 
was thereby avoided. 

Credit conditions have become rather 
easier in the first half of this week. 
Dealing rates on Treasury bills have been 
around 33-333 per cent. 

The discount houses again made no 
change in their bid for Treasury bills last 
week ; and as total applications for the 
unchanged offer of £260 million rose by 
£38.5 million, to £423.6 million, the suc- 
cessful portion of bids at the market’s 
minimum price fell from 61 to 42 per cent. 
The average rate of discount fell by just 
under 3d. to £3 16s. 11.66d. per cent. 

The Treasury bill rate in New York 
this week continued its decline, dropping 
from 3.238 to 3.171 per cent. 

The Bank return shows a further out- 
flow of notes for holiday spending, of 
£18.3 million to £2,013.7 million. 


| Date of ;—— 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


July 3, 


(£ million) 1957 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept.. 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities 
Gold coin and bullion... . 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Ex8 
wooSss 
COPONOM 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts 


Government 
Discounts and advances .. 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,5535,000, 
Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from £2,000 iillion 


on July 3, 1957. 


TREASURY BILLS 


‘ 
{ Amount (f£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
! 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


Tender | 


| Kate* 


452-4 | 


410-6 
415-7 
411-5 
359-3 


ow 


July 10, 
1957 


| Allotted 
| at Max, 


62,800) 64,750 366-3 
: 360-9 

368-8 
378-9 

| 357-7 


451-2 
409-9 
394-6 
385-1 


423-6 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


BSSE5 S83 
ooooo coooo 


NNR DS 


Bank rate (from % 
| ra max. 
5,253 19,692 | ¢POS"" 
Discount houses... 
(Call money.) 
Money Day-to-day.. 
Short periods 
Treas. bills 2 months 
3 months 


Discount rates 

Bank bills : 60 days . 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


% 
eas cot 44 
163,529| 100,532 

| 

51,085| 76,286 
214,614| 176,818 


RRS 
ESSE 
ooo 


1,470 24,270 
6,723, 4,578 


3b 


4 


Fine trade bills : 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


Total Surplus or Deficit .... 


Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . . 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds ........... 
Premium Savings Bonds. . . 


* On July 5th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 0s. 9d. secured 
42 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering 
this week was for £250 million at 91 day bills. 


11,859) 8,266 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 


July 10 


ete. 1S eae 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


Market Rates: ‘Spot 


July 6 


| 
| 2-78-2-82 [2-794-2-79.& 2-79 h-2- 79. 2-79-2794 | 2-T9k-2-79k [2-79 -2° 79K 2-794 
my 2-655-2-66 |2-65}8-2-6548/2-65 8-2-6518 (2-654 -2-6548| 2- 638 -2-65§ | 2- eh 2: es 
| 972-65-987-35 | 980,-981h | 981-981} | 980%-980% | 9804-9804 804-9807 981; 981} 
ace Mi 15 4-12-33 % 12-204 -12- 20§!12-203-12-20§) 12-20-12-203/12-19}-12- 193/12: ct 12-193|12- 20! -12- bay 


| July .* ; July 10 : 

- RB Ways and Means 

Treasury Bills Advan 

rcaniaitiaapisaieces oe | el 
Floating 

Public 


Debt 
Depts. 


United States $.. 
Canadian $ 
French Fr 
Swiss Fr. 
Belgian Fr. 


2-19} 


| Bank of 


Tender England 


a 
~~ 138-95- 10- '140-124- 140-05- '140-025- '140-074- 140-15- 

140-15) 140-174 140-10) 140-074) 140-123, 140-20 

10-65-10-65$) 10-65-10-654/10-644-10-64]/10-644-10- 641/10-644-10- “649}10-643 10 64h 

11 -68}-11-68}/11-68}-11-68}/11-67%-11-68}|11-674-11-67} 11-674-11-68h/11-68; 11-68) 

80-00-80-15  80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 , 80-00) 80-15 

17404-1740} | 1741-17414 | 17393-17404 | 17394-1739} | 17394-1739} | 173 917394 

$-14-59§ |14-481-14-481/14-484-14-489/14-464-14- ot 14-47-14-474 14-47}-14-48 (14-47! 14-471 

}-19- 48 [19-35}-19-35}/19-354-19-35j| 19- 35-19-35} /19-34}-19- 35. |19-344-19-344/19- 344. 19:34 

19-98-19-98}'19-98}-19-98}/19-98§-19-983/19-989-19-98§ 19-984-19-98}/19- 98; 19:98) 


One Month Forward Rates 
%-ic. pm %-tc. pm | tc. pm 
ic. pm-par | }c. pm-par 
wane dis o dis 
2-l}c. pm 2-lic. pm 
4-e om | Ane pen Ae 
1}-lc. pm 1}-lc. pm 1}-1c. pm 
3t- 7 ~ | 3 7. pm 23 pt 
is - » ais 
3h 30 = 3-246 pm -236 34-226 pm 
2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-lo pm {= 2-lo pm 
16 pm-1o dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm- i dis | 16 pm-Io dis 


Gold Price at Fixing 
250/72 | an | 250/8 | 


Dutch Gid 

W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 

Portuguese Esc. . . 

Italian Lire 

Swedish Kr. 

Danish Kr 
Norwegian Kr. ... 


1,252- 


1,306- 
1,362: 
1,390- 
1,377: 


ie 
| 


0-0 
0 
“¢ 


| United States $ 
Canadian $ 
French Fr. 
Swiss Fr 

| Belgian Fr 
Dutch Gld. ... 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 
Italian Lire 
Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr 


hte. pm | 
jc. pm-—par 
5-10 dis 
1j-1}c. pm 
i-% pm 
1}-lc. pm 
2}-2pf. pm 
3-6 dis 
34-236 pm 
2-lo pm 
16 pm-16 dis 


i-fic. pm f-f.c. pm 
jc. pm-par .* wn pat 

8-13 dis 8-13 dis 
2}-ljc. pm 2-Ihc. pm 


1,291- 
1,271- 
1,260- 


1,233: 
1.252: 
1.649: 
2'930-0 | 1.714- 
YY - - 
4,681-9 
siaicaiets 


2,940-0 | 1,746-4 





—DaWD COONwWw sone 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


a: 


ws ene IADHA DAMN 


> PP PPLPP PLPPP PPP: 
S i 
0 OM PHO BANWO KHER 


Price (s. d. per fine 0z.).......... 250/84 250/88 |  250/9 
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THE GATEWAY TO SECURITY 


An £1 to £5,000 ACCEPTED mt 
* 


1 For Regular Savers | | | 

H-SAVINGS 41/7 

SHARES 
ZY 


MMMM thee v00 GZ 
assets 7 7 AFTER 4 YEARS ] RESERVES 


; sta J IO! to £10 Per Month 4.) exceeo 


* “uy 
UTI Lecce 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I 
PHONE: REGent 7282 


Branches throughout the Country 


CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 


LonvoN = 4) LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH 
AFRICA, FRENCH WEST AFRICA, AND IN SYRIA 


AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, REUNION 
ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 
Central Office: PARIS Head Office: LYONS 


yy UUM Yj 


ifr 
(7 —__ ae ona 


( y A BEACON 
TO LIGHT 
THE Wes / 


et 


The Bank of Montreal has, through its knowledge 
and experience, and over 700 Branches across 
Canada, illuminated the path trodden by many 
successful enterprises during the 140 years the 
Bank has been established. 

Write to us if you would like to receive our 
‘Business Review’ a monthly bulletin on 
Canadian Affairs. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE, 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
Head Otice : Montreal 
Asset.. exceed $2,700,000.000 


Brn Ce 
EPS 


OG creas corms 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


Current Terms 53% interest for 2-5 yr. mortgages 
offered 53% interest for 6-10 yr. mortgages 
Minimum £50 
Special Quotations for sums of £50,000 or more. 


DEPOSIT LOANS 


Monies temporarily surplus to requirements (minimum 
£5,000) can be invested on attractive terms, subject to 
REPAYMENT ON SEVEN DAYS’ NOTICE at any time 
by either side. 


Loans also accepted for minimum periods of |, 3, or 
6 months. 
Enquiries invited from Principals or their agents 


COUNTY TREASURER, COUNTY HALL, PRESTON 
Telephone Preston 4868, Extension 264 





THE 
Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financia! and currency 
exchange problems. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pal! Mali, London SW1 


INDIA . PAKISTAN . CEYLON . MatayA . BURMA 
SINGAPORE . HONGKONG . Mauritius . THAILAND 
JAPAN 


Quiz Masters 
on AUSTRALIAN 
Matters 


Princioal Bring us your questions and we shall supply 
" Offices the answers. The information service of The 


in Australia: Bank of Adelaide exists to be of help to you. 


ADELAIDE ; : itati 
(Head Office) We are equipped to furnish authoritative 


BRISBANE : . ! . 
MELBOURNE facts quickly and concisely on Australian 
business, finance, emigration and travel 


matters. Your enquiries are cordially invited. 


Che Bank of Adelaide 


Incorporated 1865 in Australia with limited liability 


London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET EC3 


Telephone: MANsion House 2993 
Telex: 2-3140 


TH 
and SYDNEY 


SOBCCOOOOOOOOOOGOOOG OOOO 
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Year by year 


... the Halifax progresses steadily in 
strength and security. Its 136 Branches 
and 650 Agencies provide that courteous, 
efficient and personal service which is the 


result of over a century’s experience. 


ASSETS OVER £309,000,000 
RESERVES £12,500,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £56,000,000 


The Halifax is a national organisation 
renowned for the help it gives to those seeking 
advice and assistance on matters relating to 
Saving, Investing and House-purchase. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, Yorkshire 
London Office: 51/55 Strand, W.C.2 
' City Office : 62/64 Moorgate, E.C.2 


CHIKIEIIEIEIEIE IE IEIEIE IE IEIEIEIE HEHEHE III 75) 


CIR IC IE IE IE IC IT IE 


6) 
cS) 


Sums from £100 
upwards accepted on 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


* INTEREST ; 
At an attractive 
64% per annum 

* STABILITY 

No shrinkage of Capital 
* SECURITY 

Deposits amply covered by 
Assets 


* WITHDRAWALS 
Up to £500 on demand 


Full Details from: 
The Secretary, 
57-59, Saltergate, 
Chesterfield. 


COMPANY LTD. 


Head Office: Mappin Buildings, Norfolk Street, Sheffield |. 
with branches at: 
Bradtord, Cheltenham. Manchester, Derby. Doncaster, Leeds, 
Leicester, Norwich, Stoke-on-Trent. 
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FINANCE CORPORATION FOR INDUSTRY 


CONCEPTION OF FCI—AN ACT OF BROAD VISION AND 













The twelfth annual general meeting of 
Finance Corporation for Industry Limited 
was held on July 11th in the Conference Hall 
of: the’ Chartered Insurance Institute, 20, 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C., The Right 
Honourable The Viscount Bruce of Mel- 
bourne, PC, CH, MC, FRS, the Chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is the Chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1957: 

Twelve months ago, for the first time, 
my comments and observations on the 
results of the year were sent to shareholders 
with the Accounts, so that they could be 
read together. This precedent I am following 
again this year. 


From the Profit and Loss Account you will 
have observed that interest and dividends 
from investments, less interest on advances 
from lending bankers together with engage- 
ment fees, amounted to £306,479, against 
£983,320 twelve months ago. The latter 
amount, included a surplus on realisation of 
investments and other income. 


This reduction from £983,000 to £306,000 
may have caused surprise in the minds of 
some shareholders. I suggest there are no 
grounds for such feelings. 


In my statement last year I warned share- 
holders that they must not be misled by the 
profit shown for 1956 into believing that FCI 
was established on a basis where profits of 


_ magnitude could be anticipated in the 
uture. 


In order to make clear the reasons for. this 
warning it is necessary I should deal as 
briefly as possible with the origin and history 
of FCI. Such a review also would not appear 
to be inappropriate in view of the fact that, 
as you know, I am retiring after this meeting 
from my position as Chairman, which I have 
held for the past ten years. In such a review 
It is desirable that I should remind share- 
holders of the functions which FCI was 
created to perform. 


_ It is also desirable that I should give some 
indication of the problems and difficulties 
Which confronted us and an outline of 
€ broad policy which your Directors 
have pursued in carrying out the task we had 
en set. 
_First—as to the conception of FCI—in my 
view its creation was an act of broad vision 
and wise statesmanship. It was based on a 


WISE STATESMANSHIP 


INFLATION : SERIOUSNESS OF NATION’S POSITION 


MUST BE LAID BARE 


ACHIEVEMENT OF A SOUND AND STABLE ECONOMY ESSENTIAL 


TO BRITAIN’S FUTURE 


COURAGEOUS AND IMAGINATIVE LEADERSHIP NEEDED TO 
COMBAT PROBLEM OF CONTINUING INFLATION 


LORD BRUCE’S VIEWS ON COUNTRY’S FINANCIAL POSITION 


realisation that during the war, in order to 
meet our immediate needs, our plant and 
machinery had been driven without proper 
maintenance and re-equipment to a dangerous 
degree. 


In order to maintain our place in the post- 
war world it was recognised that we would 
have to re-equip and modernise—possibly to 
the extent of a whole industry—create new 
industries and expand existing ones. These 
tasks involved the provision of finance on a 
scale and of a character for which the 
machinery existing in the City was thought 
to be inadequate. Accordingly, under the 
leadership of the Bank of England and with 


the blessing of the Treasury, the FCI was 
formed. 


FCI constituted the marriage of the great 
credit resources of the City, namely, the Bank 
of England, the Clearing and Scottish Banks, 


the Insurance Companies and the Investment 
Trusts. 


Its resources when it was conceived—and 
on this point I will have something more to 
say at our Annual General Meeting—were 
£25 million of ordinary capital, subscribed as 
to 30 per cent by the Bank of England, 40 
per cent by the Insurance Companies and 30 
per cent by the Investment Trusts, and £100 
million in borrowing powers, which were to 
be exercised through loans from a consortium 
of the Banks. 


I have already indicated that the idea 
behind FCI was to provide finance on a scale 
and of a character that no existing machinery 
could handle. 


SCALE OF INVESTMENTS 


Very soon after I became Chairman of FCI 
the problem of the Steel Company of Wales 
arose. What was involved was the modernisa- 
tion of the tinplate industry. The original 
scheme was a £60 million proposition. Of 
this amount the Companies concerned were 
in a position to find £10 million. This left 
a gap of £50 million and the question was 
how to fill it. After prolonged negotiations, 
a public issue of first debentures for £15 
million, sponsored by a consortium of 
seven Issuing Houses, was made and 


FCI undertook to find £35 million in the 
second place. 


I was closely concerned with all the dis- 
cussions and negotiations and say without 
hesitation that this scheme could never have 
been carried through without the assistance 
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of FCI. You all know the benefits that have 
accrued both to our internal economy and our 
exports from this great project and even if it 
stood alone it is more than a justification for 
FCI’s existence. 


CHARACTER OF INVESTMENT 


I have already indicated that it was 
recognised that if Britain was to maintain her 
financial and industrial position in the postwar 
world new industries would have to be estab- 
lished and old industries would have to be 
expanded. 


The problem of financing these develop- 
ments, however, presented difficulty. Where 
the cover or profit record is inadequate or the 
venture unproved, there is little hope of 


obtaining the required finance through the 
ordinary channels. 


_And yet in the national interest it may be 
vital that it should be forthcoming. 


FCI has been set the task of finding it, 
with two provisos: 


(1) that the project must be of importance 
to the national economy ; and 


(2) that the required finance could not be 
found elsewhere. 


I would ask you to bear this difficult 
mandate in mind when you consider the 
position of our resources after twelve years 


of operation and the margin of profit we have 
shown. 


Furthermore I would draw your attention to 
the fact that the undertakings which we have 
supported and which have completed their 
development schemes are established as a 
substantial source of strength to the economy 
of the country not only in the Steel Industry 
but also in the Chemical, Engineering, Oil, 
Shipping and other industries. 


I now propose to deal with the policy your 
Board has pursued in carrying out the difficult 
task that has been entrusted to it—a task I 
suggest that few would envy. 


The first principle we have laid down for 
ourselves has been to make the required 
finance available in the initial stages of a new 
or expansion project at the lowest practicable 
rate, in order to give the project the best 
prospect of success. 


How consistently we have adhered to this 
principle is shown by the fact that during the 
past six years, when our advances have 
averaged over £54 million, the margin re- 


1<8 


ceived by the Corporation has only amounted 
in total to £2,333,000, or an average of 0.7 
per cent per annum. 


While believing that this help in the early 
stages of the development of new projects is 
in the best interests of the national economy, 
your Directors have felt that in the event of 
success FCI is entitled to a reward for its 
initiative and courage. 


One method of ensuring this has been to 
attach to our loans conversion rights into the 
Equity. How successful this policy has been 
is shown by the fact that over the last six 
years, to which I have referred already in 
connection with our interest margin our 
other income amounted to £3,381,000— 
almost entirely attributable to the conversion 
rights we had attached to our loans. 


The opportunities for this sort of arrange- 
ment however are limited and it would be 
unduly optimistic to anticipate frequent 
repetitions of the successes we have achieved 
in the case of the Steel Company of Wales 
and F. Perkins. In practice over the 
years we have suffered losses—in one 
case a very substantial one. We have also 
made profits. 


It is I think a matter for congratulation 
that over the twelve years of our existence we 
have managed to balance these two to the 
point where today our assets are intact, we 
have created a substantial, though inadequate, 
investment reserve and for the past three 


years have paid a modest dividend to our 
shareholders. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


With this background I now come to the 
Accounts for the past year. 


First, turning to the Balance Sheet, there is 
little here which calls for comment. The 
investments stand at substantially the same 
figure. 


The Debtors show an increase of some 
£340,000 but this increase is almost entirely 
due to the greater amount of income tax 
which is recoverable. 


From the note on the Balance Sheet you 
will see that the Corporation has under- 
taken to make further investments amount- 
ing to £51,902,000 against commitments 


at the corresponding date last year of 
£39,632,000. 


In the past year your Corporation has again 
strictly confined its activities to projects of the 
first importance to the national economy and 
has thereby acted in conformity both with the 
economic policy of the Government and with 
the purpose for which the Corporation was 
formed. Nevertheless, the scale of modern 
essential developments is such that the new 
commitments which we have entered into 
during the year have amounted to 
£16,055,000 ; this has been achieved within 
the limits of the special arrangements con- 
cluded with the Clearing and _ Scottish 
Banks which I mentioned in my Statement 
last year. 


Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, 
interest and dividends from investments, less 
interest on advances from lending bankers 


amount to £293,211 as against £486,084 in 
the preceding year. 


This difference was to some extent due to 
a lower volume of investment during the year. 
The principal cause, however, was the 
termination—owing to an increasing Bank 
Rate—of a favourable arrangement we had 


with the Banks in respect to certain of our 
loans. 


Engagement fees stand at a figure of only 
£13,268 as against £497,236 (including 
surplus on realisation of investments and 
other income) for the preceding period. 
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This reduction is due to the fact that during 
the past year there have been no profits on 
realisation of investments of the character 
I indicated in the earlier part of this 
statement. 


The next item on the Profit and Loss 
account is “ Amounts written off investments 
—£225,000” representing the writing down 
of the Corporation’s investments in certain 
projects, the development of which has taken 
longer and the cost whereof has proved 
to be greater than was originally con- 
templated. »~ 


Administrative and other expenses and fees 
for services as Directors—£20,755 and £8,000 
respectively—are very little changed from the 
1956 figures, and indeed from any of recent 
years. They call for no comment. 


Taxation on profit for the year at £31,327 
as against £444,799 for the preceding year is 
naturally very much smaller on a greatly 
reduced profit. The net result for the year 
after taxation is £21,397, as compared with 
£509,250 a year ago. 


It is proposed that this profit for the year 
be allocated as to £17,250 in the payment of 
a dividend of 6 per cent. less tax on the 
amount of paid up share capital and as to the 
balance of £4,147 in increasing the amount 
carried forward. 


Additional Speech 
By Chairman 
at the Meeting 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: 


Over the ten years that I have been privi- 
leged to be your Chairman, it has been my 
custom, after dealing with the accounts of 
FCI, to venture to address you on the 
national financial and economic position. 


This practice I propose to follow on the 
present occasion. In doing so, I must make 
it clear that what I am about to say is an 
expression of my personal views and I and 
I alone am responsible. 


My reason for dealing with these wider 
questions is that I believe there is an obli- 
gation on every one of us who carry responsi- 
bilities in any sphere of our national life to 
tell the people in as simple and frank a 
manner as possible how we view the posi- 


tion in the sphere to which we have been 
called. 


At our last Annual General Meeting I 
expressed concern at the economic and finan- 
cial position of this country. The happenings 
of 1956 have done little if anything to lessen 
that anxiety. Only our exports give any 
cause for satisfaction in so far as they show 
an increase, particularly to the dollar area. 
Even that satisfaction is chastened by the 
fact that, in an expanding world economy our 
principal competitors—as I show later—have 
increased their exports even more. 


-In my observations I do not propose to 
repeat what I said twelve months ago, but 
it is desirable that I should remind you of 
some of the more salient points. I do this 
because a long experience has taught me that, 
if you happen to be right, it is only by 
repetition that the truth will be recognised 
and action taken. 


I have been considerably strengthened in 
that view by the speech which was made 


on Wednesday by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


OVERALL POLICY 


Before dealing with the points I wish to 
submit to you, I would remind you of what 
is the overall objective of our financial and 
economic policy. 
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It is—as I understand it—to maintain and 
progressively advance the standard of living 
of our people, with full employment and 
adequate social services at home, and to 
honour our obligations to the peoples of our 
Commonwealth abroad. 


Since the war we have had in this country 
full employment and this doctrine, as a pri- 
mary objective of Government policy, is now 
accepted by both political parties. We have 
also seen a great advance in the social ser- 
vices and it is now difficult to distinguish 
between the objectives of the Conservative 
and Labour Parties in respect to housing, 
health, education and pensions. 


However admirable all these things may be, 
there would I believe be universal agreement 
that in a self-respecting nation they must be 
provided out of our own resources. And yet 
over the years since the war, when the 
greatest social revolution in our history has 
taken place, this has not been the case. 


Last year I pointed out that over the 10 
years from 1945-1955 we paid to other 
nations 9,600 million dollars more than we 
were paid by them. During the same period, 
however, we received by way of loans and 
gifts from the USA and other countries 
9,500 million dollars—almost the same 
amount. 


This means that over the ten years I have 
mentioned—a period of full employment and 
advanced living and social standards—we 
have depended on loans and gifts, and not 
our own earnings, for what we have enjoyed. 
Side by side with this, the gold and dollar 
reserves of the sterling area, instead of ex- 
panding—as it is vital they should if our 
economy is to be healthy—declined over the 
period by 91 million dollars. Are not these 
facts sufficiently arresting and alarming to 
cause us all the deepest anxiety ? 


UNPALATABLE TRUTH IGNORED 


Personally when I gave them and repeated 
them in the House of Lords I hoped for one 
of two reactions. I hoped either that they 
would be refuted and that it would be shown 
that I was wrong and unnecessarily alarmist. 
No one would have been more pleased than 
I if this could have been shown. Or alter- 
natively I hoped that it would be accepted 
that I was right and there would be an insis- 
tent demand that action be taken to remedy 
the position. 


Neither reaction occurred. With that easy 
optimism which is our curse today the un- 
palatable truth was ignored in the optimistic 
belief that something would turn up. 


The facts which I have given, however, 
underline certain inescapable truths which 
it is imperative we should realise— 


(1) that no nation—any more than an indi- 
vidual—can go on indefinitely relying on 
loans and gifts to avoid bankruptcy ; 


(2) that a sound domestic economy in 
which a nation can progressively advance its 
living and social standards can only be 
achieved by earning sufficient to meet all its 
outgoings ; 


(3) that in this country we have mortgaged 
the future by advancing our social standards 
beyond the point which our national product 
can sustain ; 


(4) that our first task is to increase our 
national product and income so as to enable 
us to maintain what we have established in 
the social field ; 


(5) that unless. we achieve a sound and 
stable economy, not only this country, but 
also our whole Commonwealth stand in grave 
danger. The British Commonwealth could 
be faced with economic disaster if the U 
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became unable to buy the exports of the 
Empire, or if Britain’s exports priced her out 
of Empire markets ; 


(6) that our overall objective must be to 
create a favourable balance of payments posi- 
tion for the sterling area as a whole, and for 
the UK in particular, which will enable us 
io build up our gold and dollar reserves to 
a figure adequate to meet our obligations and 
progressively advance our living and social 
standards. 


This type of economic stability can only 
be achieved in Great Britain by— 


(i) reducing our imports in relation to our 
exports ; 

(ii) increasing our receipts from our in- 
vestments Overseas ; Or 

(iii) increasing our exports. 


The third is in practice the only method 
open to us. If as we must do we are to 
increase our exports, our requirements of 
imports by way of raw materials will auto- 
matically increase whilst in our present 
position we cannot sO augment our over- 
seas investments as materially to affect the 
position. 

An examination of the possibilities of in- 
creasing Our exports to the required extent 
if we go on as we have been is not encour- 
aging. 

In world markets we are faced with intense 
and growing competition. This comes mainly 
from West Germany, Japan and the USA. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


I do not propose to weary you with a mass 
of statistics. Many of them I dealt with 
twelve months ago. I will content myself 
with giving you a few significant facts. 


In 1951 we had 22 per cent of the world’s 
exports of manufactured goods and Germany 
only 10 per cent. By 1956, despite the in- 
crease in volume, our share had declined by 
3.2 per cent and Germany’s had increased 
by 64 per cent. 


That trend we can only halt and reverse 
by increasing our competitive power. How is 
this to be done ? 


How can we assess our future competitive 
position ? 
The tests are— 
(a) the pattern of production costs ; 
(b) industrial productivity, as measured 


by output per man employed ; and 
(c) the volume of industrial investment. 


By all these tests, so far from improving 


our position, we have in recent years 
been falling behind our principal com- 
petitors. 


So far in what I have said I have attempted 
to draw the picture as I see it of where we 
are and where we are inevitably going if we 
do not do something about it. 


I now come to the real question—What are 
we going to do ? 
_ The first necessity is to recognise that infla- 
ton—or as I prefer to express it the decline 


in the purchasing power of the £1—is at the 
toot of all our troubles. 


Among the main causes of inflation have 
en— 


The spiral of wages and costs—with no 
real benefit to anyone ; 

failure to realise that wage increases 
must be related to actual increases in 
productivity ; and 

reckless public and private spending. 


To date I sugggst neither Governments, 
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Employers nor Trade Unions have faced up 
to these problems as they should have done 
nor have they given to the people the leader- 
ship they are entitled to expect. 


Wage increases have gone on steadily and 
no firm action has been taken to relate them 
to productivity. Government and public 
expenditure has not been curtailed, as it 
should have been. 


Only in the field of private spending can 
it be said that any positive action has been 
taken. 


By financial control, i.e., Bank rate, credit 
squeeze and other technical measures, an 
‘attempt has been made to curtail private 
spending. Valuable and necessary as these 
measures are, they are not enough. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


We are not faced with a technical problem 
but a psychological one. This point has been 
admirably made by Sir James Turner, the 
President of the National Farmers’ Union. I 
have quoted him before and I propose to do 
sO again. 


Sir James Turner said: 


“In my view the problem of inflation 
will never be solved—and this national 
economic disease will never be cured— 
unless and until someone tells the patient 
its real seriousness and what is certain to 
happen to him if a major operation is not 
performed—and performed skilfully and 
quickly. 


It is my deep and sincere conviction that 
the truth, however unpalatable, needs to be 
laid bare to the people of this country. The 
war time catch phrase ‘ Britain can take it’ 
remains true today, but only if her people 
are told what they must take—and why.” 


Believing this to be the position, I am con- 
vinced it is vital that the people be made to 
realise how dangerous and precarious is the 
position into which we have drifted. They 
must be given courageous and imaginative 
leadership to remedy it. 


At our meeting last year J suggested what 
I believed should be done and without 
apology I repeat it now. 


I then said—How are these things to be 
brought home to our people ?_ In consider- 
ing ways and means by which this could be 
done it is essential to recognise that politics 
do not enter into the matter. Politicians of 
all Parties, Trade Union leaders, and Em- 
ployers must unite in tellirig the people the 
truth. To this end every available means— 
such as the press, radio and television—must 
be employed. 


Once the people understand the position 
and realise that unless something is done their 
living and social standards are threatened and 
that they may again be menaced with the 
nightmare of unemployment, the stage would 
be set for a great national effort to overcome 
our difficulties, and to live up to our responsi- 
bilities as the head and centre of the 
Commonwealth and Empire. 


It has been suggested to me that it would 
be impossible to make the people understand 
these things and how vital it is in their own 
interest that they should be put right. 


I know all the arguments—The problem is 
too difficult and complicated for the people 
to understand ; that even if they did under- 
stand they would not listen in a time of full 
employment, high wages and expanding 
social benefits. I have not the time to refute 
these arguments in detail. I content myself 
by saying I do not accept them. 


The problems are not fundamentally diffi- 
cult to understand. They are exactly the 
same as those which confront every indivi- 
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dual in the country in his own domestic 
affairs. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF EMPLOYERS AND 
MANAGEMENT 


This country is fortunate in having a sane 
and enlightened people. ‘Tell them the truth. 
You will be astounded at the response. That 
is my considered view and I suggest my 
opinion is as good as the next man’s, because 
I was a Prime Minister for just on seven 
years in an enlightened democracy. 

If, however, the workers and their Unions 
are to be expected to play the part I have 
suggested, great responsibilities rest on em- 
ployers and management. 

Decreased costs must be translated into 
lower prices—not increased profits. The 
workers are entitled to expect from those who 
manage and control our industries the maxi- 
mum efficiency and dynamic direction. They 
are entitled to expect the most modern and 
efficient plant and equipment and the maxi- 
mum assistance that modern science can 
make available. 

The provision of these essentials to efficient 
industry involves financial problems which I 
touched upon last year. 


I then suggested the appointment of a 
Committee to examine and report on the 
problem of industrial finance. This has now 
been done by the appointment of the Rad- 
cliffe Committee. 

I also suggested, to meet the immediate 
position, the Banks should consider a limited 
departure from their existing practice by 
granting, up to a percentage of their advances, 
loans for a fixed term of from five to seven 
years. This they appear to have done in some 
cases, notably the Tanker loans. 


INDUSTRIAL CAPITAL FINANCE 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, 


.in his Budget speech stressed that Bank 


advances should not in general be made for 
capital expenditure. This view was rein- 
forced by making all such borrowings subject 
to the consent of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee. This decision is no doubt a wise one. 
Over the next few years vast sums of 
investment money must be found—e.g., 


for power, for transport and for industry 
generally. 


The Banks and the Insurance Companies, 
next to the Government, are the greatest 
depositories of the people’s savings and will 
have to play a major part in the provision of 
the investment millions required. 


The formulation of an overall scheme for 
the provision of industrial capital finance 
must obviously wait the report of the Rad- 
cliffe Committee. 


This will mean delay. 
STEEL 


There is, however, one case which brooks 
no delay—Steel. Steel is basic and the start- 
ing point of practically every development 
we have in mind. 


Fortunately the Steel Industry is organised 
on what I believe is the essential basis under 
the conditions of today, namely the maximum 
utilisation of the initiative and drive of private 
enterprise integrated into the overall econ- 
omic policy. 


This industry has now formulated its plans 
to meet Britain’s steel needs over the next 
five years. These plans I understand have 
received the approval of the Federation and 
Steel Board, have the blessing of the Govern- 


ment and will be published in the near 
future. 
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All that is required is the guarantee of the 
necessary finance. Its provision has been the 
subject of prolonged discussion by the 
Treasury, the Bank of England, the Banks, 
the Issuing Houses, ISHRA and the Insur- 
ance Companies, but so far without finding 
the answer. 

The “credit squeeze” was designed to 
conserve resources for just these essential 
developments in the economy. Why not cut 
the gordian knot and get on with this funda- 
mental task, which is the basis of all our 
other plans? 

This is the type of finance with which 
FCI is accustomed to deal and I can give 
you the assurance that your Board is 
eminently qualified to handle it. 


So long as any increase in the resources of 
FCI were accompanied by a commen- 
surate reduction in the total of less essential 
forms of credit, no new inflationary pressure 
need be feared. 


Give FCI the necessary resources and 
let them get on with the job—one which is 
in line with the very purposes for which they 
were created. 


I feel no embarrassment in making this 
suggestion as at the termination of this meet- 
ing my association with FCI ceases. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a dividend of 6 per cent was declared. 


The retiring directors, Mr H. A. Benson, 
CBE, FCA, and The Right Honourable The 
Lord Clitheroe, PC, were re-elected ; the re- 
muneration of the auditors, Messrs Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co., was duly fixed ; the 
resolution increasing the number of Directors 
from nine to twelve was approved, and the 
proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of 
thanks to the Chairman for his conduct of 
the meeting, proposed by Sir Thomas Frazer 
and seconded by Lord Weeks. 


TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of the Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany Limited was held on July 8th in 
London, Mr Fred. T. Jackson, OBE, 
CompIEE (Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


In spite of the shortage of labour, your 
Company had a successful year. Turnover 
increased by 14 per cent, thus offsetting the 
increase in costs to which I referred last year, 
and of our total output 19 per cent went to 
overseas customers. Orders in hand on behalf 
of the British Post Office were substantial and 
we had been fortunate in obtaining a number 
of export orders which although at un- 
remunerative prices helped to absorb our 
overhead expenses, 


Unfortunately it appears that the activities 
of the British Post Office have been affected 
directly and indirectly by the restrictions on 
credit and also by the increases in their 
tariffs. As a result the waiting list for tele- 
phone service is now being overtaken much 
more rapidly and it seems certain that the 
value of contracts to be placed in the current 
year will be on a lower level than in the past 
few years. I feel that this is only a tem- 
porary phase, but in the meantime it must 
have its effect on our Order Book, and 
consequently our results for the current year 
are unlikely to be as favourable as they have 
recently been. 


The report was adopted and the total 
distribution of 10 per cent was approved. 
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LONSDALE INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The tenth anhual general meeting of the 
Lonsdale Investment Trust Limited will be 
held on July 31st in London. 


The following is the circulated statement 
of the chairman, Mr T. L. McC. Lonsdale: 


The Group has had another satisfactory 
year. Gross income from the general invest- 
ments of the Trust increased from £263,923, 
to £288,873. The same gross dividend as 
last year (£120,000) was received from Robert 
Benson, Lonsdale & Company Limited, and 
after deducting expenses, interest payable 
and taxation, the net profit of the Trust 
amounted to £193,208, an increase of £9,928 
compared with the previous year. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 
PAYMENT 


The Board now recommends the payment 
of a final dividend of 10 per cent, making, 
with the interim dividend of 4 per cent 
already paid, a total dividend of 14 per cent 
for the year, against 12} per cent for the 
previous year. The carry forward will then 
be increased by £39,241 to £256,019. Of the 
total dividend of 14 per cent, over 11 per 
cent is covered by the income derived from 
the Trust’s general investments. 


So far, in the current year, general invest- 
ment revenue has been well maintained. 


Since the close of the year under review, 
the Trust has placed £500,000 5 per cent 
Debenture Stock, 1979-84. 


BOARD’S POLICY 
REVIEWED 


Ten years have elapsed since the Com- 
pany’s Ordinary Shares were first quoted 
on the Stock Exchange and, to enable share- 
holders to review the Company’s develop- 
ments over this period, certain comparative 
statistics are included in the report. These 
clearly reveal the main trends of the Board’s 
policy, to which I have referred from time 
to time in my statements to you ; the Com- 
pany’s general investments have been pre- 
dominantly and increasingly in equities and 
the proportion of them invested in the North 
American continent has, on the basis of 
market valuation, risen substantially, and now 
stands at 31.7 per cent. Apart from the 
reserves retained in the Trust, our wholly 
owned subsidiary, Robert Benson, Lonsdale 
& Company Limited, has, each year, increased 
its reserves by retentions from its taxed 
profits ; these reserves now stand at £744,000, 
as against £126,000 in 1948. Such retentions 
in our main subsidiary represent an increase 
in our investment in that Company which 
has been well justified, as it has made sub- 
stantial profits and for the last three years 
the dividend received from it has been at a 
level twice that received ten years ago. 


Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Company 
Limited has enjoyed another profitable year, 
and the current year is likely to be at least 
as active in view of the present demand for 
capital throughout the world. We have 
maintained our connections in the USA 
which have been built up over several genera- 
tons, and through our Subsidiary Robert 
Benson, Lonsdale & Company (Canada) 
Limited, and our associated Canadian com- 
pany, United North Atlantic Securities 
Limited, we have been active in the rapid 
developments in Canada. 
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In view of our interest in financing indus- 
trial projects in the Commonwealth we are 
glad that the Government has implemented 
its promise to produce legislation to ease the 
burden of British companies operating there 
But I fear the proposed Overseas Trade Cor- 
poration legislation does not go far enough, 
and we can only hope that the debates on 
the clauses in Parliament may lead the 
Government to appreciate the advantages of 
extending the tax concession. 


Our Secretary, Mr Quennell, is about to 
retire after 51 years with the Group; the 
Board records its great appreciation of his 
valuable and loyal service. 


THE SQUARE GRIP 
REINFORCEMENT 
COMPANY (LONDON) 


INCREASED HOME AND 
OVERSEAS DEMAND 


The following are extracts from the 
Directors’ Report of The Square Grip 
Reinforcement Company (London) Limited 
for the year ended March 31, 1957: 


Our Group of Companies has continued to 
secure an increasing demand for its products 
both at home and overseas. Although price 
levels have been somewhat reduced, the larger 
turnover has enabled a gratifying improve- 
ment in the net profits. 


The sustained efforts to obtain satisfactory 
trading returns in the Southern Rhodesian 
Company have now brought success and 
steady expansion in the export of the Com- 
pany’s materials has also been achieved. 


The completion of the plans for increased 
manufacturing facilities at each of the Com- 
pany’s Works is progressively bearing fruitful 
results and our long term research programme 
is assisting in securing approval for Square 
Grip Reinforcement amongst a_ widening 
circle of Consultants, Architects and Engi- 
neers in this country and overseas. 


Treasury consent having been granted, it 
is intended to increase the authorised capital 
of the Company and capitalise the sum of 
£130,000 out of the amount standing to the 
credit of the reserves and issue 600,000 Ordi- 
nary Shares of 5s. each in the proportion of 
3 new Shares for every 5 Ordinary Shares 
held on June 25, 1957. (At an Extraordinary 
General Meeting held on July 9th these pro- 
posals were sanctioned.) 


YEAR’S RESULTS 


Group net profit, after taxation of 
£212,851, amounted to £188,108 (previous 
year £124,584). The Directors propose a 
Final Dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 
174 per cent, making 25 per cent, and a dis- 
tribution of 5 per cent, free of tax, out of 
accumulated capital profits. Current Assets 
exceed Current Liabilities by £454,476. 


Progressive development of the use of rein- 
forced concrete in all forms of building and 
civil engineering construction should in itself 
provide an expanding demand for Work 
Hardening Reinforcement steel. Large ton- 
nages of reinforcement are used in atomic 
power stations, dry docks for ship building, 
roadways and other heavy industrial develop- 
ment schemes and your Company 1 
securing increasing orders from these and 
other sources. Subject to any unforeseen 
changes brought about by national of 
international politics, the future is viewed 
with confidence. 
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The twenty-first Annual General Meeting 
of Ultramar Company Limited was held on 
July 8, 1957, in London. In the course of 
his speech the Chairman, Sir Edwin Herbert, 
KBE, said: 


You will be aware that Ultramar has 
financed CPSA largely in the form of non- 
mterest bearing advances and that CPSA, 
jointly with The Texas Company, has, in its 
turn, financed Mercedes largely by the same 
method. 


The advances made by CPSA to Mercedes, 
at their peak, amounted to over $30 million. 
In October, 1950, Mercedes started to repay 
these advances, and by the end of 1956 had 
reduced its indebtedness to CPSA to approxi- 
mately $15,500,000. During the current 
year Mercedes has repaid a further $500,000 
to CPSA, so that at the present time approxi- 
mately half of the advances made to 
Mercedes by CPSA have been repaid. 


CPSA has, in the main, remitted to 
Ultramar the repayments of advances it has 
received from Mercedes. In addition as you 
know CPSA raised bank loans in New York 
totalling $3,600,000, the proceeds being 
remitted to Ultramar. These repayments of 
advances enabled Ultramar to repay its own 
loan indebtedness. The total of the advances 
made to CPSA by Ultramar was $38 million, 
of which over $17,500,000 have now been 
repaid. So long as there are advances out- 
standing repayable by Mercedes to CPSA 
and The Texas Company the surplus funds 
of Mercedes are likely to be distributed in 
the form of repayments of advances rather 
than by way of dividends. CPSA will use 
these repayments partly to finance the 
development of its interest outside Mercedes, 
and partly in making repayments of advances 
to Ultramar. Each repayment of advances to 
Ultramar by CPSA gives rise to a capital 
profit in the form of an exchange surplus. 
Last year we distributed part of this 
exchange surplus to Stockholders in the form 
of a capital surplus distribution of Is. per 
10s. stock unit. We are proposing to make 
a similar distribution this year, and if 
approved this second distribution will be 


‘paid on August 8th next. 


I make these remarks because I find that 
some Stockholders find the financial set up 
of the Ultramar group a little difficult to 
follow and do not always understand the 
reason which prompts your directors to 
recommend distributions of capital surplus 
rather than the payment of ordinary 
dividends. 


MERCEDES FIELDS 


In the Mercedes fields the year’s drilling 
has resulted in our being able to maintain 
production in those fields and has given us 
at least four additional areas where further 
drilling will have to be done. In addition 
there is a large amount of exploratory work 
still to be done in the Mercedes area both 
laterally and vertically. There is still a large 
undrilled area in which oil, particularly in the 
Lower La Pascua sands, is to be expected, 
although most of these lower oil sands are 
lenticular, and both the larger and small 
lenses can only be found by the drill. Per- 
haps the most interesting feature of all is 
that correlation of the results of the large 
number of wells that have been drilled to 
date has given our geologists a much clearer 
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NEW TASKS AND NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


SIR EDWIN HERBERT ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUSINESS 


picture of the stratigraphy of the area and 
the conditions under which oil was deposited. 
On the basis of this picture the exploratory 
campaign is being planned. 


ORITUPANO POOLED 
AREA 


In the Oritupano pooled area in which 
Atlantic and Mercedes are equally interested, 
the principal event was the drilling of well 
Oritu 14 in the summer of 1956. This has 
proved to be the discovery well of what 
CPSA in its report refers to as “a major oil 
field with multiple oil sands.” 


The Oritupano area lies some 200 miles 
to the east of the Mercedes field and to the 
east of the greater Oficina area which is the 
most productive area in Eastern Venezuela. 
The Oritu 14 field lies in the south-western 
portion of the pooled area and stretches from 
its eastern to its western limits a distance of 
over 10 kilometres. The development of this 
field is being rapidly pushed forward and 
already 26 wells have been successfully 
drilled. Each of these wells taps one or two 
oil horizons. In most of these wells, how- 
ever, there is a large number of other identi- 
fied oil horizons and in due course there will 
have to be many inter-drilled wells in order 
to drain these reservoirs. The field appears 
to be bounded on the south by an important 
east-west fault but much drilling will have to 
be done before the northern limits of the field 
are defined. 


The field is a large field compared with 
the type of field normally found in the 
Mercedes area. Individual oil sands are, in 
the main, thicker, more numerous, and more 
extensive. In fact so far some 43 oil-bearing 
sands have been identified. It is perhaps rash 
to prophesy what the producing capacity of 
this field is likely to be until more experience 
of production characteristics has been 
obtained. Hitherto, as you will be aware, 
production has been restricted by the absence 
of a gathering line system in the field and a 
pipeline outlet to the sea. We have now been 
able to arrange for the transport of up to 
14,000 b/d and we expect to reach that figure 
before the end of the year. This figure may 
well be raised to 20,000 b/d during the first 
half of 1958 and more in 1959. The quality 
of the oil varies, being heavy in the lower 
horizons and lighter in the upper horizons, 
the average being substantially lower than 
that of Mercedes oil. On the other hand the 
wells appear to be capable of being produced 
at a much higher rate than that which is 
normally possible in the Mercedes area. 
Production beyond 14,000 b/d will be con- 
ditioned by availability of pipelines. 


The Oritu 14 field occupies only a small 
part of the pooled area and there is no reason 
to suppose that other fields will not be found 
in Oritupano. Exploration is going on and 
will have to be pursued but as usual it is likely 
to be a long and expensive process. 


UNARE AREA 


The Unare area is the area covering 
514,000 acres over which Mercedes acquired 
an option from the Shell Company in the 
summer of 1956. It is an area in which 
Shell has drilled a number of wells and has 
found some oil. The arrangement between 
Mercedes and Shell is that the former shall 
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drill 50,000 ft. at its own expense. When this 
drilling has been done, Mercedes will decide 
whether to exercise the option to become in 
all respects 50/50 partners with Shell in the 
exploration and development of the area, with 
Mercedes being operator. Drilling has pro- 
ceeded with one rig and three new wells have 
been partially tested. Two of these wells 
have encountered oi] sands but the formations 
are tight and need to be fractured artificially 
to open sufficient connections within the sand 
bodies to enable oil to flow. At the present 
time drilling results suggest that the Mercedes 
option will probably be exercised as to the 
whole or part of the area. What is certain 
is that if the option is exercised Mercedes 
has a long, arduous and expensive task of 
exploration before it. 


MERCEDES OUTLYING 
AREAS 


Mercedes has concessions in a number of 
scattered blocks in the Ipire area of south- 
eastern Guarico. Portions of the Mercedes 
concessions in Ipire may be favourably 
situated for the discovery of oil. During the 
next dry season Mercedes intends to drill 
several exploratory wells to gauge the pros- 
pects of its holdings in that region. There 
are other parcels, called the Sanvi parcels, 
which lie over the border in south-western 
Anzoategui, which also need attention with 
the drill. It has been decided to press on 
with exploratory drilling during 1957/58. 


CPSA BARINAS ACREAGE 


Other companies have been drilling for 
some years on territory not far from the 
Barinas holdings of CPSA, which amount to 
about 60,000 acres. After many years’ work 
these companies have reached a stage at 
which the construction of a pipeline to Puerto 
Cabello is justified and it is expected that 
it will be completed by the end of 1957. In 
the meantime acreage in the general area of 
Barinas has been thrown open to bidding by 
the Venezuelan Government and some com- 


panies have acquired territory in that general 
area. 


Hitherto the Barinas area has been some- 
what isolated, but it is now coming into the 
oil picture, and CPSA are planning a 
seismic survey of their properties which 
may, of course, lead in turn to further 
exploration. 


NEW CONCESSIONS IN 
VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan Government have not yet 
reached the stage of granting new concessions 
in the area of the Mercedes properties. The 
developments which I have already outlined 
have to some extent reduced the concern of 
our companies in the acquisition of new con- 
cessions, but have not extinguished it. This 
factor always has to be borne in mind when 
considering questions of finance. 


CANADIAN BUSINESS 


Canpet found that with the limited finan- 
cial resources available, it was missing oppor- 
tunities for promising ventures. During 


1956, therefore, it was arranged that the Gold 
Fields American Development Company (a 
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subsidiary of our staunch friends and sup- 
porters, New Consolidated Gold Fields, 
Ltd.) and Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields should 
come into partnership with Canpet, thus 
widening its financial resources and facilita- 
ting its progress. The present position is 
that CPSA has contributed 50 per cent of the 
capital and advances of Canpet. Gold Fields 
and Apex have each contributed 25 per cent. 
The total investment in Canpet now stands 
at Canadian $2,250,000. The additional in- 
flow of cash has enabled Canpet to expand 
its activities by acquiring some proven pro- 
perties and increasing its exploration activi- 
ties in the Provinces of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. At May 3lst last Canpet held 
varying percentage interests in 436,640 acres. 
Canpet’s percentage interests vary from 6 per 
cent to 100 per cent, the average being 
24 per cent. Canpet’s net acreage interests 
at May 3lst, therefore, totalled 105,763 
acres. 


I think we may say that our Canadian 
Company is now well established and will 
continue to develop and expand its interests 
as Opportunities arise within the limits of its 
financial resources. 


OFFICINE VIBERTI SpA 
TURIN, ITALY 


(Motor Manufacturers) 


The Annual General Meeting of Officine 
Viberti SpA was held on April 18th in 
Turin, with Dr Angelo Viberti, sole Manag- 
ing Director, in the chair. The following 
are details of his report: 


REVIEW 


The turn of events in 1956 led to the 
Company’s expectations, which were based 
on the previoys year’s results, being realised 
in some respects only. 


Generally speaking, the market for goods 
vehicles continued to show a certain weak- 
ness, and although this tendency was 
not as marked as in previous years, it 
nevertheless confirmed the view that no im- 
provement in this sector can be expected for 
some time. 


The Company’s sales of trailers also 
suffered a setback to an extent which was 
greater than the average for Italy, as a result 
of the Company’s efforts to protect itself 
financially by imposing increasingly rigid 
terms of sale and by careful selection of 
customers, especially as regards their credit 
standing. This process of selection was 
undertaken by the FINAUTO Organisation, 
which recently replaced SOFIMO as the 
financial unit of the Group. 


The Company’s optimism regarding the 
expansion of the market for passenger trans- 
port vehicles was fully substantiated by the 
increasing success of the MONOTRAL 
coach in its various types. This success was 
achieved in spite of disturbances in the 
market caused by the exceptional events in 
the Middle East. The consequences of these 
events, however, were felt even more acutely 
by the Company’s competitors. All other 
sectors of the Company’s industrial activities 
showed a normal increase, which was 
expected to continue in the future. 


RISING EXPORTS 


There was a substantial increase in turn- 
over, part of which was due to increased 


exports. This welcome development was due 
not only to the improvements made in the 
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Stockholders will appreciate that new 
tasks and new opportunities are opening out 
before us in various directions. There are 
years of work before us, much of which will 
be arduous and expensive. Nevertheless, we 
believe that we can finance these develop- 
ments from internal resources and at the 
same time continue and, I hope, increase the 
payments out of capital surplus to stock- 
holders. 


I should like to make mention of Mr 
Meyer, whose wise handling of many diffi- 
cult situations has meant so much to your 
interests. He has handed over the Presidency 
of CPSA to Mr Lorbeer, but remains a very 
active member of the Board and President 
of our New York Company. 


Finally, may I add that our relations with 
our Texas partners remain as cordial as ever. 
It is a happy business partnership, and 
the close personal relations between their 
and our officers and staff make it a very 
pleasant one. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 
and the proposed second Capital Surplus 
Distribution of one shilling per ten shilling 
Stock Unit was approved. 


sales organisation, but also to the effects of a 
new law which allows greater freedom to 
exporters. 


It was noted with regret that the Company 
was meeting some difficulties in its attempts 
to increase export sales further. These were 
caused by the ability of some foreign com- 
petitors to grant longer terms of payment as 
a result of the facilities made available to 
them by their respective governments. 


Improvements in overall efficiency enabled 
the Company to produce itself virtually all 
the components which had previously been 
manufactured on a sub-contract basis, and 
so to offset appreciable increases in both 
labour and raw material costs. Because of 
these improvements, the Company was able 
to announce a satisfactory, if not outstanding, 
profit for the year. 


NEW PRODUCT 


During the year, the Company added a new 
product to its range of vehicles: the VIVI 
motorcycle ; this machine is noteworthy for 
its highly efficient performance at low cost 
and is expected to make an appreciable con- 
tribution to the Company’s turnover. 


All industrial, commercial and financial 
angles were carefully examined before the 
final decision to produce these machines was 
taken. This new step reflects the Company’s 
resolve to maintain its position in the field 
of passenger transport and also to perform a 
social service by making personal transport 
available to people in the lower income 
bracket. 


CAPITAL 


In order to cope with the increased volume 
of business expected during next year, and to 
reduce the burden of extra financial costs, it 
was decided to increase the Company’s 
capital to Lit. 1,000 million and to launch a 
bond issue of at least Lit. 250 million. 


Pending the completion of the ISVEIMER 
loan operation, the Company’s fixed assets 
were considerably increased during the year 
as a result of the continued improvement of 
equipment and plant at the Turin Works, 
of the new installations for the production of 
motorcycles, and of the progress made in the 
construction of the Naples plant. 


The report and the proposals put forward 
by Dr Viberti were adopted. 
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SHELL TRINIDAD 
INCREASED PROFITS 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Shell Trinidad Limited, was held on July 
3rd in Trinidad, Mr G. L. Reid, chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
Directors’ report for the year 1956: 


After making provision for depletion, de- 
preciation and taxation, the profit for 1956 
was £2,426,449 (BWI $11,646,955) as com- 
pared with £1,345,815 (BWI $6,459,912) in 
1955. As in the case of 1955, the improve- 
ment, as compared with the previous year, 
was brought about mainly by increased crude 
oil production and refinery throughput, 
although in the latter part of 1956 some 
benefit was obtained from increased prices 
for petroleum products. 


The Company’s financial position was 
further strengthened to a considerable extent 
during the year under review. This was 
achieved partly by the continuation of the 
policy of maintaining a discriminating con- 
trol over expenditure on capital additions and 
replacements, but in the main was due to 
the considerably higher income realised as a 
result of the increase in the Company’s turn- 
over. 


The excess of current assets over current 
liabilities at the year end amounted to 
£4,957,038 (before taking into account the 
proposed dividend on the Ordinary Stock) 
compared with £3,003,576 at the end of 1955. 
The Company now has substantial liquid 
resources in the form of cash and investment 
balances. However, this satisfactory position 
has to be viewed in the light of the con- 
tinuing need for relatively large-scale expen- 
diture for the maintenance of existing instal- 
lations, development of the existing fields and 
the essential search for further oil reserves. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


Having regard to the foregoing results and 
the general financial position of the Company 
the Directors recommend the capitalisation 
of £3 million of retained earnings by the 
issue to the Ordinary Stockholders of 
9 million Ordinary Shares of 6s. 8d. each 
to be allotted, credited as fully paid, on the 
basis of two new Ordinary Shares of 6s. 8d. 
each for each 6s. 8d. of Ordinary Stock held. 
The necessary approvals have been obtained 
from HM Treasury. It is recommended 
further that these new shares be converted 
into stock and that the Ordinary Stock of 
the Company shall thereafter be transferable 
only in amounts and multiples of £1, except 
as the Directors may otherwise decide. 


Allotment letters will not be issued. Exist- 
ing certificates for Ordinary Stock units of 
6s. 8d. each will be accepted by the Company 
and by the Stock Exchanges in the United 
Kingdom as good delivery for Ordinary Stock 
at the rate of one unit of £1 for each unit 
of 6s. 8d. shown on the existing certificates. 
It is expected that as from July 4, 1957, 
dealings in the Ordinary Stock on the Stock 
Exchange, London, will be in £1 units. 


It is proposed to alter the Articles of Asso- 
ciation to provide for one vote per £1 Ordi- 
nary Stock in order to maintain the relative 
voting powers of the Ordinary and Preference 
Stock. The Directors make a further recom- 
mendation that the Articles of Association of 
the Company be changed to give the Com- 
pany the right to deduct Trinidad tax from 
dividends on its Ordinary Stock. 


The Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 2s. 6d. per £1 of Ordinary Stock less 
Trinidad income tax of ls. to Stockholders 
on the register on July 5, 1957. 


All resolutions were passed. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL DEMAND FOR 
FACILITIES 


The Twelfth Annual General Meeting of 
Industrial and Commercial Finance Cor- 
poration Limited was held on July 9th in 
London, The Right Honourable Lord Piercy, 
CBE, the chairman, presiding. 







The Right Honourable 
Lord Piercy, CBE 





The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


At March 31, 1957, the total value of the 
Corporation’s outstanding advances and in- 
vestments less provisions stood at £33,109,000 
compared with £32,193,000 twelve months 
previously—an increase of £916,000. Busi- 
ness carried forward at the close of the 
period was £1,105,000 (£883,000 on contract 
and £222,000 on offer) compared with 
£1,522,000 (£1,026,000 on contract and 
£496,000 on offer) brought in. 


The profit for the year before tax was 
£1,271,989 (£1,385,815). Taken into account 
in arriving at this figure, was interest on 
loan capital £1,076,645, compared with 
£890,849 in the previous year and £676,364 
in 1954-55. 


From the balance available after tax, 
£909,330 (£865,966) the directors recom- 
mend a dividend of 5 per cent on the 
paid-up share capital; £500,000 is trans- 
ferred to general reserve, raising this to 
£2,800,000 ; and £193,705 (£150,341) is 
carried forward. 










ICFC AND THE CREDIT 
SQUEEZE 





Demand for the Corporation’s facilities 
during the year was substantial, notwith- 
Standing the measures which we felt it 
necessary to take to reduce the flow of appli- 
cations, The range of industrial and 
commercial concerns which the Corporation 
serves has been by general consent the worst 
hit by credit restriction, and principally in 
Tespect of their capital requirements. For 
large companies and large issues approved 
by the CIC, the Issue Market has given a 
remarkable display of what it can do; but, 
for the companies that ICFC caters for, 
access to the market is imperfect or lacking. 
The difficulty in these cases has not ‘been 
inability to obtain CIC consent, but a lack 
of available sources. 
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As far as the Corporation was concerned, 
the volume of investment demand-was main- 
tained at a high level, but the Corporation 
was short of funds to deal with all the appli- 
cations which might justifiably have been 
accepted. The shareholding banks felt that 
they would be puttjng themselves in a diffi- 
cult position if they cut down advances to 
their direct customers but continued to lend 
the Corporation as much as before. In respect 
of the provision of funds the position has 
now been eased, owing to a better under- 
standing of mutual responsibilities and 
difficulties. On this footing it may be 
hoped that the Corporation will be able 


to play a more satisfactory part in the 
current year. 


Some interest has been taken in the emer- 
gence of some of our customers as public 


a 
it 





Works, Thornaby-on-Tees. 


Our staff and workmen have worked 
well during the year. I am sure you will 
wish me to express our thanks to them 
all. If the state of our record order books 
is an indication, our progress should be 
well maintained, 

Your directors have appointed Mr 
Gordon W. H. Richardson, Barrister-at- 
Law, a director of the Company. 

We have now practically completed the 
plan under which all divisions become 
wholly owned subsidiaries of the Parent 
Company. The effect of this reorganisa- 
tion will be reflected in next year’s 
accounts. 

I would direct your special attention, 
on this occasion, to the revised list of our 


companies and their activities, which 
appears at the end of the published 
accounts. 




















You will observe that the steady im- 
provement in our results has continued in 
the year under review. Our gross trading 
margin rose to £1,466,921 from £1,233,959 
in the previous year. Extensive capital 
expenditure requirements and a_ larger 
turnover are making increasing demands 
on our resources. , 

Your Board has recommended a total 
dividend of 22} per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares, which is an increase of 2} per 
cent over that paid last year. 

It is noteworthy that our work-in- 
progress has again substantially increased. 
The proportion received on account of 
work-in-progress remains unusually high. 
As I pointed out last year, this fortunate 
position cannot be regarded as a perma- 
nent feature of our trading. 


Our Company is deeply interested in 
nuclear plant in two important directions: 
Head, Wrightson Processes Limited, in 
co-operation with the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority, are building 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON 


AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT CONTINUED 


The sixty-seventh Annual General Meeting of Head, Wrightson & Company 
Limited, Engineers, was held on fuly 10, 1957, at the Registered Office, Teesdale Iron 


The following are extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr Richard Miles, 
which has been circulated to shareholders : 
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companies with a Stock Exchange quotation 


for their securities. Such operations spring 
from the companies themselves and normally 
are the outcome of growth which calls for 
capital funds on a much increased scale. 
This, of course, is the best of all reasons for 
going to the market, and for doing so under 
the best auspices. The step is one which 
entails a new outlook and new responsibilities 
for management and is therefore not a neces- 
sary consequence of increase in size. These 
are matters we are careful to discuss with any 
customer contemplating a move in this direc- 
tion. It is probable that there will be other 
“ICFC companies” which will make their 
debut as time goes on, and that these will not 
be without interest for the investor. 


The report was adopted. 


materials testing reactors and ancillary 
equipment at home and overseas. So far 
we have engineered four, including one 
for the Australian Government which I 
visited in February this year and on which 
I am pleased to report good progress. 
We are now completing contract docu- 
ments for two additional reactors for the 
Western German and Danish Govern- 
ments. 

In addition, we are shareholders and 
participants in The Nuclear Power Plant 
Company Limited, under the able Chair- 
manship of Sir Claude Gibb, of C. A. 
Parsons & Company Limited and A. Rey- 
rolle & Company Limited. The Nuclear 
Power Plant Company’s first order, for a 
complete nuclear power station, has been 
received from the Central Electricity 
Authority, and construction has already 
begun at Bradwell in Essex. 

Our Export Company has had an active 
and successful year. Approximately 40 
per cent of our orders are for export. We 
are one of the leading members of a con- 
sortium building the Indian National 
Steelworks at Durgapur. Our order for 
the Spanish National Steelworks is. 
approaching completion satisfactorily. 

The need for further intensive research 
in many directions is continuous and in- 
creasing. We are substantially expanding 
our research and development depart- 
ments, 

We should not fear competition in the 
European Common Market provided this 
competition is fair, but he utmost care 
will be required before every phase of 
development. 

Again I end on a note of optimism, 
reinforced by the present extent of our 
order books. Stability and improvements 
in costs are essential for the industrial 
well-being of the Country. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY 


CAUSES OF LESS FAVOURABLE RESULTS 


MR M. F. M: WRIGHT ON FUTURE POLICY 


The seventieth Annual General Meeting of 
The Butterley Company Limited was held 
on July Sth at the Registered Office of the 
Company, Butterley Hall, Ripley, near 
Derby. 


Mr M. F. M. Wright (Chairman of the 
Board of Directors) presided. 


The Secretary (Mr P. Elliott) read the 
notice convening the Meeting, and the report 
of the Auditors. 


The Chairman said: 


The Directors have referred in their Report 
to the death in March this year of my cousin, 
Mr E. Fitzwalter Wright, the late Chairman 
and Managing Director of the Company. 
Most of you knew him, and I need not speak 
of the affection and regard in which he was 
held by his many friends. He had been with 
the Butterley Company all his working life, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the affairs 
of the Company were his life. He had 
endured a long and very trying illness with 
great fortitude, but to the last kept his fingers 
on the pulse of the Company's activities, and, 
as he most certainly desired, died in harness. 
His memory will long remain as an example 
to those who are left to carry on the affairs in 
which he was so keenly interested. 


The Accounts of the Company show a less 
favourable position than they have done for 
some time, but this, in the main, results from 
the matters referred to by your late Chairman 
in his speech last year. The Board have 
elected me as their Chairman and I hope that 
I may serve the Company as well as my pre- 
decessor, and that with the ready co-opera- 
tion of my co-directors and the officials of the 
Company we shall be able next year to show 
an improved position. 


We are pleased to welcome to the Board 
Mr H. R, Newman, who has for many years 
been in charge of our Engineering Works. 
Mr Newman is an engineer of outstanding 
ability, and his appointment to the Board 
which you will shortly be asked to-confirm is, 
we are sure, in the best interests of the Com- 


pany. 
REDUCTION IN TRADING PROFITS 


Turning to the Accounts, Shareholders will 
observe that the trading profit has dropped 
from £399,912 to £328,886, a decrease of 
£71,026. Group profit before deducting taxa- 
tion is down by £115,643. This reflects con- 
tinued losses in our Civil Engineering Depart- 
ment, and some slight reduction in the profits 
of other departments. 


Of the sum of £191,303 released from taxa- 
tion provisions, £141,069 is attributable to the 
decision in the House of Lords in the Profits 
Tax case referred to by the late Chairman 
in his speech last year, and enables us with 
transfers from General and Capital Reserves 
totalling £265,000 to write off £68,761 from 
Investments, and make provision for losses 
which are anticipated in the curtailment of 
the activities of the Civil Engineering De- 
partment. 


Your Directors propose that a further capi- 
tal distribution of 8d. per share, amounting to 
£60,000, shall be made which, with the in- 
terim distribution amounting to £30,000 in 
November last, will make a total of £90,000 
for the year. 


The balance still available for distribution 


in cash to shareholders is £115,228, but there 
is a possibility of a further amount being 
added to this figure from the surplus arising 
on the Nationalisation of the coal mining 
interests after we have agreed with the Inland 
Revenue Authorities what portion of the 
£1,900,761 can be distributed in cash. At 
the moment it is impossible to forecast what 
that addition will be. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


Last year, the Chairman referred to the 
losses on Contracts in the Civil Engineering 
Department, and stated that its efforts were 
then directed to private estate development 
on eight sites upon which it was proposed 
to build and sell 1,500 houses. The object 
of our entry into this field was to cover the 
losses on Contracts by employment of the 
Civil Engineering Department in another 
field where it was reasonable to assume that 
profits could be made which would offset the 
josses on Contracts and, at first, this pro- 
gramme worked with success. However, 
during the latter part of last year a number 
of factors arose which made it difficult for us 
to sell the houses, with a result that the 
venture has not turned out in the way it was 
hoped, and at the end of the year we were 
left with a number of houses on our hands. 
I am glad to be able to report that these 
houses are now practically all disposed of and 
steps have been taken to curtail the Civil 
Engineering Department which will, in 
future, be employed only insofar as it fits in 
with the requirements of our Engineering 
department. There are still some Contracts 
remaining to be finished and these are being 
dealt with as speedily and economically as 
possible. The reduction in size of the de- 
partment will lead to a decrease in overheads 
and to our Civil Engineering becoming a very 
much smaller and profitable enterprise when 
operating with our Constructional Depart- 
ment. 


ADDITIONS TO FIXED 
ASSETS 


You will observe on the Assets side of the 
Balance Sheet that there has been spent on 
fixed assets the sum of £537,000. The bulk 
of this is due mainly to expenditure on the 
Brick Factory of our Subsidiary, the Butterley 
& Blaby Brick Company Limited the plant 
at Salterwood for the production of Aglite, 
the plant at Mugginton for the production of 
pre-stressed concrete beams, and the baths 
for the employees at Butterley Works, and 
certain machine tools for our Subsidiaries, 
Messrs T. Darnell and Hughes & Lancas- 
ter. The new Brick Factory at Kirton pro- 
duces a first-class wire cut facing brick in 
attractive colours at, we believe, as low a 
cost as any other Brick Works in this country, 
and we have good reason to be optimistic 
about the future of this plant. 


The development of Aglite has been suc- 
cessful in America, and a great number of 
uses has been found there for this material. 
The development here will be slow, but 
enquiries are promising and we hope that it 
will become an increasingly useful adjunct 
to the building supply side of the business. 
The use of Aglite in the production of light- 
weight concrete beams, etc., at the new plant 
we have installed at Mugginton will be of 


great interest to Architects, Surveyors and 
Engineers. 


RECORD ENGINEERING 
SALES 


The Engineering departments have broken 
all previous sales records ; the output for 
this year was 20 per cent higher than in 1955 
and amounted to over £3 million. In many 
cases, increased costs of production were not 
passed on to our customers with the result 
that the profits of these departments were 
slightly below those of last year. The demand 
for our finished products both here and 
abroad continues to be very gratifying, and 
their high quality is the best possible means 
of maintaining continuity of orders. We 
suffered from one problem, and that was con- 
tinued difficulty in obtaining raw materials 
and components, and this had a serious effect 
on our output of overhead electric travelling 
cranes, causing our programme to fall in 
arrears. Recently, however, the improved 
position in supplies has enabled us to catch 
up and we are looking forward to a record 
year in the Iron Works during the current 
year. The baths for our foundry workers 
have now been completed, and it is pleasing 
to know that they are much appreciated, and 
full advantage of them is being taken. 


OXYGEN DEPARTMENT 


Turning to our Oxygen department, many 
mobile plants have been handed over to the 
Air Ministry, and plants for E. S. Lea & Son 
and British Celanese have been commis- 
sioned ; the plant for the Steel Company of 
Wales is nearing completion, as also are the 
tonnage plants for Stewarts & Lloyds Limited 
at Corby, and Imperial Chemical Industries 
at Billingham, and further large Contracts 
are in course of negotiation. 


Recently, we have had negotiations with 
Air Products Inc., of America, whose suc- 
cess in the field of extreme low temperatures 
and industrial gases has been outstanding, 
and we hope shortly to be able to conclude 
arrangements whereby Butterley will, through 
one of its Engineering Subsidiaries, have a 
permanent interest in the inventions and 
research data of Air Products for an extensive 
territory where their products should be in 
great demand. I must warn Shareholders 
that this will be a long-term project, and we 
do not expect substantial results in the way 
of dividends for some time to come. 


The results of our quarries and building 
supplies departments have been satisfactory, 
though it has not been a good year in general 
for the building trade. 


POSITION SUMMARISED 


Finally, I think I had best summarise the 
position by saying that the Board is now in 
the process of disposing of assets which are 
not now required. Over the long period of 
this Company’s history it has acquired 
property and assets which were necessary 
for it in the days of private ownership of the 
collieries, but which are no longer necessary 
for the present business of the Company. 
The activities of the Company will in furure 
be confined mainly to three undertakings: 
first, the Engineering business; second, 
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development in the field of industrial gases, 
jointly with Air Products Inc.; and third, 
our Brick Works and building supplies busi- 
ness. These three activities we believe to be 
sound and necessary in the expanding 
economy of this country. 


It would be truly exceptional for a Com- 
pany having a life extending over 160 years 
to have no difficult periods, and recently we 
have been going through one. Your Direc- 
tors, however, are confident that the steps 
which they are now taking will lead in the 
fairly near future to a return to the satis- 
factory results of the past. 


GOOD RELATIONS WITH WORKPEOPLE 


During the year, despite its difficulties, 
happy relations have continued between all 
concerned with the Company’s business, and 
I think we can all look forward to a con- 
tinuance of the good relations between 
management and workpeople which has 
existed at Butterley in the past. I should like 
to thank them all for their hard work and 
ready co-operation during the past year. 


Since the death of our late Chairman the 
Board have been considering the high level 
management of the Company, and I am able 
to report that Mr R. Hermon, who is a well- 
known Consulting Engineer and has been a 
partner with Sir Alexander Gibb, has 
agreed to join us and has accepted a position 
of Joint Managing Director with Mr H. R. 
Newman. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted ; 
the retiring Directors, Mr R. W. F. Wilber- 
force, Mr P. N. Wright, and Mr H. R. New- 
man were re-elected ; the auditors, Messrs 
Price Waterhouse & Company, were re- 
re-appointed, and the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
the Siamese Tin Syndicate Limited was held 
on June 27th in London, Mr Robert S. G. 
Scott, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1956: 


The production of the group for the year 
was the record figure of 3,656 tons of tin 
concentrates, a substantial increase over last 
year’s total. Mining costs have been slightly 
reduced on average, though there have been 
some fairly marked changes on individual 
properties, due to variations in yardages dug 
and value of ground worked. The incidence 
of export duty has, however, increased appre- 
ciably and the final result is a small overall 
increase in costs. On the other hand the 
average price obtained for our product was 
higher at £758 per ton metal. 


As a result of the increased production 
and higher price, our profits have increased 
considerably and the consolidated net profit 
is £770,714 compared with £491,344. The 
amount set aside for taxation totals £445,809, 
and after making provision for the special 
items shown we are left with a net profit 
after tax of £274,471. There has been 
retained in the various subsidiary companies 
a total of £87,918. The Board recommends 
a final dividend of 274} per cent (making 60 
Per cent for the year). 


It is my belief that in spite of the prob- 
ability of a surplus of production for the next 
year or so, the position thereafter might 
change very rapidly. World consumption has 
shown a significant increase over the last few 
years, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH BANK OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The sixty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of The British Bank of the Middle East was 
held on July 9th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., Sir Dallas 
Bernard, Bt (chairman of the company), 
presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment, circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1957 : 


In my statement last year I reminded you 
that the trade of the Middle East was not 
affected by political events to the extent that 
might be expected from a perusal of the 
newspapers in the United Kingdom. I am 
glad to be able to report a_ satisfactory 
year’s trading, although our Deposits and 
Ancillary Accounts at £54,690,000 are down 
by £3,238,000. 


Our Cash and Money at Call at £8,684,000 
is £660,000 higher than a year ago, but our 
Investments at £23,050,000 are down 
£3,718,000. Loans and Advances, 
£26,317,000, compared with £26,453,000 the 
previous year. Conditions ruling in the 
latter half of our financial year made it advis- 
able to effect some curtailment of credit at a 
few Branches, but at others business 
increased. 


Our liability for credits and guarantees on 
behalf of customers at £11,502,000 compares 
with £10,990,000 the previous year. We are 
continuing with our building programme and 
spent £124,000 during the year. Of this 
amount, £72,000 represents expenditure on 
our fine four-storey building in Baghdad, 
which we occupied in February, and the 
balance is expenditure on our new office in 


Aden and on a house for our Manager in 
Baghdad. 


ALLOCATIONS FROM 
PROFITS 


We have written off £50,000 from Bank 
and other Premises out of our profit for the 
year. £100,000 has been transferred from 
our Profit and Loss Account to Reserve, 
making the total of that account £1,900,000.. 
With our Carry Forward of £171,000, the 
Reserves in the Balance Sheet now exceed 
£2 million. The Accounts again show a 
strong position and fully justify the final 
dividend of 6 per cent, which the Direc- 


tors propose, making 10 per cent for 
the year. 


At our Meeting a year ago, shareholders 
approved an increase in the authorised 
Capital of the Bank from £1,500,000 to 
£2,500,000 by the creation of an additional 
one million ordinary shares of £1 each, to be 
issued at such times and on such terms as 
the Directors thought fit. It was the inten- 
tion of the Board at the time to issue 500,000 
of these shares last Autumn, but owing to 
the disturbed political situation which de- 
veloped in the Middle East the Board 
decided to postpone making the issue until 
conditions were more favourable. 


In November and December last, oil pro- 
duction fell, particularly in Iraq, and normal 
transport routes were interrupted, but thanks 
to the supreme organising ability of the great 
Oil Companies, which I think has been in- 
sufficiently appreciated, the effects in the 
United Kingdom were slight. Total oil 
production of the Middle East in 1956 was 
167 million metric tons against 16] million 
metric tons in 1955 and 133 million metric 
tons in 1954. 


I will now mention separately the areas 
where we have Branches. 
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THE BRANCHES 


Aden.—The construction of our new 
office premises is proceeding satisfactorily. 


Bahrain—The volume of trade was 
maintained. A new bank opened its doors 
in Bahrain in January of this year. This is 
the Bank of Bahrain, incorporated in Bahrain 
by Charter from His Highness the Ruler, 
with limited liability. We have been glad 
to welcome this new banking institution, 
which has our fullest co-operation. 


India—On January 14, 1957, the Bank- 
ing Companies (Amendment) Act, 1956, came 
into force. This extended the wide powers 
of control the authorities, through the Re- 
serve Bank, already enjoyed under the 
Banking Companies Act of 1949. The 
appointment of Managing Directors, Man- 
agers and Chief Executive Officers and their 
remuneration, are now subject to the 
approval of the Reserve Bank, who are also 
authorised. to depute an observer to report 
on the conduct of affairs of a banking 
company. 

Iraq.—Development work in Iraq _pro- 
ceeded on a large scale during the past year 
and a number of projects were completed. 
Our new main office building in Baghdad 
was completed and we were able to move in 
towards the end of February. We have 
decided to open another sub-Branch there 
so that we shall have three offices in that 
city. 


We have had another successful year, and 
that this is so is once more due to the 
ability and loyalty of our Staff—European 
and non-European. We have to thank them 
specially for their services during a year of 
great difficulty and tension, which called for 
courage as well as a high sense of duty. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


KURUNEGALA RUBBER 


DIVIDEND OF 5 PER CENT 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of this Company was held on July 4th in 
London, Mr A. A. Estall (the chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated review:—As a result of extremely 
unfavourable weather conditions, the year’s 
crop of 265,070 lb was considerably below 
the estimate of 300,000 lb. The total rubber 
crop was sold locally and realised an average 
price of ls. 1ld. per lb as in 1955. The 
cost of production was approximately ls. 5d. 
per lb, against ls. 3d. and includes expendi- 
ture on the cultivation of cocoa. A crop of 
only 49 cwt of cocoa was obtained, 


A profit of £5,837 is shown on Profit and 
Loss Account, out of which {£2,874 is re- 
quired for taxation, and replanting expendi- 
ture amounting to £917 has been written off, 
leaving a sum of £2,046. Your Directors 
have decided to recommend a dividend at 
the rate of 5 per cent. 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman 
said: The crop secured to the end of June 
was 131,758 lb, which is 12,008 lb in advance 
of the same period last year. <A crop of 
300,000 Ib has been estimated for the current 
year, and the indications are that this year 
the estimate will be secured. ° 


Excellent cocoa crops are being obtained 
from the 339 acres interplanted. To the 
end of June, 108 cwt of cocoa have been 
secured, compared with 49 cwt for the whole 
of last year. To date, 41 cwt have been sold 
at an average price of £10 18s. per cwt com- 
pared with £6 9s. 2d. per cwt for the whole 
of last year. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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LONDON & OVERSEAS FREIGHTERS LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL OUTCOME OF YEAR’S TRADING 
MR BASIL M. MAVROLEON ON FINANCE FOR EXPANSION 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
London & Overseas Freighters Limited was 
‘held on July 8th in London, Mr Basil M. 
Mavroleon (chairman and managing direc- 
tor) presiding. 


The following is a précis of his review: 


EARNINGS 


The Operating Surplus was more than one 
and a half million pounds higher than the 
previous year at £3,515,346. The level of 
tanker freights during the last half of the 
financial year was relatively high, but the 
effect of this on the Company’s profits was 
limited in extent, as most of the Company’s 
fleet was still trading under charters entered 
into some years ago at fixed rates of freight 
or hire. By the end of 1957 no less than 
80 per cent of the fleet will be trading on a 
basis whereby the earnings are linked to the 
current market rates subject to certain 
maxima and minima. 


Ic is difficult to understand why some 
owners are still willing to fix forward tonnage 
at fixed rates in a period when building costs 
are continually rising. (For example, the 
London Valour, ordered in October, 1951, 
at an estimated price of £1 million, cost 
over £1,500,000 when completed in Decem- 
ber last.) The profit margin yielded by such 
fixtures might be materially reduced or dis- 
appear altogether and a shipowner following 
such a policy leaves himself unprotected 
against the increase in building costs which 
he will almost certainly have to bear. It is 
possible to point to an example within the 
Company’s own fleet of two sister-ships 
trading under different arrangements—one 
time-chartered some years ago for a longish 
period at a fixed rate of hire and the other 
more recently fixed on a basis linked to 
current rates ruling from time to time. The 
latter has earned twice as much in the year 
under review as the former during the three 
years ending on the same date. 


TAXATION 


With the advent of Investment Allowances 
the need to build up a Taxation Equalisation 
Reserve has passed, This Reserve will be 
drawn upon from time to time until 
exhausted. The Income Tax payable on the 
year’s profits amounts to £887,587. 


The recent increase to 40 per cent in 
Investment Allowances will make a welcome 
contribution in the battle against increasing 
replacement costs but it would not be right 
to suppose that this concession puts the 
- British Merchant fleet on a long-term com- 
petitive basis with those operating under 
“tax-free” flags. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer estimates the cost of this increased 
allowance to be £11,500,000 in a full year— 
equivalent to the cost of only four 30,000-ton 
tankers. This is the measure of the relief 
given in the recent Budget to the whole 
United Kingdom shipping industry. 


DIVIDEND 


The proposed final dividend, which 
together with the Interim Dividend already 
paid makes Is. per 5s. share (less tax) 
for the year, is rather more than forecast 
Jast year. 


FLEET AND BUILDING PROGRAMME 


The London Valour has been added to the 
fleet during the year and the London Enter- 
prise sold. The latter transaction produced 
a realised surplus of £334,850 which has been 
credited to Capital Reserve. The London 
Tradition was launched in April, 1957, and is 
due for delivery in September. The 
London Resolution is due to be launched in 
June and its delivery at the end of this year 
marks the completion of a familiar phase of 
the Company’s building programme. 


As has already been announced, orders have 
been placed during the year for six further 
tankers totalling 189,500 dwt, at a total esti- 
mated cost of £12,760,000. 


The largest tanker on order for the Com- 
pany is 40,500 dwt. The race to build giant 
tankers is not of itself of interest to the 
Board, which foresees many practical diffi- 
culties in operating such vessels and prefers 
to wait until their worth has been proved 
before investing a very large sum indeed in 
a single asset of problematical value to a 
British independent tanker owner, 


Since the end of the financial year four dry 
cargo ships totalling 64,000 dwt have been 
ordered for delivery in 1961-2 and it is 
expected that they will cost well over a 
million pounds each. These ships are to be 
built by Austin & Pickersgill, Limited. 


DEBENTURE STOCK 


Since the Company embarked upon its 
tanker building programme such finance as 
has been required over and above the Com- 
pany’s own resources has been provided by 
its bankers on a day-to-day overdraft basis. 
Whilst this arrangement had been entirely 
satisfactory during the early years, your 
Board reached the conclusion that it would 
be in the best interests of the Company to 
place the financing arrangements on a more 
permanent basis. Accordingly, during the 
year a 6 per cent First Mortgage Debenture 
Stock of £7,500,000 was issued on terms 
which include certain novel features devised 
to meet the special requirements of the Com- 
pany. The instalments payable on the stock 
are to be spread over four years to provide, 
together with accruing profits, sufficient 
finance to facilitate the carrying out of the 
present building programme and provide for 
further expansion. The Company has the 
right to redeem the whole issue at premium 
before its final redemption date in 1982, but 
retains the right to issue further stock on 
similar terms and to finance individual addi- 
tional new buildings from other sources. 
These terms are indicative of the way in 
which the maximum degree of flexibility has 
been combined with long-term security of 
finance. 


TRADE INVESTMENTS 


Since the last Balance Sheet was published 
your Company has acquired three share- 
holdings which should prove, in the course 
of time, to be valuable assets. 


In each case the Company has a one-half 
share in the equity. Two of the investments 
are in Bermudian ventures—London and 
Overseas Tankers Limited and London and 
Overseas Bulk Carriers Limited. The former 
Company, as is already known, has on order 
six tankers for delivery between the end of 


1958 and early in 1962, which will involve 
an outlay of about £10 million. The latter 
Company has ordered two 25,000 dwt bulk 
carriers to be built in Germany for delivery 
at the end of 1961 and 1962 respectively. 
The first of these ships has been fixed on a 
long-term basis at a satisfactory rate and the 
owners are confident of securing similar 
employment for the second vessel at a higher 
rate of freight. 


These two Bermudian companies will be 
unhampered by taxation and should be able 
to expand their fleets at a rate hitherto pos- 
sible only under the so-called “flags of 
convenience.” The resulting advantages 
accruing, both to the British Merchant Navy 
and your Company, are necessarily long-term 
in character. 


The third project in which your Company 
has purchased a half-interest is the old- 
established shipbuilding concern, Austin & 
Pickersgill, Limited, of Sunderland. This 
Company is in the middle of a modernisation 
programme which, when completed, will 
result in the yard being one of the most 
well-equipped and up-to-date in the country. 
The advantages accruing from a substantial 
interest in a shipbuilding company in these 
times of difficulty in securing berths for new 


construction are too apparent to necd 
elaboration. 


ISSUE OF BONUS SHARES 


The Board proposes a further capitalisation 
of profits to the extent of £1 million, half 
from Capital Reserve and half from Accumu- 
lated Revenue Surplus, by means of a free 
issue of 4 million fully-paid Ordinary shares 
of 5s. each, in the proportion of one share 
for every four held. 


You will not be unaware of the depressed 
state of the tanker freight market at the 
present time and, indeed, I can see no pros- 
pect of an immediate improvement. Never- 
theless, I take a very optimistic view of your 
Company’s future and, as last year, I am 
prepared to state that I confidently antici- 
pate being in a position to maintain the 
increased rate of dividend on the increased 
capital, 


PERSONNEL 


Your Company prides itself on the quality 
of its ships and on the high standard of 
efficiency with which it is operated. It 
reflects great credit upon our sea-going per- 
sonnel that the average number of days 
required for maintenance and repairs, includ- 
ing routine dry-dockings and special surveys, 
was only 14.3 during the whole year. In 
other words, the fleet spent 96.08 per cent of 
its time actually trading. 


I take this opportunity of expressing on 
your behalf sincere appreciation of the efforts 
of our officers and men who have contributed 
so much to the successful outcome of the 
year’s trading and to those ashore whose work 
plays a vital part in the efficient running of 
the organisation and has been no less praise- 
worthy. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted, 
and the Final Dividend of 6d., making 4 
total distribution of 1s. per share for the yeat, 
was approved. At a _ subsequent Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting the Bourd’s 
capitalisation and scrip issue proposals were 
sanctioned. 
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SHEFFIELD TWIST 
DRILL AND STEEL 
COMPANY 


GREATER TURNOVER AT REDUCED 
PROFIT MARGINS 


SIGNIFICANT INCREASE IN TRADE 
WITH DOLLAR AREAS 


MR ALEXANDER DORMER ON 
GROUP EXPANSION 


The tenth annual general meeting of The 
Sheffield Twist Drill and Steel Company, 
Limited, was held on July 11th at Sheffield, 
Mr Alexander Dormer, chairman and man- 
aging director, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr Lionel Barber, FCA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


_The following is the Chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


The net profit of the Group before taxa- 
tion for the year 1956 was £781,341, com- 
pared with £805,147 of the previous year, 
a reduction of £23,806. This reduction is 
not attributable to any falling off in turn- 
over. On the contrary, turnover increased, 
but the decision not to amend prices follow- 
ing the increase in wages by the 1956 Wage 
Award meant that the consequent increase in 
cost of production was not passed on to cus- 
tomers. In addition, a nucleus labour force 
for our new factory at Worksop has been in 
course of training, and the factory is now 
partially in production. 


PRICE-MAINTENANCE POLICY 


Our policy of maintaining prices in spite 
of increasing costs has been appreciated, we 


COMPAGNIE MARITIME 
DES CHARGEURS 
REUNIS 
S.A. 


PARIS, FRANCE 
(Shipping) 


M. FRANCIS C. FABRE’S 
STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of the Com- 
pagnie Maritime des Chargeurs Réunis was 
held in Paris on June 25th last, under the 
chairmanship of M. Francis C. Fabre. 
Below is an abridgment of the information 
contained in the Report of the Board of 
Directors : 


On the shipping side of the business the 
year 1956 has been a record from three points 
of view: the quantity of traffic, the size of 
world fleets, and the number of ships on 
order. Despite the increase in world fleets 
(plus 5 per cent) tonnage available has been 

wer than demand, and freight rates rose 
steadily and steeply-after the closing of the 
Suez Canal ; the reopening of the Canal has, 
however, since caused a reduction and condi- 
tions have now returned to the previous level. 

e fluctuations in charges of regular lines 
have become much less important and the 
favourable results for the past year have been 
— all the result of full employment of our 

ips. 
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think, by all our customers who, with the 
Common European Market in the foreground 
and ever more severe competition in world 
markets to combat, must find stabilisation 
of prices a welcome relief. 


As regards the training of labour for our 
Worksop factory, it should be pointed out 
that we intend to create in an area which 
has not heretofore experienced skilled engin- 
eering, a highly trained engineering unit, and 
whilst the promise shown by some employees 
is encouraging, nevertheless it will be some 
time. before the Worksop factory can be 
regarded as one of the foremost engineering 
shops in the country, which of course is our 
aim. 


BENEFIT OF CONSERVATIVE 
FINANCE 


Last year, the Group’s surplus of current 
assets Over current liabilities amounted to 
£1,371,889. As envisaged in my Statement 
on the Accounts of that year, the expenditure 
on the new factory premises at Worksop, and 
at Hednesford for our Subsidiary Accurate 
Screw Threads Limited, together with ex- 
penditure on the additional plant and 
machinery necessary to equip them, has not 
enabled us to substantially further increase 
the surplus of current assets over liabilities 
at December 31, 1956, which, however, at 
that date amounted to £1,387,248, an increase 
of £15,359. That we have been able to 
finance substantial expansion without re- 
course to either borrowing or raising addi- 
tional permanent capital is due to the con- 
servative policy adopted by your Company 
since its incorporation in 1947. 

The net increase in the fixed assets of the 
Group amounted to £163,632, and you will 
have observed from the note on _ the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet that we have 
commitments for further capital expenditure 
of just over £250,000, which expenditure 
can be provided from the Group’s own 
financial resources and will, it is confidently 


Tonnage of shipping under construction 
and on order in the world has increased by 
64 per cent in twelve months, the principal 
part of the increase being accounted for firstly 
by oil tankers and secondly by ships specially 
designed for the transport of coal and mineral 
ores ; the average tonnage per ship has been 
considerably increased. 


The report then considered the develop- 
ment of traffic on the lines regularly served 
by the ships of the Compagnie Maritime des 
Chargeurs Réunis: the west coast of Africa 
(to Europe and North America), South 
Africa, South America (Brazil and the River 
Plate) and the Far East. At January 1, 
1957, the fleet operated by the Company 
amounted to a total of 325,366 tons (included 
in this total are ten Liberty ships on bare- 
boat charter). 


The Company bought in 1956 three cargo 
ships of 7,200 tons. In addition, it has on 
order six 8,000 ton cargo ships, similar to the 
ships of this type that it is already operating, 
due for delivery between the end of 1957 
and the beginning of 1959; and a fruit ship 
which was launched last March, and will be 
delivered in October. On the other hand, the 
rapid development of the sea transport of 
coal, of mineral ores, and of petrol has en- 
couraged the Company to take part in this 
traffic. It has ordered an oil tanker of 47,000 
tons and two mineral-ore or coal ships of 
28,700 tons. Of these one has been ordered 
on behalf of a subsidiary Company, the 
Compagnie Maritime des Transports 
Pondereux, for which the capital of 1,000 
million francs has been subscribed by the 
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expected, in due course, result in increased 
profits. 


FURTHER EXPANSION EXPECTED 


Statistics show that the steel production 
of this country was nearly 13 million tons in 
1946, and 20 million tons in 1956. Produc- 
tion in 1961 should be 28 million tons. Every 
ton of steel made needs to be shaped or 
formed by cutting tools, and therefore, with 
increasing production of steel we can expect 
our production of consumable tools to 
expand, which in fact it has done appreciably 
since 1946, 


Export trade was a record last year; but 
for this, our turnover would have suffered 
due to the shortage of work in the motor 
and allied trades towards the end of the 
year. We view as a challenge the advent of 
the European Common Market, and as at 
least 40 per cent of our existing export trade 
is into this market, we can reasonably expect 
an increase here. We have not neglected the 
more difficult markets, and can point to a 
significant increase in our trade with the 
dollar areas. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


We are opening a new Depot at Caroline 
Street, Birmingham, which will enable us to 
give improved service to our Midland cus- 
tomers. The volume of home trade has been 
maintained this year, and we have some new 
products which we are preparing to launch 
on the market. 


Our staff have, as usual, been most loyal 
and we have acknowledged this once again 
with a bonus. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed final dividend of 2s. per Ordi- 
nary stock unit, making 2s. 8d. per unit for 
the year, was approved ; the retiring direc- 
tor, Mr Colin Woodhouse, was re-elected 
and the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Franklin, Wild & Co., was fixed. 





parent company and by several important 
French companies. 


The Company’s airline subsidiary, ’Union 
Aeromaritime de Transport (UAT Aero- 
maritime) has continued to develop its busi- 
ness now concentrated on Africa. It should 
be noted in particular that the number of 
flights scheduled by UAT for the inter- 
national line Paris-Johannesburg has been 
doubled and amounts to two per week, one 
of these weekly services calling at Livingstone 
and the other at Salisbury. 

UAT at present runs a fleet of seven 4- 
engined DC6, one DC4, eight de Havilland 
Herons and four Nord 2502. In 1957 and 
1962 two DC6 and three Nord will be 
added. Finally, two 4-engined Douglas DC8 
jet aircraft, to be delivered in 1960, have been 
ordered. 


The balance at December 31, 1956, showed 
a total of 31,088 million francs. This in- 
cludes fixed assets of 9,585 million (after 
amortisation amounting to 22,862 million) 
and investments and advances to subsidiary 
companies of 4,836 million (after amortisa- 
tion amounting to 1,183 million), current 
assets of 1,739 million, and short term or 
realisable securities for 13,006 million; on 
the debit side capital and reserves amount to 
20,668 million, and short and medium term 
debts to 4,405 million. 


The Profit and Loss Account for the year 
1956 shows a net profit of 518,900,000 
francs, after allocation of 4,008 million 
to amortisation and future contingencies 
the net dividend was fixed at 675 francs 
per share. 
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METAL INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


A REMARKABLE RECOVERY 
SIR CHARLES WESTLAKE’S REVIEW 


The thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of Metal Industries Limited, will be held on 
August 1st, in Glasgow. 


Following are extracts from the statement 
by the. Chairman, Sir Charles Westlake, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


I am very pleased to be able to present, on 
this occasion, a happier picture than that 
which I had to put before you a year ago. 
Indeed, we have done far more than merely 
to recover from the disastrous results of last 
year ; the trading profit for the year under 
review is almost equal to the highest profit 
ever made in the history of your Company. 
While much of this trading profit must be ab- 
sorbed in replacing the reserves depleted in 
previous years, I feel it is a satisfactory 
measure of our achievement and a pointer 
which augurs well for the future. 


At the same time, I do not wish you to 
think that we are complacent or satisfied with 
what we have done: in this organisation we 


MILLARS’ TIMBER & 
TRADING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on July 10th in London, Mr 
C. T. Pott presiding. 


The following is an extract from the direc- 
tors’ circulated statement for the year 1956: 


As forecast last year, costs of all our activi- 
ties increased, and it was necessary to absorb 


THE FORESTAL LAND, 
TIMBER AND RAILWAYS 
COMPANY 


The fifty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The Forestal Land, Timber and Railways 
Company Limited was held on July 4th in 
London, Mr Gerard D’Erlanger, CBE, ACA. 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: The Trading Profit for 
the Group was slightly higher than in 1955 


APPOINTMENTS 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


have no room for complacency. It is true 
that none of the operating subsidiaries has 
made a loss this year, but we are by no means 
convinced that the profits shown are in all 
cases the best that could be achieved. There 
are problems ahead of us. These are being 
tackled boldly and, so far as affairs lie within 
the control of your Board of Directors, I feel 
that the Company’s future is assured. 


The improvement in the companies’ for- 
tunes is due to a concerted effort by all con- 
cerned and particularly by the subsidiary 
managements within the improved climate 
created by ‘sound leadership and wise direc- 
tion from the Parent Board. I want also to 
pay tribute to the 6,000 men and women to 
whom we give employment. Our activities 
are widespread, covering many cities and 
towns throughout Great Britain, and I like 
to think that we are contributing to their live- 
lihood and prosperity. 


In the year ended March 31, 1957, the 
Group made.a profit before taxation of 
£1,627,359, compared with a loss of £544,923 
for the previous year. The net profit for the 
year is £800,097 compared with a correspond- 
ing figure for last year of a loss of £417,561. 


A final dividend of 6 per cent, less tax, is 
recommended which, with the interim divi- 
dend of 3 per cent, makes 9 per cent, less tax, 
for the year. In addition, in view of the 
recovery in the Group’s fortunes and the 
fact that the Stockholders had to forgo a 


an important part of them, resulting in lower 
margins and consequent lower total surplus, 
notwithstanding that turnover was an all-time 
record. The effect is reflected in the Group 
trading surplus, which fell from £531,772 to 
£419,214. The net Group profit was £51,930 
down at £146,649. Current assets exceeded 
current liabilities by £1,549,046 at the end of 
1956. 


Trade in Jarrah and Karri timber in 
Australia, in both the home and export trades, 
suffered a setback in 1956. Our merchanting 
activities in Western Australia, and in the 
Eastern States, which cover dealing in timbers 
other than our own production, together with 
building materials, etc., well maintained their 


at £1,157,898, which halts the adverse trend 
to which I referred last year ; and this reflects 
a similar favourable movement in regard to 
the Trading Profits of our principal operating 
subsidiary, The Natal Tanning Extract 
Company Limited. 

The Group net profit for the year is 
£11,531 higher at £634,913, largely due, of 
course, to the increased remittances from the 
Argentine and to a decrease of £115,581 in 
the total charge for taxation. 


During the year we have had the oppor- 
tunity of carrying out an exhaustive investi- 
gation, in conjunction with outside pro- 
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dividend for the year ended March 31, 1956, 
the Directors recommend a special bonus o{ 
5 per cent, less tax, payable with the fina! 
dividend. It must be clearly understood, 
however, that this special bonus must not be 
taken as a guide on which to base future 
expectations. 


Sir Charles goes on to review the activities 
of the subsidiary companies, which include 
Shipbreaking Industries, Ltd., the Hughes 
Bolckow Shipbreaking Company Ltd., Metal 
Industries (Salvage), Ltd., Cox and Dank; 
Ltd., John Allan and Company (Glenpark 
Ltd., the Igranic Electric Company Ltd., 
Brookhirst Switchgear Ltd., Fawcett, Preston 
& Company Ltd., Finney Presses Ltd., and 
Ferrous Castings Ltd. 


His statement concludes : The Metal In- 
dustries Group already covers a wide diver- 
sity of interests and, while this diversity leads 
to strength, we do not consider it desirable 
further to diversify our activities, at least in 
the immediate future. Rather, we propose to 
develop each company to play a larger part 
in its own sphere of activities. In this way 
we hope to develop our present facilities to 
the highest peak of efficiency. 


(A full report of the Chairman's statement 
will be sent on application to the Secretary, 
Metal Industries Limited, Universal House, 
a. a Palace Road, London, 

.W.1.) 


position, and satisfactory profits were earned. 
Our United Kingdom trading diminished 
somewhat during 1956. David Roberts Son 


& Company (Bootle), Ltd., had a satisfactory 
year. 


Millars’ Machinery Company again 
achieved increased turnover, and nearly 60 
per cent of its total sales were exported which, 
again, is a record figure. Trading surplus 
increased satisfactorily. Our Belgian Com- 
pany continued to improve its trade in 
general hardwoods, 


Taking the Group’s trading as a whole, it 
seems that the results for 1957 will nat be so 
good as for 1956. The report was adopted. 


fessional consultants, into the prospects over 
the next five years of the heavy leather 
industry which is overwhelmingly the market 
for our products, with particular reference to 
the incidence of substitute competition. 

We have come to the fairly definite con- 
clusion that on this medium term view there 
is no reason on the whole to expect further 
major adverse developments. 


We have felt justified in recommending the 
maintenance of a 9 per cent dividend and we 
see a reasonable prospect of being able to 
maintain this dividend for the immediate 
future. The report was adopted. 


RL SRNR NN ATS A STS STAT/RSNRSGS IS SSr RRS A SSS SSS SSS SSS 
ECONOMIST FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


HREE SENIOR CIVIL ENGINEERS are required for 
work on the construction of an important steelworks 
at Durgapur in India. 

The Contract is for three years ; the salary is £2,500 
per annum tax free with bonus, free medical attention, 
paid leave, free passages for families ; furnished accom- 
modation is available at a nominal rent. s 

The applicants should have had 10 years’ experience on 
heavy Civil Engineering Contracts as Agent or Sub-Agent. 

Apply, giving full details of qualifications and experi- 


ence, to :— 
The Cementation Company, Ltd., 
Durgapur Project, 
20 Albert Embankment, London, S.E.11. 


LEADING engineering undertaking in the Midlands, 

closely concerned with the automative industry, is 
shortly appointing a Production Controller. The post, 
which will operate at high executive level, will carry 
responsibility for the planning and programming of 
materials availability and of tooling and production at all 
Stages ; for the loading of plant and labour capacity ; 
and for ensuring that customers’ delivery requirements 
are met. The position will therefore give great scope to 
an experienced executive, with drive and imagination, 
whose proven record in a similar capacity in the engin- 
eering industry will justify an initial salary of not less 
than £2,000 per annum.—Applications are invited for the 
post, with full particulars of age, education, qualifications 
and experience, to be addressed to Box 362, R. Anderson 
and Co., 14, William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 


Union Acceptances Limited finds that its range of 
Operations has expanded to the point where the services 
of a trained economist are needed. He will be required 
to examine and submit information on_ international 
economic commodity and financial trends and to under- 
take detailed research into the prospects of selected 
Southern African industries. The work will be interesting 
and the salary commensurate with qualifications and 
experience. Adequate pension and medical aid benefits 
are available. 

Applications. giving full details, should be submitted 
to the Secretary. P.O. Box 582. Johannesburg, S.A. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA | 


Applications are invited for 
(A) Lectureship in Government in the Department 
of Economics 
(B) Lectureship in Social the 
Department of Sociology. 

Salary scale £950 x £50-£1,600 per annum. Entry point 
determined by qualifications and experience. Family 
allowance £100 per annum per child (max. £500 per 
annum). Outfit allowance £60. F.S.S.U. Passages for ap- 
pointee, wife and maximum of 5 children, on appoint- 
ment, normal termination and leave. Part-furnished accom- 
modation at rent not exceeding 7.5 per cent. of salary. 

Detailed applications (6 copies) naming three referees 
by September 10. 1957, to Secretary, Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29, Woburn 
Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


Anthropology in 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 
Applications are invited for a temporary assistant lec- 
tureship in economics for the session 1957/1958 : salary 
£700-£850 a year. The person appointed will be required 
to assist in the teaching of first year and probably also of 
second and third year students by tutorial methods in 
general economics and in particular branches of the sub- 
ject in which he is interested.—Applications (three copies) 
Stating date of birth, qualifications and experience, together 
with the names of three referees, should reach the 
Registrar, The University, Leeds; 2 (from whom _ further 
Particulars may be obtained) not later than July 19. 195 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON : The Senate invites appli- 

cations for the post of Resident Staff Tutor to work 
under the Tutorial Classes Committee. The duties include 
teaching classes in one or more of the subjects usually 
studied in W.E.A. and University Tutorial Classes, with 
preference for Philosophy, History or Economics, together 
with responsibility for organising the work in part of the 
London Extra-Mural area. Good academic qualifications 
are required and experience in adult education is desirable 
Salary according to qualifications and experience on the 
scale £900-50-£1,350 and then, subject to review. >) 
annual increments of £75 to £1,650 plus £60 London 
Allowance, also Family Allowances, and membership of 
F.S.S.U.—Particulars and application forms returnable ” 
August 26th from the Director of the Department 0 
Extra-Mural Studies (Room 245), University of London. 
Senate House, W.C.1. The successful candidate to com 
mence duties as soon after September Ist as possible. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ORLD ASSEMBLY OF YOUTH.—Applications are 
invited for the post of General Secretary to the 
British National Committee of W.A.Y. Commencing 
salary not more than £1,000—salary range between £800 
and £1,200: superannuation. The appointment is open 
to men and women with wide experience in international 
affairs and British youth work. The appointment to be 
taken up by arrangement in the late Autumn.—Applica- 
tions, with curriculum vite, to the Chairman, at No. 3 
Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 


CITY OF NAIROBI 


APPOINTMENT OF ESTABLISHMENT OFFICER 

Applications are invited for the above-mentioned post 
in the City Treasurer’s Department. The appointment is 
a permanent Established post and the consolidated salary 
scale is £2,360 x £60—£2,600 per annum. 

Candidates should have a recognised professional quali- 
fication. Applicants must be capable of taking over-all 
control of all matters relating to establishments and 
conditions of service; attending committees and advising 
on all appointments; and taking part in employer/ 
employee negotiations. 

Wide practical experience in a similar capacity with a 
large local authority, public board or large undertaking 
is essential 

The successful applicant will be required to pass a 
medical examination before appointment. 

Application Forms, together with a summary of main 


Terms and Conditions of Service applicable to the 


appointment, are available on request from the East 
African Office. Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.1, and applications on such forms should 


be addressed, endorsed “* Application for Employment,” so 
as to reach the Establishment Officer, P.O. Box 30038, 
Nairobi, Kenya, not later than August 7, 1957 


Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be a 
disqualification. 
JOHN RISEBOROUGH, 
Ss 
“IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 
WILTON WORKS 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS OFFICER 

There is a vacancy for an Organisation and Methods 
Officer in the Office Administration Department at Wilton 
Works to work on the preparation and carrying out of 
investigations into Office Organisation and procedures with 
a view to the introduction of new methods. 

Suitable applicants, who should preferably possess a 
University Degree be under 30 years of age, have a wide 
knowledge of Office Machines and Equipment and of 
developments taking place in Methods Organisation, and 
in addition possess the ability and personality to put over 
new ideas to Management and Staff, will be invited for 
interview at the Company’s expense. This new factory 
is expanding rapidly and salary and prospects for the 
job are good.—Please write to the Staff Manager, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, Wilton Works. 
Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, quoting reference 408/101. 


KUWAIT OIL COMPANY 


requires qualified 
ACCOUNTANT 


A post is vacant in KUWAIT for a Chartered Accoun- 
tant. The right man for the job must be under 30, keen 
for an opportunity abroad, and with at least a year’s 
experience after qualifying. 


Total pay for the post including basic salary and local 
allowance will be not less than £1,800 per annum clear. 
Kit allowance and Pension Scheme. 


Applicagts should send brief details, 


quoting K.2206. 
to Box T/51, c/o 191, 2. 


Gresham House, E.C.2 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 
Applications are invited for a Lecturer or 
Lecturer in Social Statistics and Econometrics. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Closing date for applications, August 3, 1957. 

RODERICK ROSS, 
Secretary of the University. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Applications are invited for the post of Computer in 
the Department of Economics. The salary will be on 
the scale £400 x £25-£500 per annum.—Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, University 
College, Singleton Park, Swansea, by whom applications 
must be received by Saturday, Aug August 17, 1957. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER > 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION. | Candidates should have 
experience in research and social work. Duties to com- 
mence on January 1, 1958. Salary am a scale £900 
to £1.650 per annum with membership of the F.S.S.U. 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme. The person appointed 
will be required to undertake research and to assist in 
the supervision of practical work as well as in the ordinary 
teaching duties of the Department.— Applications should 
1957, to the Registrar, 
versity, Manchester, 13, from whom further par- 
and forms of application may be obtained. 


Assistant 


be sent not later than August 31, 
the Uni 


liculars 





REVISED ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES EFFECTIVE FROM 


DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE 
ORGANISATION, WEST INDIES 
(BARBADOS) 


An AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST is _ required 
immediately to — on an existing project for 
the _ investigation _present and potential food 
production in the British West Indies. Minimum 
qualifications : A degree in Agricultural Economics 
with two _ years’ postgraduate training, preferably 
in the field of marketing and statistics. Practical 


experience in the field of productive economics would be 
an advantage. Salary will be fixed according to qualifica- 
tions within the range £1,250 to £2,100. The selected 
candidate will initially be based on BARBADOS, and 
subsistence allowance will be payable for travel on duty 
elsewhere. The appointment will be on contract for a 
period concluding March 31, 1960.—Reply to the Colonial 


Office (West Indies Department “B”), The Church 
Great Smith Street, S.W.1. Give brief details 
of ize, qualifications and experience, quoting 
WIs | 294)179/02. 


ARGE MANUFACTURING ~ ORGANISATION, | “with 
4 extensive overseas interests, wishes to recruit for 
its Personnel Department a graduate (30/40) in one of 
the Social Sciences, preferably Psychology, who has had 
industrial experience. He would be responsible for 
Recruitment and particularly for selection of manage- 
ment trainees, and special investigations in the Personnel 
field. The post offers scope for interesting and progres- 
sive work and including opportunities to travel overseas. 
Candidates are invited to send in confidence full details 
of their career and experience to Box P.949, Willings, 
362 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 





RHODESIA 


Qualified accountant with commercial experience 
required by international chemical organisation 
currently establishing several subsidiaries in 
Africa. The position involves temporary residence 
for three month periods in several territories with 
a final base in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia from 
which office the accounting functions in the other 
territories will be supervised. Applicants must be 
Prepared to accept permanent residence in 
Rhodesia. Age ISnit 35 years. Salary in the 
region of £1,400 per annum. 

Detailed applications to Box 730. 





M. TREASURY : The Civil Service Commissioners 
e invite applications for at least two posts of 
ECONOMIC ASSISTANT. The appointments are initia- 
ally for five years (or less by arrangement). 
Age at least 21 and preferably under 30 on July 1, 1957. 
Candidates must have at least a Second Class Honours 
degree in Economics or a related subject. Applications 
will be considered from those taking their degrees this 


summer. 

Salary (according to age and experience): £605-£1.055 
(men) ; £605-£980 (women). Women’s pay being improved 
to reach equality with men’s by 1961. 

F.S.S.U. applies. 

Particulars and soglicetios form from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
quoting No. 4715/57/7. Completed application forms 
should be returned by August 12, 1957. 

Candidates who applied in response to the recent similar 
advertisement need not re-apply. 
CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 


HEADQUARTERS 


require a STATISTICAL ENGINEER in the System 
Planning Branch at Headquarters, London, S.E.1. The 
successful candidate will be required to take charge of 
the application of statistics to long-term planning problems 
in electricity supply and to advise on Statistical and 
economic aspects of forward planning. The kind of 
problems envisaged includes the application of the theory 
of probability to interconnected systems, forward load 
estimation and the study of load trends. Candidates should 
have knowledge of mathematical statistics and should 
preferably hold either a University degree in statistics or 
in mathematics, or in economics with statistics as a 
special subject. Post graduate experience is also desirable. 
Salary £1,210-£1.570 per annum.-Application forms 
obtainable from D. Moffat, Director of Establishments, 
Winsley Street, London, W.1, should be completed and 
returned by July 31. Quote Ref. E/307. 


ARKET RESEARCH.—Applications are invited for 
the post of Research Officer in the Market Research 
Department of a medium sized London Advertising 
Agency. A degree in Economics or Sociology is an essen- 
tial qualification. Preferénce will be given to applicants 
with some experience of Agency research duties including 
report writing. The post is an interesting one, affords 
considerable variety, and has excellent prospects.—Appli- 
cations will be treated im the strictest confidence and 
should be sent to Box 733 


Gere eta. SALARY AND 
RIGHTS : 





GOOD PENSION 
Assistant Personnel Manager required for 
large public Company, Head Office London : Opportuni- 
ties for advancement : age 35 to 45 : successful candidate 
will be located at Head Office, but is expected to under- 
take considerable travelling within the U.K.: previous 
experience of management or personnel an advantage but 
ex-service candidates with outstanding records and wide 
experience have equal opportunity.—Reply to Box 734, 
by July 19, 1957, with full details of education and 
previous cxperience. 


Airmail Air Freight Airmail 

Subscriptions to most countries a coccee MP Strig, ¢ re em Ceylon... « _ 

: : anada .cccees — 21. ndonesia...... £7 15s. 

= = _ either by direct or £7 I4s. || Iran and Iraq... £6 10s. 

second-class airmail or in bulk COM iccodioce 8 — israel ........ £6 10s. 
by air freight for onward posting _—East Africa..... £7 15s. £6 5s. WE cctccccse 

from central distribution points. Egypt ........ £6 10s. £5 5s. Lebanon....... £6 10s. 

Airmail te | iabl Europe........ £4 15s. os Pec cccicne Ee cee 
au ts invariably more ex- Gibraltar, Malta. £3 15s. New Zealand... £9 


Pensive but usually quicker by 
about 24/48 hours. Where only 
one service is shown this is 
because the alternative is either 
not available or not recommended. 


unchanged. 






Clements: Press, Ltd., London. WC2. 


Hong Kong.... — 


£7 10s. Nigeria, Ghana. £7 15s. 
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HE ECONOMIST Intelligence Unit Limited invites 
applications. from_ men aged 25-30 for research posts 
in the Mdustries and Overseas Departments. Candidates 
should have good academic qualifications and experience 
in industry (preferably the motor industry) or in commerce. 
Salary according to qualifications but starting at not less 
than £700 per annum.—Please_ send full particulars to 
“ Research,” 22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
OUNG graduate (male) required as Assistant to 
Secretary. Duties will include collecting information, 
and drafting reports, articles, etc. No technical know- 
ledge needed, but clear expression of ideas is essential and 
an interest in semi-technical and/or economic matters 
desirable. Salary not less than £650.—Further particulars 
from Secretary, Coal Utilisation Council, 3, Upper 
Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. 


OLDIER_ 33, unmarried) 
combative civilian opening. Prospects more important 
than initial salary. Arts degree and Blue in addition to 
Staff College, War Office, etc. Best school, regimental and 
social background.—Box 732. 
NTERESTING, 





“seeks constructive and 


useful appointment wanted by Cam- 
bridge graduate. Old Rugbeian, single, 35, with 
commercial and industrial experience and some know- 


ledge of European language 
in research laboratories of 
eering company.—Box 731. 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share, Canadian Funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, 
payable September 16th to Shareholders of record August 


now administrative officer 
nationally known engin- 


16th, 1957. 
By Order of the Board, 
Toronto, Ontario. Cc. H. WINDELER, 
July 9, 1957 Secretary. 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
5 PER CENT. REDEEMABLE STOCK 1959/1962. 
NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the 
warrants for interest due on September 1, 1957, the 
transfer books of the above mentioned Stock will be closed 
from August Ist until August 8, 1957, both dates 


inclusive. 
Circus Place, For Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
London Wall, (London Registrars of 
the above stock). 


London, E.C.2. 
July 8, 1957. .G. A. D. Harrison, 
Manager. 


SELLING AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Old-established firm of manufacturers in the N.W. 
enjoying first-class connection with the domestic hard- 
ware trade (wholesale and retail), are interested in 
selling and distributing on a sole agency basis, a suitable 


consumer product offering good repeat sales. Compre- 
hensive sales force and own transport give national 
coverage in British Isles and Eire. Printing, packaging 


and manufacturing facilities available for suitable product. 
All inquiries treated _in st strict confidence. —Box 685. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S. 
2, Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 
cw NEWS-—information summary of Third Pro- 
gramme controversy—free from Sound Broadcasting 
Society, c/o Barclays Bank, Millbank, London, S.W.1. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts 
are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New | Bridge Street, London, E. C.4. 4. 


\7OUNG OR OLD—all have a stake in pensions. You 
should therefore read an important and non-Party 
report on this controversial topic, published today by 
the Institute of Economic Affairs, 24 Austin Friars, 
London, E.C.2. PENSIONS IN A FREE SOCIETY, by 
Arthur Seldon, foreword by George Schwartz (price 2s. 
post free). 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


offers a choice of comprehensive courses of training for 
educated girls who wish to become Private Secretaries. 
Company Secretaries or Secretary-Linguists. Specialised 
trainings in Journalism, Political, Hotel or Hospital 
work. Intensive Courses for university graduates. Day 
and resident students. New Courses, September 3 and Oct- 
ober 1, 1957. Prospectus from the Principal, J. W. Love- 
ridge, M.A.(Cantab.). St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, London, N.W.3. Telephone : Hampstead 9831. 


ae e ieee 
IRED TAMBOURINISTS : recapture the authentic 
Spanish rhythm with a glass or two of Duff Gordon's 
E] Cid Sherry. Flamencos in the Fulham Road! Ole! 
Ole! 
a EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export. Com- 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 


London, E.C.4. 


Ist JULY, 1957* 
Air Freight Airmail Air Freight 
£6 5s. Pakistan ...... £7 15s. — 
_ Philippines. .... £9 _ 
— Rhodesia(N.&S.) £7 !5s. — 
_— South Africa... £7 15s. £6 5s. 
_ South America. £7 15s. — 
—_— Sudan ...cccce 1G. £5 10s. 
—_— SN écscccucse —= $21.50 
“= or £7 14s. 
£5 5s. West Indies ... £7 15s. — 


*Increases in costs of postage and air freight in recent years have now made it necessary to increase some 
subscription rates. Where adjustments have been made the new rates are shown in bold type. Other rates remain 


In some cases the increase in air freight costs, and in the handling charges that this method involves, 


Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.¥. Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Printed in England 
y St Published by The Economist Newspaper. Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London. SWI. 


have made the continuance of an air freight service uneconomic ; new air subscriptions will therefore be sent by 
airmail to the countries affected. 


Postage on this issue : UK « } Overseas 3d. 
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Mr. 


burns to— 


serve you. ne 


He uses coal, so important to Britain, with increasing 
efficiency :— 


Production efficiency per cent. has been increased and 
more therms are obtained per ton of coal carbonised. 


Thus he now uses two million tons less coal each year 
than if he was working at his 1948 efficiency figure. 


Mr. Therm’s oil gasification plants are producing useful 
gas from the products of the oil refineries. One plant at 
the Isle of Grain will, in this way, produce 80 million 
cubic feet of gas a day from oil. Besides oil, waste 
refinery gas is used by Mr. Therm. 


He is drilling in a search for natural gas, although final 
results as yet cannot be assessed, and the important 
possibilities of underground gas storage are being studied. 


Technical problems involving the transport, handling and 
storage of imported liquified natural gas are being 
studied—to this end visits have been paid to the United 
States of America and Soviet Russia. 


To meet the Clean Air Act Mr. Therm’s research pro- 


gramme includes the production of high grade smokeless 
fuels from coal. 


His other efforts include the high pressure gasification 
of heavy oils and coal—the catalytic cracking of oil— 
the purification of gas to make sulphuric acid—the 

combustion of different gas mixtures—the extended 
NATURAL GS FRoJecr . utilisation of gas in industry. 


PORN oi 2 desk o Mr. Therm offers research scholarships in chemistry or 
Neer | ELL NOY ate | a Ses chemical engineering at the Universities. 
DARCY EXPLORATION co BS 


PUEDE RRS 
FRR OD OR PERE OE 


GAS OO. 


MR. THERM’S INDUSTRY IS LIVE AND VITAL 


The Gas Industry makes the 
best use of the Nation’s coal 


Issued by the Gas Council 





